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THE VIKING. 



CHAPTER I. 

• Igt Speaker. Corae, prithee, friend, and hearken to my tale. 

2nd do. Willingly. Treats it of romance 1 
Visit we the groves of sunny Italy 1 
Or go we where the dark-brow'd maids of Spain 
Wander forth as pDgrims to the holy fane 
Of St. lago of Compostello ] 
Igt do. Neither, friend. We turn to the far-distant, foggy north. 

With its people so hardy and bold. 
With eyes that flash like the bright blue steel, 
And their locks of paley gold.' 

In the course of eleven centuries, no country has changed 
more than Norway, or perhaps as much. Its fields and 
cultivated land, which now, to say the least that justice 
demands, repay the toil bestowed upon them by the 
labourer, were then nothing but marshes and morasses, 
interspersed with impenetrable pine forests, the favourite 
haunt of the woK and the bear. Now its shores are 
visited by foreigners of all nations, attracted there by 
"business or pleasure ; then it was regarded with super- 
stitious awe by the more civilised parts of Europe as 
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the chosen abode of those grisly gods, Odin and Thor ; 
over its morasses and along its shores flew the dismal 
fate-maidens, with shrieks more piercing than the howls 
of the wolves. And well did the character of its in- 
habitants accord with that won for it by its inhospitable 
shores, who, under the various names of Scandinavians, 
Goths, Northmen, or Danes, century after century, 
rolled their tide of devastations over more peaceful 
Europe. Many came forth never to return ; others, as 
if gorged with their prey, returned at intervals to their 
mountain fastnesses, to repose and to recruit, and then 
to come forth again with fresh vigour, and a seemingly 
inexhaustible band of plunderers, to harry the shores of 
those unhappy countries whose inhabitants were too 
weak to defend themselves. 

Nevertheless, with all their cruelty, and barbarity, 
there is a charm about them that attracts us; their wild 
courage and wilder generosity rivet our attention, and 
we listen more willingly to the tales and legends of 
their doings than we do to the tame chronicles of 
prosperous, industrious citizens; and this is why 
they seem to us fit heroes for a tale, wild and rude as 
themselves. It must not, however, be supposed that it 
is at all intended to give a perfect portrait of either the 
Viking's character or manners; that were far indeed 
beyond the writer's power, who will be quite content if 
the wild Northmen are placed in anything of an amusing 
or interesting light, from whom, according to tradition, 
she may claim in some remote degree to be descended. 

On a bold projecting rock, at the entrance of a long, nar- 
row, Norwegian gulf, there stood, towards the end of the 
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•eighth century, a large wattled building overlooking the 
sea, separated from the edge of the cliff by a mere strip, 
but suflBlciently wide to allow a beacon to be kindled upon 
it in times of necessity without much risk of setting the 
dwelling on fire. Below, the cliff sunk perpendicularly 
into the sea, which dashed its fury against the base, and 
sometimes during the winter storms threw its spray up 
high enough to wet those who were walking on the ter- 
race. Behind the dwelling was a dark pine forest, 
which extended many a mile into the interior and down 
nearly to the sea on the right ; there the cliff a few 
miles farther on gradually subsided, and ended in a 
morass, which separated the sea from the forest. To 
the left, on the other side of the estuary, was a mighty 
cliff, which rose like a giant amid his surroundings, and 
well served as a landmark for leagues out to sea. 

Here, in this rude dwelling, lived Oscar, the ' sea- 
king,' as he was proudly called by his kinsmen and fol- 
lowers — 'sea-robber,* as he was more contemptuously 
designated by those who perhaps had but too much 
reason for what they said of him, that he was the 
fiercest of all the Vikings that at that period harassed 
the northern and western shores of Europe. Here 
he lived in savage grandeur, declaring, by the very 
rudeness of his dwelling, that his home was not on the 
land, but, like the sea-birds, he only sought there 
temporary repose. 

On the shores of the gulf dwelt his followers, rough, 
hardy men, who, like their lord, sighed at the inglorious 
inactivity to which winter had reduced them, and longed 
for the return of spring, that they might again launch 
their galleys, which, now drawn up high and dry out 

1—2 
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of the way of the winter storms, showed, by the care 
and strength with which they were built, that their 
owners put far more value upon them than they did 
upon the rude hovels where they passed the dark 
months of the year. 

At this season, when you went through the village (if 
the miserable huts deserved such a name), you might see 
many a stalwart warrior, but upon the height above, all 
was still; for, except at stated times of high festival 
or solemn religious rite, Oscar lived much alone. A 
few weeks hence, the icy chains of winter wiU be 
broken, and then all will be gone, except a few too aged 
and decrepit to accompany the warriors. These were 
no serfs following a feudal lord, but free-bom, proud^ 
unyielding men; yet, devoted, to Oscar, and bound to 
him by the strongest attachment, they would have fol- 
lowed him through fire and water, and they cheerfully 
obeyed his least command. 

And yet Oscar possessed none of those qualities 
which constitute a popular leader. He was neither 
gay, merry, nor courteous, had no power of oratory^ 
was gloomy, taciturn, no lover of the festive board, and 
sternly condemned all excess thereat ; he ruled by the 
mere force of an iron will, undaunted courage, and per- 
severance, that was alike undisturbed by prosperity, un- 
broken by adversity. His followers loved him pas- 
sionately, went without questioning wherever he led 
them, as with him there was but one alternative, death 
or victory — they left their bones mouldering on the 
field, or they carried away their black ravens in 
triumph. 

It was just the close of winter ; the frost and snow 
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lad had it all their own way for many months, but 
though spring was beginning to gain ground daily, almost 
hourly, she had to fight hard for every inch she won, 
and now and then she was, as it were, beaten back by 
a fiercer onslaught than usual, and had to begin the 
strife again. It was getting late in the day ; the sun, 
having done his best to melt the snow during some 
hours, was tending towards the west; the upper 
country was still bright, but many spots close down 
by the river were already growing dark; and the 
Northmen's galleys threw dark shadows along the 
beach. 

Two children, a boy and girl, were playing up and 
down among the boats. The boy, who looked about 
twelve years old, was dressed, according to the fashion of 
the age and country, in a loose upper garment, made of 
the rudely tanned fur of some wild animal, and confined 
at the waist by a girdle of wolf-skin, in which was 
stuck a short dagger ; his head had no other covering 
than its own dark hair, which, together with his well- 
formed frame, betokening rather agility than strength, 
and his bright hazel eyes, showed a more southern 
descent : while his exceedingly fair skin, now flushed 
with air and exercise, proved that there was, at least, 
some of the Northman's blood in his veins : probably 
he was the child of some southern maiden, who, from 
necessity rather than love, had wedded her stern con- 
queror. 

His companion, who might be a year younger than 
himself, wore a robe of some coarse woollen material, 
and, in spite of the severity of the season, her arms and 
neck were bare, except for the circlets of gold she wore 
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upon each ; her luxuriant hair, which glittered and 
sparkled in the sun like the purest gold, fell unconfined 
over her shoulders in masses that were rather wild 
than disorderly ; her bright blue eyes flashed from be- 
neath their long lashes, and the whole appearance of 
the little maiden was imperious and commanding, yet 
irresistibly attractive. 

For some time the children played happily enough ; 
but at last a dispute arose about something the boy 
wished his companion to do and she would not, and he 
exclaimed rather passionately : 

* Thou must obey me, Ehunelda, since I am to be thy 
lord and husband/ 

' My husband, perhaps ; my lord, never' said Ehu~ 
nelda defiantly. * And if I wed thee at all is still to be 
seen ; perhaps I may not choose to marry a stranger, as 
thou art, Eric' 

* I am not a stranger, Ehunelda,' said Eric proudly,. 
* and that thou knowest.' 

' I know,' retorted Ehunelda, ^ what old Osric says,, 
about how thou wast brought here when thou wast a 
babe. Thou art none of ours ; thou knowest my father 
never calls thee son.' 

' Then why does not thy father send me back to my 
own people,' said Eric. ' I would be with them, for I 
like thee not when thou art cross, Ehunelda.' 

' Ask my father why he does not send thee back,' said 
Ehunelda. * Ah ! thou darest not !' 

^ I dare !' said the boy fiercely. 

'Ask him, then, now,' said Ehunelda; 'there he comes 
along the sand with Wolf. If thou art not afraid, now 
is thy time.' 
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And Ehunelda looked mischievously and mockingly 
at her companion from over the edge of the galley, into 
which she had climbed while they had been talking. 

Eric was no coward, and now he had been provoked 
beyond endurance by Rhunelda's taunts ; but he shrank, 
and involuntarily drew back a step, as the Viking ap- 
proached them, striding slowly along the beach, wrapped 
in his bearskin, and holding in his hand his massive 
war-axe, followed by a large dog, fitly named Wolf, 
after the grisly animals he so much resembled. 

Oscar's face was strangely like his little daughter's 
there was the same flashing blue eye, the same haughty 
air, the same golden locks, though age and exposure had 
worn the Viking's darker; and there was a gloomy, 
lowering expression on his face, not yet, at least, to be 
seen on Ehunelda's young features. Even she was awed 
into silence by his appearance ; but if no longer ven- 
turing to make her voice heard, her eyes still dared 
Eric to speak to her father. And Eric stepped forward 
to meet the Viking, who would have passed by the chil- 
dren without paying them any attention, and who did 
not look particularly pleased at the interruption, as he 
asked, somewhat impatiently : 

' What wouldest thou, boy V 

* Uncle,' said Eric, for so he had been taught to ad- 
dress the Viking, whatever their relationship, to one 
another might warrant — ' uncle, I have a favour to ask 
of thee.' 

' And what is it V said the Viking, looking not un- 
kindly down upon the handsome boy. ' Is it that thou 
wishest to come with me the next time the black raven 
floats abroad ? Thou art too young yet ; thou couldest 
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not defend thyself; thou wouldest only be a trouble and 

a charge. Play with Ehunelda for yet a few years, and 

then ' 

He was moving on ; but Eric exclaimed desperately : 
' It is not that I want ; I wish to be restored to my 

people and my home.' 

* What, boy V said Oscar incredulously. 

* To go home,* said Eric, ' from where thou hast kept 
me so long.' 

Oscar's forehead contracted, and his eyes flashed 
fire from beneath their shaggy brows, as he responded 
harshly : 

* Hast thou not here all thou needest ? 

' Everything,' said Eric ; ' but I will be a free man, 
and not thy slave !' 

* Insolent child !' said Oscar, raising his club threaten- 
ingly. * I will chastise thee as thou deservest.' 

But Ehunelda, naughty child as she was, had yet a 
generous heart, and could not bear to see. her playfellow 
punished for what was in a. great measure her fault, and 
springing forward, she caught her father's uplifted hand, 
exclaiming : 

' Oh, father ! do not strike him ; he only wants to go 
home because I am cross and will not promise to be his 
wife.' 

But these words only added fuel to Oscar's fury. 

' His wife !' he almost shouted. ' Who dares to say 
that V 

* All the old people,' said Ehunelda, opening her eyes 
wide in amazement. * And I will be his wife, too, if I 
like,' she added defiantly. 

' Never !* said her father, and stamped his foot till the 
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rock rang again. ' Thou shalt die sooner than many 
that base-born slave.' 

And he grasped the child's shoulder until the pain, 
though it could not draw from her a sound, brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

All Eric's anger against his playfellow was now gone, 
, and he rushed against the Viking, exclaiming : 

' Let her go, I say — ^let her go !* 

* Mind thine own work, child,' said the Viking, throw- 
ing him back; 'and thou' (to his daughter), I will 
teach thee better.' 

And he lifted Ehunelda in his arms. She struggled 
violently, like one unused to control of any kind, and 
not likely to bow to such rough authority as this. 

Eric once again made the vain attempt of releasing 
her. Oscar, exasperated beyond all bounds, struck him 
so that he fell, and lay for the moment stunned and 
■senseless. 

' Thou hast killed him ! thou hast killed him !' cried 
JRhunelda ; and, exerting all her strength, she dealt her 
father a blow in the face. 

From any one else this would have cost a life ; but 
Oscar was less irritated by his daughter's violence than 
he had been by Eric's defiance. 

' Tush, child !' he said, securing both her hands in one 
of his. ' He is no more dead than I am. See !' And 
he threw some of the cold salt water from a pool in the 
rocks over Eric's face. ' His colour is returning. But, 
child,' he added, his voice growing terribly deep and 
stern, ' thou shalt dearly pay this day's work.' 

And holding her so firmly that all resistance, and 
even all movement, became impossible, he wrapt his 
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bearskin cloak closely around her, and, followed by his 
savage attendant, "Wolf, strode away with her, in his 
arms along the beach. 

Eric raised himself on his elbow, and watched the 
retreating form of the Viking with an expression of the 
deepest hatred on his young features. 

* Oh !' he exclaimed bitterly, as he got on to his feet^ 
' if I only had the power to avenge myself, I would ' 

' Forgive him T said a calm, deep voice beside him. 

Eric started, and perceived, standing near him, an 
aged man with a snowy beard, wrapt in a mantle of 
frieze, with bare sandalled feet, leaning upon a staff, 
gazing out to sea with a strange, far-away look ; and as. 
he pronounced these words, he turned his eyes full upon 
Eric, and their quiet expression insensibly stilled the 
angry boy, though his tone was impatient as he said : 

' Forgive him ? Yes ; and \s^hat should I gain by it ? 
To be scorned by all about me as a coward, tamely 
submitting to an insult ; to forfeit all my right to be 
gathered to the brave band of warriors in the halls of 
Valhalla.' 

' Still, thou wouldest be doing right in forgiving him,* 
said his companion. 

* Look what he has done to me,' said Eric, impatiently 
throwing off the soothing hand that was laid upon his 
arm ; ' look at the blow he gave me !' 

' From which, I fear me, thou art suffering,* said the 
other gently. 

' I care not for the pain,' said Eric ; *it is the insult. 
And then see how he has taken Ehunelda away from 
me. I know too well where he has gone — ^to the cave 
of Freya. He always goes there as soon as the frost is 
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sufficiently relaxed to allow of the journey. There he 
wiU dedicate her to revenge, and she will despise me for 
weakly submitting like a slave ; and I wiU not.' 

The other sighed. But if Rhunelda was at that 
moment beyond the reach of his teaching, Eric was still 
near him ; so he made another attempt to soothe his 
angry companion by saying : 

* But, Eric, this is an injury done to thyself alone ;. 
for it is not possible that Oscar will harm his daughter. 
And he has always given thee the protection of a father ; 
has he not by that obtained the right to chastise thee 
as a son ? Look upon it in that way, and I think thou 
wilt no longer be so wrathful/ 

* I have said before,' replied *Eric, * that I care not for 
the blow; but, look thee, has he not, by keeping me 
from my kindred, inflicted upon us a mortal insult and 
injury, that can only be wiped out by blood ? There- 
fore, revenge is a sacred duty with me, and I will fulfil 
it.' And Eric tossed back his head with proud deter- 
mination. 

His companion said no more. They had now reached 
a point where it was impossible to pursue the argument 
further without striking a blow at the root of the whole 
religion of the Northmen, and that he was at present in 
no condition to do ; so he changed the topic by say- 
ing: 

* It will doubtless be long before Oscar returns ; and 
see, the sun is already low, and thou art in need of 
repose and food; the blood flows from thy forehead.. 
Come home with me, and thou shalt have something to 
eat.' 

And now, indeed, that the excitement was a little 
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•over, Eric was turning very faint, and when he attempted 
to move he staggered, and would have fallen had not his 
•companion thrown a protecting arm round him. 

They turned towards the cliffs, at this point access- 
ible by means of a narrow gully, which had been 
worn away by a little streamlet, here joining the 
ocean in its own wild way, instead of following the 
usual course of its compeers to the mighty river. A 
little later it would come, rushing and foaming, through 
the tiny opening ; but now both it, and the bushes that 
overhung it, were completely frozen, and afforded a 
means of scaling the cliff, so steep and precipitous, that 
at first sight it seemed as if even a mountain goat 
would be puzzled how to ascend it. Nevertheless, Eric 
^nd his companion began to climb, the old man moving 
with far more agility and lightness than might have 
been expected from his aged appearance ; and though 
as they went farther Eric flagged more and more, until 
he was wholly leaning for support upon his friend, the 
old man shrank not, and it was mainly through him 
that they at last reached the summit and found them- 
selves on the outskirts of the pine forest, at a spot 
where the farthest sentinels reached so near the edge 
of the cliff, that when the storms were high, their 
boughs were frequently wetted by the spray of the 
angry sea. 

Here it was complete twilight; but the old man 
moved forward with the steady step of one well ac- 
quainted with the locality, his arm supporting .Eric, 
though he was himself obliged to lean heavily upon his 
staff for assistance. In this way they proceeded for a 
igood quarter of a mile inland, always bearing in a 
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southerly direction, until they suddenly found them- 
selves upon the banks of a tiny pool, which drained 
into the marsh we have already mentioned. Here a 
clump of alders threw their bare branches against the 
sky, and between them and the pool, completely shel- 
tered against every wind, was a small hut, built of pine 
logs, the interstices of which were filled with dry, sweet 
gale from the bog close at hand. The roof was of reeds,, 
fastened and secured by shingles. The interior of the 
hut was bare, almost rude. In one corner was a couch> 
composed of dry heather, over which was stretched a 
deer-skin ; opposite was a shelf, and -—a strange sight 
in this land of barbarity and war — hanging above it a 
cross, roughly fashioned from firwood ; on the shelf — 
more wonderful still — lay a parchment book! The 
third side opposite to the entrance was filled by an 
oblong box. "When a fire was needed by the simple 
owner of this dwelling, he kindled it either in the centre 
of his hut or outside, as circumstances dictated. 

The old man having at length reached his place of 
refuge, seated the weary boy upon a large square stone, 
which, placed just inside the entrance, served as a 
bench. He then went to the chest, and took from it a 
flask, from which he poured a few drops into some 
water. With this he bathed Eric's brow ; and though 
the boy would have disdained to own that he had been 
in pain, his look of relief was a sufficient reward to his 
kind host, who next produced some rye-cakes and a 
preparation of goat's milk, probably intended for his 
own supper. These he handed to Eric, having first put 
a little from the same flask into the milk ; but though 
Eric eagerly drank off the beverage, he could not eat. 
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His host, seeing how sorely he was in need of rest, 
lielped him to take off his upper garment, stiff from the 
frosty air outside, laid him down on the bed, care- 
fully covering him with the deer-skin. He soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing his remedies take effect ; for, 
soothed and eased in mind and body, Eric fell into a 
profound slumber. 

While the young sea-king thus rests himself, we will, 
as a calm conclusion to this somewhat stormy chapter, 
tell our readers who this man was, thus preaching 
peace and forgiveness in a land where either quality 
was lightly esteemed. 

Twenty years before the opening of the story, Oscar 
had carried his marauding bands far to the south, until 
at length they arrived off the coast of Italy. Here they 
landed, with the intention of making something of a 
settlement; but this time they had reckoned without 
their host. The inhabitants round their proposed colony 
flew to arms, and, far outnumbering them, succeeded in 
repelling the Norsemen, who only escaped to their ships 
with great loss, carrjang with them as their sole booty 
one poor Christian priest. 

The enraged and disappointed robbers would have 
taken his life in revenge for their defeat ; but Oscar, 
whatever he might do later, had not at that time, at 
any rate, become so savage and cruel as to find comfort 
for his own losses in the blood of his helpless captives ; 
tind he spared Priest John's life, dooming him, however, 
to a fate which by many would have been regarded as 
little better than death itself — to be a slave in a distant 
and barbarous country. But Priest John had in a large 
measure the Christian virtue of contentment, and he 
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cheerfully acquiesced in his lot, and served Oscar to the 
best of his po^er and abilities. 

However, before long it was discovered that he was a 
Christian, and then the fanatical priests of Odin and 
Thor called for his blood as a sacrifice to their gods ; 
but once again a seeming chance interposed to save 
liim. Oscar was faithful to the religion of his ancestors, 
but he was proud — intensely proud — and in this in- 
stance his pride came to moderate his zeal. He had 
taken Priest John under his protection, and he would 
not give him up ; he had said that his captive should 
live, and the sea-king was not capricious ; but though he 
thus interposed his powerful protection between John 
and his persecutors, he had lost all his affection for his 
slave, and treated him vith indifference. 

Little by little, he was allowed to withdraw himself 
from his master's service, passing first .days, then weeks 
out of the house, until, as time wore on, he came to 
live entirely in the little hut where we have found 
him. 

In the course of tweiitj^ years, all those who were con- 
cerned in the voyage when he was taken captive had 
<iied out, or, if they still lived and were active, fresh 
deeds of war and bloodshed, brilliant, intoxicating suc- 
cess, ' wore memory of the past away,' and John was 
suffered to live in his hermitage forgotten and un- 
molested. At first he had tried to make converts ; but 
Oscar, whoever else might forget the existence of their 
Christian prisoner, though he might despise him, never 
lost sight of him, and seemed to have resolved, as a 
sort of counterbalance to his generosity in saving his 
life, to watch and see that he did no mischief by spread- 
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ing his doctrines; so at the first appearance of the 
attempt to teach those about him, Oscar sternly threat- 
ened him with instant death unless he at once gave up 
his preaching. 

No one would more willingly, or more gladly have 
laid down his life in the service of the Master he 
loved so well ; but he felt that his death at this point 
would benefit no one, and it was too nearly what he 
wished, for him to think it would be right to seek 
it ; so he gave up his hopeless attempt to convert the 
stern old warriors and patiently bided his time, passing 
his days in praying for the fierce heathens about him> 
in meditating, and studying the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
a parchment which he had saved when his monastery 
was sacked, and which ever since had been his greatest 
comfort. 

And now at last, after these dark years, the time that 
he had been waiting for seemed to be drawing near. 
Eric and Ehunelda made great friends with him ; the 
children often met him in their rambles, and tlie 
kindly priest was one to win their hearts ; he told them 
tales of the wild animals, with whom in his solitary 
silent life he had made acquaintance, mingling his tales 
with lessons of peace, forgiveness and truth, as he saw 
his hearers were able to bear them. He never ventured 
openly to preach Christianity ; they were too young to 
make a choice, or to understand it, and Oscar watched 
him with a jealous eye ; but he carefully prepared the 
ground and sowed the seed, and waited patiently, 
with the prayerful hope, that he might one day reap 
the fruit of his labours. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' He paused ; the word the vassals took. 
With forward step and fiery look, 
On high their naked brands they shook, 
Their clattering targets wildly strook, 

And first in murmur low, 
Then like the billow in his course, 
That far to seaward finds his soured, 
And flings to shore his mustered force, 
Burst in loud roar their answer hoarse, 

" Woe to the traitor, woe !" * 

Sib W. Scott— Lady of the Lake, 

Long lasted Eric's sleep, and long and patiently watched 
by him his kind host, first beguiling the time with his 
cherished book, then, when it grew too dark for this 
exercise, he sat with his hands folded, lost in medita- 
tion, perhaps in prayer. When the boy at last opened 
his eyes, his first inquiry was where he was, his next, 
what might be the hour. John went to the opening of 
the hut, and examined the skies, now thickly studded 
with stars. 

' It must be past seven of the evening,' he said. 

' Oscar will have been back long ago,' exclaimed Eric, 
springing up, 'I must home at once.' 

'Wilt not rest till morning ?' said his entertainer. 

' Thanks, no,' said Eric. * I am quite fresh, and I will 
not have Ehunelda say that I kept away because I was 
afraid.' 

' But thou wilt be patient V said John doubtfully. 

' If Ehunelda is not cross,' said Eric, laughing, but in 
a very different way to what he had done before his 

2 
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sleep ; his expression was bright, and all traces of liis 
anger, evanescent as it was violent, had disappeared. 
* Yes, I will try, because you ask me, and you are always 
good ; but,' he added gravely, ' you must not ask me to- 
forgive him, for that I cannot do/ 

John sighed, but it was a sigh that ended in a smile ; 
he could not despair of his pupil while the boy showed 
such affection towards himself ; here was love, the first 
germ of all. that was good — so he again looked to Eric's 
bruise, which was now very much less inflamed, and told 
him to let him see it again soon, should it be at all 
painful. This Eric promised to do, saying he would come 
again the next day and bring Ehunelda with him, if 
she were anything like in a good temper. John laughed, 
for Eric's merry manner was infectious, and hoped that 
the boy would reach home without misadventure. 

'No fear of that,' laughed Eric; *the distance ia 
short ; but do not thou, father, come into the cold — 
farewell.' 

And Eric bounded joyously away, like the free-hearted 
young sea-king he was.. 

It was a lovely night ; the stars shone with the bril- 
liancy peculiar to northern climes, and the pines, each 
with its snow-crowned top, stretched as far as eye could 
reach in either direction. A solemn silence reigned in 
the wood — there was no sound except where perchance 
a branch, aided by the power of that day's sun, shook 
itself free from its load of snow, which fell with a dull 
thud on the ground beneath. 

Eric had something of the poet's temperament ; the 
scene impressed him strongly, and he involuntarily 
slackened his steps. But this was neither time nor 
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place to indulge in fanciful dreams, lior in excessive ad- 
miration of the beauties of nature. A cold frosty wind 
was blowing ; the underwood in places was thick — at 
any point a wolf might be concealed, ready to rush out 
on the unwary traveller ; and Eric, much refreshed as 
he had been by his sleep, did not feel equal to an en- 
counter with the savage denizens of the forest. 

He pressed forward accordingly until he arrived at a 
• spot near the edge of the cliff, where, the trees being 
thinner, he obtained a view of the sea : then he stood 
still and uttered a cry of admiration. There it lay 
before him, the broad ocean glimmering beneath the 
wintry sky! The little waves rolled up one after another 
to the shore, and Eric fancied he could catch the reflec- 
tion of the stars in each crest. The stillness was broken 
by the rustle of the water as it washed the foot of the 
cliff, but no living being was to be seen or heard : 
nature had not yet awakened from the sleep of winter. 
The solitary spectator became conscious, from a chilli- 
ness in all his limbs, that he could no longer expose 
himself with safety to the night air. He turned to the 
right in the direction of Oscar's dwelling, which stood 
out black against the sparkling heavens, but as he ad- 
vanced and by degrees obtained a view of the front of 
the house, he became conscious of a lurid light shining 
from within through the broad opening that served for 
a door. 

' Oscar is keeping festival,' he muttered, and pressed 
eagerly forward. His opinion was confirmed when, on 
arriving at the palisade which surrounded the dwell- 
ing, he found the gate wide open. The palisade would 

have been but a frail defence against an enemy, but it 

9 9 
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was rather for show than for actual use, for the north- 
men never looked to the possibility of their having to 
defend their homes against a foreign foe. Had such a 
contingency arisen, they would probably have taken to 
their ships, and quitting their dwellings without a sigh 
of regret, would either have sought a new place of 
settlement on a more undisturbed' part of their own 
coasts, or else have striven to establish themselves 
by conquest on some more fertile and favoured shore. 

Eric, on passing the palisade, found himself in a 
moderate sized court, two sides of which were occu- 
pied by sheds of a rude description, while exactly oppo- 
site to him was the main building — a low irregular struc- 
ture of considerable length, though of only one storey, 
Eric entered a primitive kind of hall, the supports and 
beams of which were of firwood, with the bark still 
unshorn ; for three feet from the surface of the ground 
the walls were of unwrought stone, but above this to 
the roof was wattle- work. The roof itself was com- 
posed of birch willow laid transversely to the pine- 
beams — but the whole was so blackened with smoke 
that it was impossible to distinguish the materials or 
the form in which they were used. 

In the centre of the hall blazed a huge fire, and round 
it was collected a group of warriors; but there was no sign 
of mirth or revelry — all was sombre and stem. The 
men themselves were wild and fierce, with shaggy hair ; 
they were wrapt either in wolf or bear skin, and as it 
was time of peace, they bore no weapons but their huge 
axes and shields. At the end of the hall, where in 
later times would be situated the dais, stood a group 
of older men, the fathers of the band : their hair was 
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gray, and many of them bore scais from old wounds; but 
the fierceness of their eyes was yet undimmed, and 
their strength very little impaired by age- They were 
talking in low earnest tones, and from time to time 
they threw impatient glances towaids the other en- 
trance into the hall, that led into the interior of the 
house. 

Xear this entrance was placed a kind of rude table 
made of a single plank, supported at either end by 
blocks of stone, and at this table stood a most singular 
looking old man : he was wrapt in a mantle made of 
the skin of a polar bear — a rare article of dress at that 
time — but his cloak was scarcely whiter than his hair 
and beard ; his eyebrows and lashes were of the same 
snowy hue ; his eyes, of a light blue, sparkled with a 
wUd expression that at times amounted almost to in- 
sanity. They were the only pieces of colour about his 
person or dress, for his cheeks and even his hands looked 
bloodless. He was muttering to himself in a strange 
excited way ; ever and anon he struck his hand upon 
the board beside him. 

It was Lang, priest of Thor and Freija. Sarely seen 
outside the cave in the far distant mountains where 
he dwelt solitary^ his appearance now had something 
of awful portent in it, judging from the anxious faces 
of the warriors beside him, who by their subdued 
voices appeared to respect his meditations^ even while 
they carefully avoided nearer intercourse with him.^ 

Eric looked round on this scene in wonderment, then, 
turning to one of those next him, he asked, in a low 
tone: 

' What is the meaning of this T 
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*I know not/ said the man addressed, *but scarce 
an hour ago we were all summoned here by Oscar's 
command, no reason given.' 

' Oscar is then at home ?' said Eric ; low as he sgoke, 
his voice was heard by the enthusiast, who cast a wild 
glance round the assembly, exclaiming : 

' Where is the coward that speaks now ? where ?' 

Eric's blood rushed to his face, and he would have 
sprung forward in eager vindication, but his neighbour 
laid a not unfriendly grasp upon his arm : 

' Hush !' he said, ' wouldst brawl in Oscar's own 
hall ? silence, or go out.' 

Eric would stay and see all, and his companion, on 
his promising to remain quiet, released him, good- 
naturedly interposing his person and buckler so as to 
shield the boy from observation. But now there was a 
stir on the farther side of the hall, and Oscar entered, 
leading Ehunelda, clad completely in white, with no 
other ornament than her long golden hair, and a girdle 
of silver and scarlet threads curiously twisted. 

At the entrance of their leader, the band set up a 
wild and discordant yell, accompanied with clashing of 
their battle-axes against their bucklers till the roof rang 
again. A girl much older than Ehunelda might well 
have been terrified at the savage sights and sounds ; but 
Ehunelda was a true child of her father : her colour did 
not change, nor did her eye falter, neither did she tighten 
her grasp upon her parent's hand. 

Oscar waited till the noise had a little subsided before 
he spoke, and the instant his voice was heard, there was 
a deep stillness in the hall; his tones were full and 
rich, and now that he spoke in elevated strains, they 
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Lad lost that harshness and abruptness that distiDgnished 
them in ordinary conversation : 

* Friends, brothers, I have called you together to-day 
on a solemn occasion ! Fate has denied me a son ; when 
I die, the name of Oscar, and the names of all those 
glorious heroes that it represents, will perish with me, 
and the sons of the north will no longer be led by the 
descendant of Thor/ 

A deep hollow sound resembling a groan ran through 
the assembly. 

' But,' continued Oscar, * I have a daughter, and I 
purpose that she shall be a glory to her father's name ; 
she shall forget that she has the weak frame of a woman, 
and remember that she is the child of the warrior-god. 
Is my purpose good, friends V 

They expressed their approbation by wild shouts and 
clashing of their arms; then an old man near Oscar 
spoke : 

' Thou art right, O Oscar ! thine intention is good ; 
thy child shall be a glory to her race, and she shall 
behave herself as becomes one who counts among her 
fathers Ericon, Thorguld and Olaf, whose ships sought 
far distant countries, and before whom the sons of the 
stranger bowed and fled; and when thou art called 
hence, Oscar, to the halls of Walhalla, thy child shall 
have the honour of avenging thee — an honour so great, 
that it is accorded to none but those of greatest fame 
and highest courage/ 

He spoke with the authority of age, and no one ven- 
tured to gainsay or to make an objection ; but after a 
pause of a minute or so, one said : 

' By what discipline, Oscar, wilt thou make thy child 
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fit to bear the part thou designest for her ? — for though 
her heart be brave, her body is that of a weak woman.' 

* Habit does everything/ replied Oscar, ' and I pur- 
pose that from henceforth she shall come with us wh^n 
we sail, that she shall be trained in all martial exer- 
cises, and that she shall by long use become accus- 
tomed to the sight of death. What say you, counsellor 
and priest of Thor and Freija ?' 

* I say,' replied the old man we have before mentioned,, 
drawing himself upright, and looking around with a 
glance of almost wild insanity, ' that the daughter of 
Oscar shall lead her people to victory ; that her course 
shall be dazzling, like the sun at noonday ; that under 
her the bough which for a time appeared dry and withered, 
shall blossom afresh and be fruitful ; that great as has 
been, and shall be, the glory of Oscar, the glory of his 
daughter and her faithful adherents shall exceed it 
as much as the light of the sun does that of the waning 
moon. And doubly cursed be he who fails to follow 
and to serve her ; let him die the death of a traitor and 
a coward T 

Whatever doubts and vexatious feelings at being thus 
called upon to follow a woman any of the party might 
before have entertained, they were at once put to flight 
by this decided speech from one who was revered as a 
prophet and a priest. Loud and deep were the oaths of 
fealty to the little girl, who still, almost unconscious of 
the lot thus carved out for her, stood there smiling in 
her childish beauty. 

Lang took both her hands, and Oscar drew back 
that he might not appear in any way to influence 
her. 
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' Wilt thou, Ehunelda, promise/ said Lang, 'to devote 
thyself to the fate destined for thee, to follow glory and 
revenge wherever they may lead thee, unto death itself ? 
Wilt thou never shrink from danger ? Wilt thou alwaya 
remember whose child thou art ? Wilt thou do all this V 

' I will,' answered Ehunelda, in a clear, firm voice,, 
that rang through the hall, and without showing tha 
least fear of the stern, ascetic who was holding her. 

' It is enough !' cried the Northmen. * We. believe 
her ! We accept her !' 

But Lang shook his head. 

' Words are but empty sounds,' he said. * We must 
put it to the proof.' 

He drew from his girdle a small, glittering knife, with 
which he cut a deep gash in Ehunelda's arm. 

The child uttered not a sound, nor did a muscle of 
her face move, though the pain must have been sharp^ 
and the fast-flowing blood stained her white robe. 

Once again there was a deep cry of admiration, and 
Lang's stern features relaxed. 

' Thou art worthy ; thou dost not fear pain,' he said. 
*And now,' raising his voice to a loud and piercing 
scream, 'I devote thee to glory and to revenge; ta 
fight by thy father's side while he is with thee, and after 
he is gone from thee to avenge his death. Thor shall 
be with thee and strengthen thy weak arm ; and as thy 
foes fall fast before thee, they shall feel that, though the 
blows are dealt by a woman, they come with the full 
force of the warrior god. Take this ' (he thrust hia 
dagger into her belt) ; ' it has never yet failed to bring 
victory with it. Lang has spoken ; he that refuses ta 
follow, let him die the death !' 
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He suddenly released Bhunelda's hands, and rushing 
from the hall, was soon lost in the outer darkness, while 
far and wide resounded the shouts of Oscar's followers. 

Ehunelda sprang to her father, who lifted her in his 
arms, so that her golden hair mingled with his, and there 
was a strange, lurid light of triumph in his deep eyes. 

Eric's feelings during this scene had been various; 
first there had been astonishment, then anger at Ehu- 
nelda's thus taking part in a ceremony in which he was 
jiot included; but when he saw her blood flow, he 
uttered a cry of indignation and horror, and would have 
Tushed to her aid, but the Northman next him, whom 
we have already noticed as entertaining a friendly feeling 
towards the boy, laid a hand over his mouth, saying, in 
a low, hasty tone : 

' She must bear it. Wouldst run thine own head 
Against a wall ?' He retained his grasp upon the boy, 
for though fierce and wild as his neighbours, he had no 
wish to see the ceremony completed by the sacrifice of 
Jlric's life ; and death had been the boy's certain fate 
had he interrupted on so solemn an occasion as this. 

By the time all was over, Eric had had leisure to reflect, 
and he felt, with his friendly detainer, that it would be 
anything but safe to present himself before the Viking, 
on whose stern features there now lay a moody expres- 
sion, which warned all who knew him that it were best 
not to cross his will ; therefore, as no feasting was to 
follow this meeting, but aU were separating quietly and 
•decorously, he formed the resolution of leaving the hall 
with the crowd, and then, by entering at another door, 
to slip unperceived to his own little apartment. But 
he was not to escape so easily. 
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Oscar's keen eye let nothing pass ; he had perceived 
Eric when first he entered the hall, had kept his eye on 
him, and an attentive observer might have noted a scorn- 
ful smile that curled his lip when Eric's neighbour was 
loudest in his applause that he might drown any disap- 
proving sound made by the boy ; and now, as Eric was 
about to leave the hall, Oscar addressed him in tones of 
biting scorn : 

* So, Eric, thou hast come home again V 

Though Oscar's accents were such as to make Eric's 
blood boil, he remembered his promise, and answered 
quietly : 

' Yes ; dost thou want me ?* 

* I wish to speak with thee,* replied Oscar; 'but thou 
must come nearer — I am not in the custom of shouting 
what I have to say.' 

Eric accordingly stepped forward, and there was a 
murmur of admiration at the sight of him, with his free, 
upright bearing and handsome face, though that face 
was now pale, and bore the marks of Oscar's chastise- 
ment but too plainly. 

The Sea-king heard the murmur, and it called forth 
a deeper frown upon his face. Eric was in some sort 
Ehunelda's rival, and he hastened to remove the favour- 
able impression produced by the boy upon his fol- 
lowers. 

*Art more tamed than when I saw thee on the 
beach V he asked. 

Eric raised his head proudly. 

* I know not what thou meanest by " more tamed." 
I do not know what wrong I did that merited thy 
punishment ; but since thou must rule and I obey, I 
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am sorry for whatever I did that called forth thy 
blow/ 

Once again there was an admiring whisper. 

' I thank thee/ said Oscar indifferently. ' And, now 
that thou art brought to a better mind, what thinkest 
thou of what we have just done V 

' It was very grand/ said Eric. 

'Speak plainly, boy,' said Oscar haughtily; 'I under- 
stand not riddles. Wouldest thou, too, be dedicated to 
Thor, and follow the brave steps of our race V 

* In what manner V asked Eric. 

' As Ehunelda was just now — devote thyself to Thor 
and to revenge/ 

Twelve hours before Eric would have embraced such 
an offer with the greatest joy, and even now he was about 
to give an eager affirmative. He suddenly checked him- 
self. Something within him — he knew not what — 
powerfully impelled him to return a negative, and he 
answered quietly, but very firmly : 

' No ; I will follow thee, even unto death, but I will 
not be dedicated to revenge.' 

' And wherefore not V said Oscar, with increduloua 
scorn. 

' Because,* said Eric, speaking almost, as it were, by 
inspiration, ' because it is blessed to forgive.' 

A low, deep hiss ran through the hall. Oscar was. 
satisfied. For the time, at the least, Eric's credit was 
over with his rude followers, and he contented himself 
by saying, half apologetically : 

' You see, friends, what manner of boy it is that would 
propose himself as my daughter's husband. Shall it 
be so V 
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The answer was given with almost a frenzied shout : 

'Never! Never shall the daughter of the brave 
Sea-king wed a coward who is so base as to forgive an 
injury f 

Eric's cheeks burned, he clenched his hands ; but the 
same power that, in spite of himself, had made him an- 
swer thus, withheld him from giving any outward sign 
of his emotion, and he stood quietly while Oscar sjdd, 
with cold scorn : 

' Thou hadst best go to thy bed, boy ; with morning 
may return thy scattered courage/ 

And Eric darted from the apartment to the little cell 
in the wall which served him as a sleeping chamber, 
and flung himself upon his hard bed in a passion of 
tears. But through all his choking sobs there rose a 
vision of John's quiet face smiling upon him ; he felt, 
without understanding why, that he had done that 
which would call forth an expression of gladness upon 
those pale features; and when at last he fell asleep, 
worn out with the violence of his grief, there was a 
strangely peaceful look upon his flushed face — it was 
as if some of his master's calm spirit had breathed over 
his troubled heart. 

From this time there was a change in the children. 
They never spoke of this day's -occurrence, and when 
they met on the following morning, they played together 
as heretofore ; but while Eric drew more and more to 
John, and listened with ever-increasing attention to his 
lessons, Ehunelda started haughtily aside whenever the 
good priest taught of gentleness and humility. It seemed 
as if that walk with her father had wholly altered her 
nature, and that from being a spoilt and somewhat im- 
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perious child, she had suddenly become a woman, with 
a fixed, resolute purpose. But while grieving over her 
pride and inflexibility, John, with his usual loving man-^ 
ner, seeking the best side of everything, felt that there 
were the germs of a noble character in her determina- 
tion to do her duty and fulfil her destiny at whatever cost,, 
and that if once that proud spirit were humbled, the 
energy and courage which were now so wrongly directed 
might well form the basis of a martyr's endurance for 
his faith. Strengthening himself with these reflections, 
he braced himself for the present task of instructing^ 
Eric, who now listened so willingly to his lessons that 
he ventured to teach him to read, and to impart to hint 
some of the truths of the Christian religion. 

Thus passed the summer : the Northmen went forth 
on their (expedition, and returned in the autumn with 
their booty. Another spring came, and now Ehunelda 
was to accompany her father. 

Oscar coldly, and as a matter of course, gave Eric 
the offer of coming with him on the former terms, and 
once again, though the boy promised to devote himself 
in life and death to the cause of Oscar, but with a moral 
courage that ought to command respect he refused to- 
be included in the terrible band of revenge-seekers, and 
Oscar repudiated him with scorn. 

This was more than poor Eric could bear, and he 
resolved to run away, and if he could not succeed in 
joining some one of the numerous bands that yearly 
issued from their Northern haunts, to die in the forest 
rather than longer to expose himself to such insults as 
were daily heaped upon him. 

There was no guile in his nature. It never occurred 
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to him that by waiting until Oscar and his followers 
had departed he should run a better chance of finally 
escaping ; he set off at once in the heat of his passion, 
and from an unwillingness to implicate John in his flighty 
he did not inform even his kind friend of his intention. 

The boy's absence discovered, Oscar at once sent after 
him, and, of course, he was soon overtaken and brought 
back. There was a long and stormy meeting betweea 
the uncle and nephew (for so, following the custom of all 
about, we name them), to which no one was witness ; 
but Eric was sent away into the forest, in the charge of 
two stout Northmen, and for many years Ehunelda 
never heard the name of her old playfellow, nor had 
the least clue as to what might have become of him. 

John drooped silently. At first it did seem hard 
that he should be allowed to live on while everything 
that was worth living for was taken from him ; but 
soon he looked patiently up again. No doubt all waa 
sent him for some wise purpose — all would be clear in 
good time. 



CHAPTEE III. 

' What cares disturb the mighty dead ] 
Each honoured rite was duly paid ; 
No daring hand thy helm unlaced, 
Thy sword, thy shield were near thee placed, 
Thy flinty couch no tear profaned, 
Without with hostile blood was stained, 
Within 'twaa Uned with moss and fern ; 
Then rest thee, dweller of the cairn.' 

Sib W. Scott — Harold the Dauntless. 

Seven years have passed away since we introduced our 
readers to the castle of Oscar, the Sea-king ; seven years. 
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that seem to have left but little trace on the inhabitants 
-of either mansion or village. It is true that many war- 
riors have fallen in the distant forays, but their places 
have been supplied by their comrades ; old men can no 
longer bear the sword, but their sons are ready to take 
up the massive weapon as it falls from their father's 
feeble hand. But still, as we approach Oscar's dwell- 
ing, there is surely an air of greater desolation, a more 
entire solitude, than when we first made acquaintance 
with it. But yonder, on that distant hill-top on the 
farther side of the estuary, there is a large group as- 
sembled, doubtless called together by some religious 
rite or solemn duty. 

We will take an author's privileged powers of loco- 
motion, and without troubUng ourselves about the 
means of crossing the estuary, we will at once spring 
across and land ourselves among the group on the far- 
ther hill-side. The assembly is mostly composed of 
aged warriors, women and children, and all faces wear 
an expression of the deepest sadness ; by pressing 
through the crowd a little, we find that they are standing 
round an open grave, and by listening to their low fierce 
ejaculations we leani that they are mourning their 
leader Oscar — fallen, not in fair fight, by the hand of 
an open foe, but slain by base treachery, decoyed by the 
pretence of a friendly parley, by one of his own neigh- 
bours and countrymen, and then murdered ; and mixed 
wdth the grief was the desire for vengeance. There 
was the dejected feeling, the uncertainty incidental to 
their having lost their chief and being ignorant of the 
number of their foes. 

And now, winding slowly up from the banks of the 
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•estuary came the funeral procession. First stepped ten 
or twelve girls with dishevelled hair wailing for the 
dead with piercing shrieks ; but though they strove to 
mingle with their lament the fierce exulting hope that 
Oscar was now feasting high among the heroes of his 
race in the halls of Walhalla, there was fear and dis- 
tress painted on their countenances; the hand that 
had struck down Oscar, might it not soon menace 
them? 

Behind these maidens came the remnants of Oscar's 
hand, that according to custom had accompanied him 
half-way to the place of rendezvous, and there halting 
had escaped the fatal snare. Many of their faces wore 
an expression of deep shame ; had not their leader died, 
and they got off safe and free ? 

Next to this band of warriors moved six tall men, 
the sole survivors of Oscar's companions, who by des- 
perate fighting had succeeded in bearing off their be- 
loved chiefs body, that they now had the privilege 
they so well deserved of carrying to its last long 
home. 

They bore the corpse aloft on their shoulders, wrapt 
in the wolfskin cloak that was Oscar's usual garment 
in life ; the face and breast were left uncovered, and on 
the last was plainly visible the deep gash of the mortal 
wound. 

Behind her father's body came Rhunelda, with firm 
step and undimmed eye. She wore a long loose robe of 
woollen material, and over this a short body or corselet, 
made of links of steel ; her golden hair flowed far below 
her waist, and in her hand she held a sword. Her cheek 
was pale, but her head was erect, and her lips firmly 
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set. Bringing up the rear were the reserve of the band 
of Oscar, wild- looking Northmen, well meriting the title- 
of barbarians ; every face was downcast, though accord- 
ing to custom no one disturbed the repose of the dead 
by weeping. And now the maidens who headed the- 
procession had reached the top of the hill and mingled 
with the crowd of women and aged men there as- 
sembled ; and as they Joined them, thode waiting on 
the hillside raised their voices to swell the shrieks of 
the wailers : it was as if they thus found vent for the 
grief they had been so long suppressing. 

By degrees, the rest of the procession found their way 
to their proper places, and the customary rites took 
place ; before committing their chief's corpse to the 
ground, the bearers raised it in an erect position, so that 
all around might have a view of the face and of the 
wound that had caused the death. 

A deep shuddering groan ran through the assembly 
at the spectacle ; then the face was mufiled in the cloak^ » 
and the body was lowered into the grave. They then 
first threw in a layer of dried bracken and heather, next 
filled it up with mould until it was even with the soil 
around, then every warrior stepped forward and placed 
a stone upon the grave, until the cairn rose to a height 
that might be seen for some distance out to sea. 

The ceremony so far completed, Lang's successor, a 
pale young man, stood forth and spoke on the merits of 
the deceased, and on their duty to avenge him ; but he 
was nervous, his speech sounded cold, and the North- 
men stood round with dejected mien, and the air of men 
who know not what to do or whom to foUow. At 
length Ehunelda, who for some time had been standing 
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with her eyes bent upon the ground, looked up, her 
cheek kindled and her eyes flashed, and she spoke with 
a voice clear as a trumpet-call : 

* Fathers and brothers ! — ^for shall I not, having lost 
my own sire, find a father in every aged man, a brother 
in every warrior ? — will ye desert me in my need ? 
will ye make me feel that I am indeed an orphan ? 
Ehunelda seeks for vengeance on her father's base mur- 
derers. Years ago ye vowed to follow me ; I release ye 
from your oath ; I will have none with me who are not 
prepared to go even unto death in the pursuit of ven- 
geance.' 

There was a thrill and a murmur through the crowd ; 
Ehunelda perceived it, and with the quickness of one 
born to lead and to control she exclaimed : 

* Will ye come with me, or must I wander alone 
through morass and through forest, until I can plunge 
this sword ' (and she struck the weapon on the ground) 
* into mine enem/s breast.' 

'We will follow thee to death, brave daughter of 
Oscar !' cried a hundred voices, while a wild enthusiasm 
fired the throng. A proud smile lit up Ehunelda's face. 
It was a scene worthy of an artist. The fierce North- 
men, with their unkempt hair and beards, and scowling 
expression, now rapidly changing to one of almost 
fanatical hate and eagerness, as they looked towards the 
slight figure standing on a stone that elevated her a 
trifle above the crowd ; her long hair streaming like a 
banner upon the wind ; while the beams of the western 
sun gleamed fiercely upon her steel corselet. 

Suddenly a very old man stepped forth from the 
crowd and spoke ; his voice was low, and could scarcely 
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be heard beyond the circle of those immediately sur- 
rounding him, as he asked Ehunelda if she meant to 
marry, and if so, who she would give as a ruler to her 
people. 

' Never ! never !' replied Ehunelda, with an accent of 
scorn in her voice. * Never ! I have been brought up 
to lead, not to obey ; I will fight in the first rank in 
battle, but never will I give up my power by wedding 
another/ 

There was a shout of admiration and assent, for 
though they would have obeyed the least command, 
fulfilled the most capricious wish of their adored leader's 
daughter, they shrank from submitting to a stranger ; 
and Ehunelda would probably have lost all control over 
them, had they supposed that by marrying she would 
share her power with another, and thus impose upon 
them the yoke of an alien. Her resolution therefore 
to remain single gave her unbounded popularity. She 
gathered up her hair with her hand, continuing : ' I will 
forget that I am a woman, and cut off these useless 
locks.' 

She would have run her sword through them, but 
the old man who had spoken before interrupted her : 

'No, no!' he exclaimed, 'keep them on, beloved of 
the gods ; they shall be to thy people like a banner, 
ever leading them onward, onward, higher, higher; 
where is seen the gleam of that golden hair, there shall 
victory await the sons of the North !' 

Ehunelda let loose her hair, saying : 

* I take thine advice, father. • And now, my friends, 
this is no time to waste in mourning or in feasting ; I 
beg ye all to come to my house, where, mingling with 
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the funeral-banquet for my father, we must hold high 
council as to what means are to be taken for defending 
ourselves and avpnging him. It cannot be supposed 
that the enemies who slew him will be content with 
one victory ; no, they will soon be here to finish their 
work of extermination. Fathers, I beg your advice. 
Brothers, the aid of your arms.' 

She moved slowly down the hill, followed by the 
whole train of warriors. The rest of the assembly, as 
the sun had now set, and it was growing chilly, dis- 
persed to their homes with lighter hearts, it is true, but 
'not without grave anxiety for the future. And the 
mighty sea-king was left alone in his repose, on the top 
of the hill. 



CHAPlER IV. 



* What dost thou here, my friend 1 

He was thy bitterest enemy ; 
That he hath found his meed. 

Thou shouldst rejoice and ce exceedingly glad ! 

' Truly thou sa/st that to his latest breatbi 

He was mine enemy, and hated me ; 
Bat with those who are in the icy grasp of death 
The hving man should have no strife or quarrel. 

Among those attending the obsequies of Oscar the sea- 
king was a young man, whq seemed as if he were with 
the rest of his fellow7mon '^uers, rather than o/ them. 
He was enveloped in a deerskin cloak, with the flap of 
which he concealed the lower part of his face. He 
stood a little apart from the main group of wailers, and 
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had not all been so absorbed by their grief or their 
fears, he must have attracted attention. As it was, he 
was observed with something like suspicion by one of 
the old men there, who was on the point of asking 
who or what the stranger was, when the arrival of the 
funeral procession riveted every eye. 

Then the stranger drew nearer,5always however taking 
the precaution to keep his features hidden from view. 
Had any one during. the ceremony of Oscar's burial 
had his thoughts sufficiently disengaged to be able to 
watch his motions with critical attention, the young 
man's behaviour would certainly have drawn his notice. 
He seemed to be regarding everything with a sup- 
pressed though intense interest, until Ehunelda spoke, 
and then he raised his head sharply and listened to her 
eagerly, and when he heard her determination never to 
marry, he heaved a deep sigh, and his head sunk for- 
ward upon his breast. 

As soon as the ceremony was concluded, and while 
every one was still absorbed in watching, he moved 
rapidly and noiselessly forward, until he reached a spot 
where the forest grew down to the edge of the cliff; 
here he plunged into the wood, and was in a few seconds 
lost to sight among the thickly-growing trees. 

And now it was midnight : the moon ^nd the stars 
kept their quiet watch above ; below, was only heard the 
rustle of the sea, as it beat ceaselessly against the rock. 
On one side lay the estuary, black in the uncertain 
light ; and on the farther shore an attentive eye might 
from time to time, between the reeds and brushwood 
that bordered the river, and among which the village 
was built, perceive a sudden bright light, as if 
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«p torch was borne along, and by listening atten- 
tively, the faintest far-otf hum might be heard: the 
"Northmen were on the alert, preparing for an expe- 
dition. 

But here, up on the lonely hill-top, all was solemnly 
still, and as the wanderer stepped forth from the shadow 
of the trees and stood beside the cairn, he heard no 
sound but the whistle of the wind among the pine- 
branches, and the distant murmur of the ocean. His 
€loak was now- thrown back and displayed the well- 
bidlt figure of a youth of about twenty, wich dark 
. sparkling eyes, and a handsome thoughtful face. His 
only weapon was a long knife stuck in his belt, and on 
the hilt of this he kept his hand. It was plain that 
though his intentions here were peaceful, he was con- 
scious of being surrounded by enemies, against whom 
•it was necessary to be constantly upon his guard. 

His expression as he thus stood gazing on the cairn 
of the sea-king, at first showed an almost gloomy satis- 
faction ; but it gradually softened, and when at last he 
exclaimed in a low tone : ' Well ! well ! after all I owe 
^ great deal to him ; but for his care, I should scarcely 
be alive now,' there was something very like a tear 
trembling on his lashes. 

At this moment there were sounds of some one 
rapidly ascending the hill. He started, and involun- 
tarily grasped his dagger tighter, but in a few moments 
he was convinced that it was the hurried step of a 
woman or a fugitive. Nevertheless he deemed it pru- 
dent to again withdraw into the wood, from whence he 
had a full view of the open space round the cairn, 
and could at any instant make his escape, should need 
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arise, by going deeper into the forest, where it would- 
be scarcely possible, especially by night, to track 
him. 

Nearer and nearer came the steps, and at last Ehu-^ 
nelda sprang into sight, with quick panting breath after 
her run up the steep hill. With one bound she was 
beside her 'father's grave, where she stood looking in- 
tently down upon it for one moment, her face as White 
as marble in the pale moonbeams ; then nature asserted 
her sway even over that proud heart, and with one 
bitter cry of ' Oh ! father, father !' she sank upon the- 
ground with her head resting against the cold stones,, 
among which her hair twisted in and out, till it looked 
like* the threads of gold embroidery. Poor Ehunelda t 
this had been a hard time for her. She had shed no- 
tear when her father's bloody corpse lay before her, but 
firmly braced herself to the task of rallying the faint- 
ing spirits round her, and once again making of an 
uncertain multitude a band strong and ready to do* 
and to dare. She had succeeded, and now for .the 
moment her work was over ; for, proud though she was> 
and conscious of ability to think and to act, she never- 
theless had sufficient humility to be aware that in the 
present crisis there was needed experience such as she 
did not possess, and she deserved credit for the deft way 
in which, having roused her people, she yielded to wiser 
and older men the task of deciding what was right and 
best to be done ; therefore, though she had given the 
first impetus, the measures to be taken had been 
arranged by the grey-haired councillors of the tribe. 

And now all was settled for the present, and all had 
retired, either to rest, or to fulfil the duties that had 
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fallen upon them ; but a burning desire came over Rhu- 
nelda once more to stand beside her father s grave, and 
she had started alone to visit it. 

She was not afraid of the intense solitude, nor of 
seeing anything supernatural, for though a devout be- 
liever in all the superstitions of her country, Rhunelda . 
was totally without fear ; and though, according to what 
she had been taught, she felt that her tears by her 
father's tomb were wrong, that she was interrupting his 
feasting at Odin's board, she recked not ; and had her 
weeping, as she believed to be quite possible, called her 
father back from the world of spirits to reproach her 
with having disturbed his repose, she would, while 
asking his pardon for the wrong she had done him,, 
have entreated his advice and counsel in her perilous 
position. 

Thus she wept on ; her arms crossed above her fore- 
head, giving no sign of life or movement, except when 
now and then the cold sea-breeze waved her hair back- 
wards and forwards. 

The solitary wanderer had been no unmoved spectator 
of her grief ; he had come forth from the sheltering 
wood, and seemed to be watching her, as if he would 
fain have brought her consolation had he known how ; 
but when he saw her kneel motionless beside the stone, 
he became "seriously alarmed. Stepping close beside her^ 
he said in a low tone, 'Ehunelda.' She started, but 
did not raise her head ; were it a vision, she would ndt 
oiBfend the immortal by looking up before she received 
leave to do ^, and she replied in a muffled tone : 
' Who is it that calls me V 
* I, Ehunelda ; I would fain speak with thee,' replied 
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the stranger in such unmistakably human accents that 
she looked up quickly to see who addressed her. When 
she perceived the young man, she sprang to her feet 
with a momentary fear ; she was alone, far away from 
any aid, here on the hillside, with one who from his 
general appearance she saw to be a stranger : 

* What wouldst thou ?' she said, standing with head 
■erect at a little distance from him. ' 

' Dost thou not know me, Ehunelda V said the young 
man. * I am Eric, thine old playfellow.' 
She seemed to recognise him. 

* Ah r she said coldly, * what wouldest thou here V 
*I have come, Ehunelda,' said Eric earnestly, 'to 

^how my respect for thy father, and to comfort thee, my 
poor Ehunelda, if thou wilt permit me.' 

*^To comfort me!' said Ehunelda incredulously; 'I 
need no such comfort. And is that aU thou wishest 
iere V 

'I wish to speak with thee,' said Eric patiently ; * thou 
wilt hear me, Ehunelda V 

' Thou must be quick then,' said Ehunelda, seating 
ierself upon a stone ; ' it is long past midnight ; and as 
soon as the sun rises, I must be aWay to head my 
people.' 

* I will speak as briefly as I can,' said Eric plead- 
ingly, and chilled by the cold eye with which she 
i:egarded him ; he had expected a woman melting with 
old kindness and goodwill towards him, and he found 
himself in front of a judge, impartial and hard as the 
rocks around him. • 

' Years ago,' he said, ' Oscar the sea-king went forth 
to take vengeance upon Holdar, a rover who lived 
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twenty miles farther to the south, on the sea-coast. 
Holdar himself was away from home, and his wife and 
young brother ventured to defend his dwelling against 
the renowned Oscar ; the fight was a long one, but it 
ended in the slaughter of the warriors and the burning 
of the castle. While the stern Northmen stood by, 
enjoying the sight of their victory; while the flames 
rose in a glowing column to heaven ; while the beams 
cracked and the roof blazed like flax, a female figure 
stood out clear, beside one of the crumbling windows. 
It was Gunhilda, Holdar's wife : she called down the 
vengeance of heaven upon Oscar, cried to the fate 
maidens to pursue him with fury ; to the ravens to pick 
his bones. Gunhilda was very beautiful, and as she 
stood there, her long dark hair streaming upon the 
wind, all were struck with admiration ; and Oscar sprang 
forward to save her from a fiery death, but with a 
shrieking laugh she threw the babe into the sea-king's 
arms, telling him to revenge himself on that, for she 
was beyond his reach, and plunged into the flames. 
Oscar was not cruel ; far from wishing the blood of the 
helpless babe, he caught it in his arms, and carefully 
tending it, brought it home with him to be a companion 
to his own little girl. Ehunelda, that woman was my 
mother ; I was that child !' 

' All this I knew long ago,' said Ehunelda, with a 
hard dry voice. 

* Thou knowest,' continued Eric, ' for what cause thy 
father sent me from his dwelling. He did not, as 
many believed at the time, send me to perish in the 
forest, but to the house of an uncle in* the interior, 
where I lived till the other day, when I heard that my 
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grandfather, my mother's father, is still alive, thcwi^h 
where they could not tell me, and I have set out with 
the firm intention of finding him !' He paused. 

' Finish thy story,' said Ehunelda, ' and say that some- 
of thine uncle's followers were foremost in the attack 
upon my father.' 

' Yes,' said Eric sadly ; ' I own, to my shame and grief^ 
that such indeed was the case ; but I prompted them 
not, and I deeply regret it !' 

' Eegret it !' said Ehunelda in amazement ; * it is but 
revenge.' 

'But I am bound not to take revenge,' said Eria 
quietly. 

' And wherefore not ?' said his astonished com-^ 
panion. 

' Because I am a Christian !' said Eric firmly. 

' A what ?' exclaimed Ehunelda scornfully. ' My 
father hated and despised them; he said that they 
were making cowards of all the men, and that there 
would soon be left not a warrior in the whole breadth 
of the land that would fight as they did in the 
good old times. If thou art a Christian, begone 
from my sight !' And she turned her back upon him. 

'Ehunelda,' said Eric very patiently, though his 
colour was high, 'thou knowest not what thou art 
saying. Listen to me : Thou canst not fight like a man ; 
it is impossible ; thou hast not the strength. Were a 
champion to oppose thee, thou wouldest be thrown down 
at once, thou couldest not stand one moment. Ehu- 
nelda, I love thee dearly ; I have come a long way to 
seek and to save thee. Thou art pursuing a fearful 
path in thy mad thirst for vengeance. Come, let us flee 
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away together, and leave all this behipd us. Forget not 
altogether the lessons we learnt long ago of John !' 

Bhunelda's eyes flashed : 

' Get thee gone/ she said, ' and thank the old friend- 
ship that I had for thee, that I set not my followers 
after thee. Thou hast had thy revenge upon me, what 
more dost thou want V 

'Bhnnelda,' said Eric gently, 'thou knowest that 
the old fend has not been closed, that blood has not yet 
l)een paid for blood, that the reason my uncle's men 
joined in the attack upon thy father was not to avenge 
my mother's death, but because he unjustly detained a 
piece of land belonging to their leader ; therefore, accord- 
ing to the laws of Odin and Thor, the forfeit has yet to 
be paid, the revenge yet to be taken.' 

'Then take it now,' cried Bhunelda passionately, 
baring her throat and chest; ' plimge thy dagger into my 
hearty and rest assured that when the daughter's blood 
flows over the father^s cairn, thy mother's spirit will 
Lave nothing more to disturb her in her deep repose/ 

'Heaven forbid,' said Eric very gravely, 'that I 
should commit so great a crime ! No, Ehunelda, my 
revenge will be taken by love and kindness, not by 
l)lood and death.' 

Bhunelda's very frame seemed to shake with fury. 

' Base coward f she exclaimed, springing forward, ' if 
thou wilt not take revenge when it is in thy power, I 
will satisfy mine/ 

And drawing the dagger she wore, she rushed madly 
npon him. What Eric had told her would be the case 
nnder similar circumstances happened; for though 
taken unawares, he nevertheless in a moment had 
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wrenched the dagger from her grasp, and securing both 
her hands, drew her forcibly down beside him on one^ 
of the stones at the foot of the cairn, where she sat 
scarlet with shame at being defeated. 

* Ehunelda 1' said Eric, in a quiet pitying tone, ' thou 
art beside thyself; thou knowest not what thou art 
doing.' 

' Kill me, if thou wilt/ said Ehunelda haughtily, ' but 
I will have none of thy preachings.* 

' Thou art my prisoner,* said the clear firm voice, ' and 
must submit to what I will.' 

She felt that what he said was only too true ; she- 
could not unclasp his hands, which lightly, though 
strong as iron, encircled her wrists ; and grinding lier 
teeth with rage, she was obliged to acknowledge to 
herself that she was indeed a captive. 

Eric resumed : 

* If ever, Ehunelda, thou shouldest want a friend or 
a protector — and thou mayest well need both before 
very long — send to me, and I will come to thee. I will 
forget thine anger to-day, and will but remember that 
thou wast my playfellow in times long gone by. Fare- 
well ! we must part for a time ! May God in His great 
mercy change thine heart !' 

He released her hands ; she sprang up, and flew away 
down the hill without even waiting to pick up her 
dagger. Eric remained seated until the sound of her 
light footstep had died away in the distance ; then he 
rose, muttering half aloud : 

* I have provoked an implacable foe ; I must away,, 
and attend to my own safety.' 

But before he went, he raised Ehunelda's dagger^ 
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looked at it for a moment, and then placed it within 
the breast of his cloak. 

He plunged into the forest, and by various short cuts and 
turns, which he seemed to remember perfectly, speedily 
found his way to the hut of John, the Christian cap- 
tive we spoke of in an earlier chapter. Eric knocked 
once, twice, without receiving any answer ; but at the 
third time he was bidden to enter. 

The little hut was scarcely changed since his last, 
visit there, now so many years ago ; but the owner was 
lying stretched on his bed of deerskin ; a pinewood torch 
stuck in a hole in the wall above his head, while his 
precious parchment lay before him. He was not reading, 
he had become too nearly blind for that. He raised his 
head with something of a start as the young man 
entered, and said : 

' Do ye come here to take my life ? there is little 
else here for ye.' 

' Father, dost thou not know me V said the intruder, 
coming and kneeling down beside him: 'I am thine 
own pupil Eric' 

'Now Heaven be praised!' cried John fervently^ 
while tears of eager excitement and surprise rolled 
down his cheeks, * for having thus once again, before I 
die, allowed my old eyes to rest upon thee. Thou hast 
been living with thine uncle all this time ? for thither 
Oscar told me he had sent thee.' 

* Yes,' said Eric, * and I have but lately heard the 
full story of my birth. But, knowest thou not that. 
Oscar is dead V 

* May God have mercy upon his soul !* said John 
solemnly. 
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* I came here to be present at his burial/ contiimed 
Eric ; ' Ehunelda is leader now, and she is, alas ! mad in 
lier desire for vengeance for her father's death/ 

* Those sound not like the words of a worshipper of 
Odin and Thor V said John wistfully. 

' I am a Christian !' said Eric quickly. 

* Thanks be to God !' cried John, clasping his hands, 
■as if by that to still the beating of his heart ; ' but tell 
me how !' 

* My uncle had an old Christian slave,^ replied Eric, 
^ though himself knew not of it. I discovered it acci- 
"dentally ; and I obtained from him a continuation of 
those teachings I had already had from thee. A few 
days before his death, he baptized me, and I am deter- 
mined, as far in me lies, to live according to my pro- 
fession/ 

John did not answer ; there was an expression of deep 
joy and thankfulness upon his face. After a short 
pause Eric resumed : 

* I have lately learnt that most probably my grand- 
father, my mother's father, is yet alive • I am resolved 
•either to learn the certainty of his death, or, if alive, 
to find him. I wished first to see Ehunelda ; I have 
•done so, and I have made her my mortal foe. I 
must fly as soon as morning dawns. But, father, thou 
wilt watch over Ehunelda, and if thou seest that her 
passions are bringing her into danger, thou wilt let me 
know.' 

' I ? alas, my son,' replied John, ' I cannot leave my 
bed, and it is long since Ehunelda came to see me. 
Eut should occasion offer, I will do my best for her. 
Hast forgotten all thy reading, Eric V 
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' I fear me, nearly so/ replied Eric ; ' shall I try V 
John handed him th^ parchment, and then in that 
lowly hut was seen a strange sight ; the wild young 
warrior with his haughty brow bending meekly over 
the crabbed and crooked letters, while he slowly and 
laboriously spelt out the precious words. So intent 
was he upon his task that he never looked at John, 
until the first rays of the sun piercing through the 
cranks and crevices of the frail wall, warned him that 
it was time he started ; but when he glanced towards 
his companion, he was struck by the perfect stony 
white of his face. He stepped up to the bedside, and 
laid his hand upon him — ^then he uttered a slight 
groan ; — ^his aged master was dead ! 



CHAPTER V. 

* 'Twas then, in hour of utmost need. 

He proved his courage, breath, and speed ; 

Now slow he stalked, with stealthy pace. 

Now started forth in rapid race ; 

Oft doubHng back, in mazy train, 

To blind the trace the dews retain ; 

Now clomb the rocks, projecting high, 

To baffle the pursuer's eye ; 

Now sought the stream, whose brawling sound, 

The echo of his footsteps drowned. 

o o e e 

If deeper down the copse he drew, 
He heard the rangers' loud halloo, 
Beating each cover while they came. 
As if to start the woodland game.' 

Sm W. BcoTT—Hokeby. 

It was scarcely six o'clock in the morning ; but the sun 
was akeady high. The alders round the pond near to 

4 
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John's hut were in full leaf, and though to those living 
there it seemed but as yesterday since everything was 
held by the icy hand of winter, already some of the 
earlier flowers were showing their seeds, and the cran- 
berries were forming. The delicate bog-gale scented 
the air, and the bedstraws spread their tiny, star-like 
flowers. 

In the centre of the clump of alders, where the boughs 
were thickest, stood Eric, beside a deep trench that he 
had apparently just finished digging, for he was leaning 
upon a rude wooden instrument that served him for a 
spade. It had been a work of no small labour to dig out the 
ground, which, in the shade, had scarcely yet thoroughly 
recovered from its wintry freezing, and Eric was hot 
and flushed. He now gathered small branches of heather, 
which he threw into the grave mingling them with the 
wild gale. Every minute was precious, and this delay 
might perhaps cost him his own life ; but he reckoned 
no toil or risk too great if he could render his master's 
last resting-place more secure. 

Having thus lined the grave, he made his way to the 
hut, whence he presently returned, bearing the body, 
carefully wrapped in a cloak and in the deerskin that 
had served him as a bed. He reverently laid it in the 
grave, threw in, according to the custom of the country, 
more branches of heather and bracken, then filled it up 
with soil, and, with considerable difi&culty, gathering 
together some stones, he heaped them upon the mound 
to protect it from the wolves. 

He was about to move away, when an idea seemed 
suddenly to strike him. He recollected that when the 
aged Christian servant of his uncle was dying, he had 
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begged him when he buried him to put up a cross over 
his grave. John certainly must not be without this 
addition, which Eric regarded somewhat in the light of 
a charm ; and not having altogether emancipated him- 
self from the terrors of Odin, he thought it might be 
something to keep the offended warrior-god from the 
grave of his old contemner. He hastily cut two little 
branches of alder, which he peeled, and tying them in 
the form of a cross, placed them at the head of the 
grave. 

He had now done all that he could, and must think 
of his own safety. He went back to the hut, took up 
the parchment, opened the chest before-mentioned as 
standing at the end of the hut, and took from it the 
tiny flask in which John kept his healing essence, put 
both within the breast of his cloak, carefully secured 
the door, and then was standing in front of the clump 
of alders, thinking how thick they grew, and congratu- 
lating himself that the boughs hung so close, no one 
would guess there had been a late intrusion into the 
bushes, when suddenly he saw a shadow in the pool 
at his feet ; he turned, and perceived the figure of a 
man rapidly approaching him through the pine-trees. 

It was a Northman of the most savage and wild type; 
his feet and ankles were bare, the deerskin that was 
thrown aroimd him looked as if it had been torn straight 
from the carcass, and there was no appearance of the 
rude attempt at tanning that was usually employed 
before the skin was worn. 

His red hair hung in shaggy locks over his shoulders, 
and fell low on his forehead, weather-beaten and scarred 

4—2 
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with wounds. His expression was sullen and ferocious ; 
in his hand he carried a long axe. He was moving for- 
ward with precaution, as if unwilling to be seen, while 
his bare feet made scarcely any sound upon the earth. 

Although Eric was quite prepared to see a foe in 
every one that approached him, he nevertheless had na 
wish or intention to provoke a quarrel ; so he only drew 
his dagger, to show the fellow that he could and would 
defend himself should necessity arise, and then remained 
as before, gazing into the pool. The other continued 
his slow and somewhat stealthy approach, until he was 
within a few yards of the young man, when Eric, feel- 
ing that he could not with safety allow him to approach 
nearer, until he was certain he were friend or foe, looked 
round quietly, giving the customary salutation, saying : 

' Grood-morrow, friend ; thou art abroad early.' 

' Not too early for the business I have in hand,^ said 
the other. ' And who mayest thou be, ^vandering about 
thus ? 

' A stranger,' replied Eric, ' merely passing through 
the country.' 

' Hast breakfasted V demanded the other. 

* No,' rejoined the young man, laughing ; ' nor am I 
like to get anything more for either breakfast or supper 
than I can find or kill in the forest.' 

' That were a pity,' said the man. ' But if wilt come 
with me, I will mend thy breakfast fare. The sun is 
.high, and I at least have a hunter's appetite.' 

The offer and words were frank and fair enough, but 
there was something in the fellow's manner that re- 
pulsed rather than attracted ; his voice was hoarse, re- 
sembling the growl of a sullen bear. While he was 
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speaking he kept shifting from one foot to the other, 
with a kind of awkward nervousness (if such a thing 
existed in those days), and, above all, he never looked 
Eric straight in the face. These signs would have been 
sufficient to put a man upon his guard in a country 
where every man you met might be your mortal enemy, 
even had there not been, as in Eric's case, particular 
reasons for fearing a hostile attack ; but he was young, 
not willing to suspect everybody wishing to do him 
hurt, perfectly fearless, and, besides, very hungry, and 
would have run even greater risks than appeared at first 
sight to threaten him from this man for the sake of a 
breakfast; so, albeit not relinquishing his hold upon 
his weapon, he accepted the proffered refreshment, ask- 
ing in what direction the hunter's dwelling lay. 

' This way,' replied the other, pointing deeper into the 
forest. 

They walked for some time in silence, each taking a 
mental survey of the other, whereby their mutual re- 
spect was increased; for if Eric could not help admiring 
the appearance of strength and courage that lay on the 
guide's savage features, the man on his part glanced 
with something like envy at the youth's well-built 
frame, his elastic, firm step, and his bold, free expres- 
sion. If either entertained a hostile feeling for the 
other, his regard for his enemy's personal appearance 
prevented him from showing it. 

Suddenly the guide spoke. 

' What art thou doing in this neighbourhood, friend ? 
It is rare for strangers to come here.' 

'I am travelling through the country,' said Eric. 
' May I ask who is the head jarl here ? 
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' Dost not know the name of Oscar, the sea-king V 

' His name — yes. Does he rule you V 

* Hast not heard of his death V said the man incre- 
dulously. 

' I am a stranger here/ said Eric firmly. 

The man looked at him for a moment suspiciously ; 
but Eric met his glance undauntedly, and the fellow 
felt that, as far as looks went, his companion had spoken 
truth — those sparkling, dark eyes, that crisp, dark hair, 
did not belong to a son of the Vikings. 

There was a momentary silence ; then Eric, who 
wished to maintain as long as possible the amiable 
relations between himself and his entertainer, said : 

' So the jarl is dead. Who rules in his stead — ^his- 
son?' 

' No,' replied the other ; ' his daughter, Ehunelda,' 

'Pardon me, friend,' said Eric; *I know not the 
customs of these parts, but surely it is strange for the 
sons of the North to be led by a woman V 

' Very, indeed,' replied the other ; ' but we love and 
obey Ehunelda.' 

' She must be very beautiful,' said Eric, 'thus to have 
charmed you.' 

' She isl replied the man ; then, conscious that he 
had committed himself, he added hastily, ' that is, as- 
far as I, a poor cnicht, can telL' 

If Eric had been disposed to put any confidence 
in the man before, that, confidence was now wholly 
destroyed. The fellow's manner had hitherto been that 
of an inferior ; he had now betrayed that he was ac- 
customed to be about the person of Ehunelda. Eric 
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drew to the farther side of the path, and they pursued 
their way in silence. 

Suddenly the guide uttered a sharp cry : 

'Oh! ohr 

* What is the matter X said Eric, turning. 

' I have fun a thorn into my foot,* replied the other, 
staggering against a tree, and pointing to his foot, from 
which the blood was fast flowing. * I must get it out. 
Oh! ohr 

* Can I help thee X said Eric, touched by the appear- 
ance of suffering. 

' No,' replied the other. ' Go on ; I wiU overtake 
thee. Turn by that large tree there to the left ; thou 
wilt see my hut right before thee. My wife is there. 
Oh! oh!' 

« 

Eric moved on a few paces. Suddenly a suspicion 
flashed through his^ mind. The fellow's complaints had 
been strangely excessive, where his countrymen walked 
for miles with their naked feet, and where the bearing 
of pain was considered one of the means of attaining to 
glory. Had these cries been feigned, to throw him off 
his guard ? All these thoughts passed through Eric's 
mind in far less space of time than it takes us to write 
them. He looked hastily round, and well was it that he 
did so ; for at that moment his enemy was stealing upon 
him, with the intention of cutting him down from 
behind. When he saw that his purpose was discovered, 
he aimed a blow at the young man, exclaiming : 

* Die ! despiser of Ehunelda !' 

' Ha I thou knowest me, then ?' said Eric, and with 
desperate courage he threw himself upon his adversary, 
just as another blow was struck at him with the fatal 
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axe ; happily it lighted upon his shoulder, instead of 
his head, and before his adversary could recover his 
weapon, Eric had wrenched it from him, thrown it to 
the ground, and closed with him. 

There was a fearful struggle of a few moments ; what 
Eric wanted in brute strength, he made up for in light- 
ness and agility. But the blood was flowing fast from 
the gash in his shoulder ; it seemed as if he must be 
overpowered. Suddenly drawing a dagger from his 
belt, the man, uttering a loud and piercing whoop, struck 
full at Eric's throat; but at that instant Eric's long 
knife was sheathed in his breast — and he fell. 

There was no time to lose ; already Eric heard the 
distant shouts of the coming help to his foe. He pushed 
the still breathing body as far under the bracken as 
was possible at the moment, caught up the axe for 
defence, and set off running at full speed in the opposite 
direction to that in which his treacherous guide had 
been leading him. 

He had been running thus for a good five minutes, 
when discordant cries announced that the avengers had 
reached the scene of action. There was a momentary 
pause ; they were thrown out by discovering no one. 
Then a louder yell declared that they had found their 
companion's body, and they rushed forth in the pur- 
suit. 

Eric flew on, regardless of obstacles, scarcely touching 
the ground with his feet ; while, however, his flushed 
brow and panting breath showed that the strain was 
beginning to tell upon him. He still maintained his 
start, though the shouts of his pursuers echoed far and 
wide through the forest. Suddenly he was stopped by 
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finding himself on the banks of the river ! There was 
no time for consideration. He plunged into the water. 
It was icy-cold, and the stream ran fast. The swimmer 
boldly headed the tide ; he was growing exhausted. A 
little in front of him there rose a tiny isle, just level 
with the water's brink, on which grew one large alder 
bush. If he could reach this, he was comparatively 
safe. He made a spasmodic effort, touched the shore, 
dragged himself up by the branches, scrambled, scarce 
knowing what he did, to the heart of the islet, where 
he sank down exhausted. At the same moment the 
headmost of his pursuers reached the shore of the river, 
having tracked their prey thus far by the blood that 
flowed from his wound. 

They uttered a yell of disappointed rage on dis- 
covering nothing, paused a moment in consultation, 
then, separating into two bands, went, one up the river- 
bank one way, the second the other direction, while two 
or three remained beating the bushes round the spot 
where he had struck the river. That he should have 
committed himself to the rapid, icy current, seemed 
little better than madness ; besides, the opposite shores 
rose in precipitous rocks, extending more than half a 
mile in either direction, precluding the possibility of 
any one landing there ; and that Eric could have found 
shelter on one of the islets, of which there was a 
group of five or six midway in the stream, happily not 
occurring to them, Eric was for the moment saved, 
though how long he might be kept a prisoner on the 
island, or whether his strength would hold out for him 
to swim to shore again, was a matter of doubt and 
anxiety. 
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every motion torture. He endeavoured to walk, but 
could do no more than crawL Blank despair stared 
him in the face ; he could neither fight nor flee. A 
prisoner on this island, he must starve to death ! 

For one moment he stood irresolute ; then, with the 
stern determination of his race, he went steadily for- 
ward to the edge of the water, and, carefully peeping 
out, surveyed the shore opposite. There was no living 
thing to be seen as far as eye could reach in any direc- 
tion ; his enemies must either have given up the pur- 
suit in despair, or else, by the very ardour of the chase, 
been led far away. 

Eric took off his woollen garment, and then plunged 
into the stream, in the hope by this rough treatment 
to cure his stiffness; but the remedy had weU-nigh 
proved more fatal than the disease. At the first flow 
of the cold water around him, he lost all breath, and 
was obliged to catch at the over-hanging branches of 
the trees to drag himself up again to recover a little. 
The second and third trials were no more successful ; 
and he was obliged to recognise, with a groan, that, for 
the present, at least, it was utterly impossible for him 
to swim. 

He resumed his woollen garment and his fur cloak, 
which was now quite dry, and began striding vigorously 
up and down the tiny beach ; and this time with more 
effect, for though, to begin with, every step was agony, 
yet by degrees his limbs relaxed, and at the end of half 
an hour he could walk with some tolerable amount of 
comfort. His hunger, which had been for a while kept 
in abeyance by his sleep, began to make itself peremp- 
torily felt. 
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He drew fiom a pouch inside his cloak a small packet 
of diied deer-flesh and lye-bread, which he had brought 
with him for his supper the preceding evening, but 
irhidi the TBiions emotions attendant on the occurrences 
of last night had made him forget. 

This small store he divided into two equal portions, 
one of which he then ate, leserving the other for future 
needs. He quenched his thirst at the streamlet before 
named ; and as it would not be safe to venture on shore 
while the sun was yet so high, he looked round for 
some place where he mic^t repose his wearied limbs 
with less risk than on the damp earth. 

In addition to the friendly alder bushes, the island 
contained one pollaid willow, and into this Eric climbed. 
It was an uneasy seat, but he was alike raised above 
the marshy eaith, and hidden from observation by the 
tanked branches of the alder behind him, against which, 
frail support though it was, he leant. The sun cast his 
genial, warming beams upon him ; Eric grew gradually 
soothed, and all violent pain now having ceased, his 
ejeB closed again frmn very weariness, and he was once 
more asleep. 

He was awakened by a chill feeling in the air — ^the 
sun had disappeared, it was towards evening. He 
descended from his tree, and once again carefully and 
doedy regarded the opposite bank : all was still and 
solitaxy. He took off his for cloak, which he fastened 
upon his bead, witb the intention of, if possible, keep- 
ing it dry ; then, witli a short prayer to his master's 
God to preserve him boai a watery grave, he committed 
himaelf to the stream. 

It was a weird and solemn soena Though the son 
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had disappeared behind the barrier of rock upon the 
northern side of the river, and was approaching the 
western horizon, it was still some time before sunset. 
The reflection of every rock and jagged peak was clear 
and sharp in the transparent mirror ; everything was 
intensely still; not a sound of living thing; nothing 
but the lap, lap of the swiftly-flowing stream, as it 
swept on its way to the ocean, gurgling between the 
delicate green branches of the trailing water-shrubs 
along its banks. 

The sky spread overhead, an immense azure dome 
only tinged with a rosy hue above the rocky hills, be- 
hind which the sun had disappeared. It was a scene 
that would have impressed with awe even a thoroughly 
educated man ; was it strange that Eric, scarcely freed 
from the superstitions in which he had been brought 
up, should feel a strange terror creeping over him, as he 
slowly and painfully ploughed his way through the 
deep, for the arm that had been wounded hung stiff and 
helpless by his side, and he was swimming with one 
hand alone ? Was it strange that thoughts should sweep 
over him, reminding him of the tales he had heard 
and so long believed ? — that Odin and all the northern 
divinities, in which he had not yet lost ^^ faith, should 
rise up before him, making him dread their vengeance. 
He had forsworn them, derided them ; might they not 
well appear, and overwhelm and crush him ? Might 
not already out of the glorious west be starting' the 
winged bolt that would strike him dead ? A prayer to 
Odin for safety and protection rose to his lips, and, 
almost despairing, he let himself drift for a few moments, 
and floated idly upon the surface of the stream. But 
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the cunent was ever remorselessly bearing him onward, 
downward He again resumed the posture of swimming. 
At this moment an elk — so still was the scene — came 
down to drink at the water's edge, at a spot where the 
bushes were a trifle less thick and made an opening 
into the forest. 

The reader, now perhaps sitting quietly by his fire- 
side, can scarcely imagine the effect that this had upon 
Eric — the only living thing beside himself in this soli- 
tude. It seemed to encourage and strengthen him, and 
rpprove his want of faith in the Unseen God, who 
surely, since He thus cared for the beasts of the forest, 
would have some thought for the lonely wanderer. 

Eric was now so near the shore, that he could dis- 
tinctly see every movement of the beautiful creature, 
every turn of its large, liquid eye. Eric was a keen 
hunter, and at that moment food would have been inex- 
pressibly precious to him ; but so much was he struck 
by the whole picture of the deer and its surroundings, 
that he did not regret the not having with him the in- 
struments of death to secure the prey for his own. He 
remained stationary, watching it with an almost affec- 
tionate interest. 

Suddenly the animal raised its head, and caught 
sight of this intruder upon its solitude ; it gazed for a 
second at him, startled, then bounded away into the 
depths of the forest. But the weird speU was broken. 
Eric made a few vigorous strokes, which brought him 
to the shore,, landed, shook himself like a great dog, 
paused for a moment to regain his breath, and then 
walked rapidly forward along the edge of the river. 

He knew where he was now, and that, if he only 
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went far enough, he should reach a small fishing village 
on the outskirts of Oscar's domains, which, being so 
remote, was quite as ready to render aid to their other 
neighbour, Eric's uncle, as to Oscar. Much more, 
then, when they had nothing more to fear from the 
grim sea-king, were they likely to endeavour to in- 
gratiate themselves with one from whom they might 
with more probability expect reward or punishment, 
than from a helpless girl just entering upon her rule, 
with a mortal feud on her hands. Besides which, Eric 
had a claim upon one man, whose life he had once 
saved ; so that, if even the whole village should tarn 
against him, Wolfgang could not in honour desert his 
benefactor at this hour of extreme peril. 

But though Eric thus saw a chance of ultimate safety 
and repose, he was still several miles from the desired 
haven, and his dangers were by no means over ; for 
might not a foe be lurking behind every bush ? Might 
he not at any moment meet some of the returning pur- 
suers ? And then what was likely to happen to him, 
spent and exhausted as he felt himself to be, totally 
unfit for a hard fight ? 

But happily, at this his need, the elastic spirits of 
youth did not forsake him ; he had escaped so far, and 
that was always something. He walked steadily on, 
keeping a sharp look-out on every bush and angle where 
a foe might be hidden. The thoughts that crowded upon 
his brain were none of the most enlivening kind. He 
was most loth to ascribe the attempt to take his life to 
Ehunelda's vindictive treachery ; yet how otherwise to 
explain the conduct of his self-offered guide ? so unlike 
the usual behaviour of his countrymen, who, though 
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most ready to stab or to strike in any brawl into which 
their hot tempers might precipitate them, yet scorned 
to take unfair advantage of a foe ; to profess friendli- 
ness to him, and then to catch him at an unguarded 
moment. Eric pondered and pdndered : he would not 
blame Ehunelda ; he would not believe that she had 
given the order for basely attacking him. No ! doubt- 
less on first entering she had given way to a very 
natural burst of anger against her old playfellow ; some 
one had heard her, and without waiting to ask had gone 
forth with the intention of taking the defenceless 
stranger's life, hoping thus to win his mistress's approv- 
ing smiles, in which, had he lived to return, he would 
have found himself grievously disappointed; but how 
then to account for the band of pursuers which had 
evidently lain hidden, ready to rush upon their victim ? 
and had not the guide been pushed on by the desire of 
obtaining glory by personally ridding their chieftainess 
of her enemy, it had gone hard with Eric. He put 
aside the thought with an impatient atamp of his foot, 
and the exclamation, ' She could not have done it ! and 
then set himself to the more practical business of reach- 
ing his proposed place of shelter before the night should 
close in. 

The sun was now setting ; the western sky was purple 
and gold, and the edges of the clouds as they were re- 
flected in the water bore a brighter tinge. 

Suddenly, Eric thought he heard the sound of a 
voice calling through the wood. He stopped, listened; 
he heard it again coming nearer ! Self-preservation bade 
him seek a refuge among the tall reeds that covered the 
bank ; his high courage and impetuosity scorned con- 

5 
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cealment, even though the price should be overwhelm- 
ing numbers. He glanced at his wounded arm ; it hung 
helpless by his side ! Again the cry sounded nearer : 
his resolution was taken ; he stepped among the reeds, 
leaning his back against a willow-tree, ready for de- 
fence ; he would fly no further. 

Scarcely had he accomplished this, when across one 
of the open spaces in the forest, where he had a full 
view for some little distance inland, sprang a band of 
five or six men, aU tail and well made, and attired 
in cloaks of some kind of black fur. They all bore 
long axes in the one hand, and round shields in the 
other. 

Eric had no difficulty in recognising them as mem- 
bers of Oscar's own especial bodyguard. They 
moved forward with Tapid though steady steps ; they 
were not seeking any one, that was certain, and Eric 
breathed more freely. A few paces behind them came 
Ehunelda herself, with a slower, more wearied step; 
her cheeks were bright with exercise and excitement, 
and her eyes sparkling, but her look was unrested and 
feverish, and ever and anon she cast an eager, almost 
startled, look around, as if she feared to see some spectre 
rise from the bushes ; but it would have required a 
sharper eye than that of her rough attendants to note 
these slight symptoms. Her general aspect was bold 
and free ; well calculated to strengthen the favourable 
impression made in the first instance by her extreme 
beauty upon a rudely poetic people. She had evidently 
been out hunting, for she bore bow and arrows, and 
immediately behind her came three or four attendants 
of a lower class carrying a magnificent deer. 
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If Eric had before cherished any unkind or suspicious 
feeling against Ehunelda, all vanished at the sight of 
her; and he could hardly restrain himself from springing 
to her side, from the mere desire of being near some- 
thing he had known and lo\red. But the sylvan 
train passed on; the sound of their voices and steps 
died away in the distance, and all was once again silent 
and solitary; and Eric pursued his way, wondering what 
could have brought Ehunelda and her bodyguard .out 
hunting at a time when it might have been supposed 
that every one would have been occupied in preparing 
for an immediate march against the enemy. 

Eric slowly and wearily plodded on; the shadows 
lengthened and deepened, it was not darkness, but 
rather a subdued twilight in this far northern summer. 
At last he saw, a little way before him, a small number 
of huts, clustered close under the shelter of an overhang- 
ing rock; he turned aside to the left, wending his way 
with difficulty between the reeds and rushes, frequently 
splashing into a pool, which he had missed in the un- 
certain light; then he came upon a tiny brooklet, 
finding its way down to the mighty river, and it foamed 
and gurgled, swollen by the melting of the snows. 

Following the course of this stream, he reached a little 
hut, built entirely of reeds plaited in and out among their 
brethren still left standing ; thus perched like the nest 
of some water-bird, waving up and down with every 
movement of the water, it had yet stood on firmly 
year after year, affording the only shelter thought neces- 
sary by its hardy inmates : often when the floods were 
high they were imable for several days together to leave 
their watery abode. 

5—2 
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At the door of this house Eric knocked ; in a minute 
or so it was opened, and the stalwart figure of a man, 
with shaggy locks indeed, but with an open and frank 
expression, presented itself before the eyes of the young 
wanderer. ^ 

* What is wanted at this hour V asked the man gruffly 
but not unkindly. 

' A night's shelter, good Wolfgang, for I am wounded 
and sore spent.' 

' Who is it that speaks ?' said Wolfgang, endeavouring 
to scan his visitor's features in the uncertain light. 

' I, Eric,' replied the young man. 

'Then I wiU have nought to do with thee,* said 
Wolfgang. ' Ehunelda herself and her jarls have been 
here this day, ordering that if thou shalt appear or 
present thyself to any one, thou be at once put to death. 
They say thou hast insulted Ehunelda, and had part in 
Oscar's death.* 

' That is a foul lie, by whosoever invented,' cried Eric 
indignantly. 'Dost thou believe, Wolfgang, that I 
would slay Oscar, my old friend, and benefactor ? or 
that I would insult Ehunelda, my playfellow ?' 

' I believe it not, I believe it not/ said Wolfgang 
soothingly; 'thou art a likely lad, but I know nought. 
Por the sake of old friendship and kindness, I will say 
nothing about thee being here; so get thee away and 
hide thee in the marsh, for more for thee I will not do.' 

'I can go no farther,' said Eric dejectedly, leaning 
against the wall of the hut. ' Far better kill me at once ; 
I would rather die by the hand of an honest fellow like 
thee, and will hold it good requital for what I once did 
for thee, if thou wilt strike me dead upon the spot. 
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Thou inightest get a reward by carrying my head to 
Ehunelda/ he added bitterly ; concluding, however, with 
a mournful, ' Since she wishes me dead, what avails it 
to live r 

This appeal evidently touched Wolfgang's rough 
heart. , 

'Come, come,* he said, *if thou wilt not say to 
any here who thou art, and wilt keep secret where 
thou hast lodged, I will give thee bed and supper. I 
rather would believe thee than that dark-browed fellow 
they call "Ehunelda's counsellor;" the gods forbid 
that she should give him for a head to her people. 
Come in !' 

So saying, he pulled Eric into the hut, and carefully 
shut the door, at the same time calling lustily : ' Wife ! 
wife! Ultha.' 

' Here, husband ! ' responded a clear voice, and a 
woman of about thirty issued from the inner apartment. 
She was short, but with a nice figure ; she had the fair 
hair, light-coloured eyes, and beautiful complexion of 
her countrywomen. Her dress consisted of a short wool- 
len petticoat, and a jacket of deerskin, ornamented with 
silver ; for Wolfgang was a man of considerable import- 
ance and standing in his village. 

' Here, wife,' said Wolfgang, presenting Eric to her, 
'is a young jarl, who has come to seek a night's lodging; 
he has been gored by a stag, and hurt in the shoulder ; 
canst do anything for him V 

' That I can,* replied Ultha cheerily, ' poor lad ! he 
looks dead beat,* as Eric sunk exhausted upon a wooden 
stool. 

Wolfgang then removed his visitor's upper garment, 
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and Ultha proceeded to examine the wound ; but on 
seeing the gash she speedily exclaimed: 'This is no 
wound caused by a stag's horn ! look, it is clear and 
sharp, and must have been done with an axe, or some 
other edged weapon.' 

' Hold thy prattle, woman,' said Wolfgang anxiously, 
' and attend to the hurt ; trouble not thyself as to how 
it was done.* 

Ultha gave her husband a very merry look as she 
rejoined : 

' I think not the worse of thy friend that he has 
fought well in a fair quarrel. But I must get some- 
thing to bathe the cut.' 

Thereupon she half filled an earthen bowl with water, 
and threw into it a bunch of herbs that she carefully 
selected from among a number hanging along the wall; set 
the vessel upon the fire, which she replenished with a pine 
log, and kneeling before it she began to stir the mixture, 
while she sang in a wild but not otherwise than sweet 
voice, a charm, of which the following is a rude attempt 
at translation : 

• CHARM. 

* Branch of broom and flowers of gale, 

Ye can soothe the warrior's pain, 
Calm the mourner's troubled wail, 
Heal the dangerous biting wound. 

* Mighty Odin, give an ear ; 

Listen, gentle Zemebock ! 
Thou, the valiant, hear, oh, hear, 
Listen to thy votary's prayer. 
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' Stanch the flowing stream of blood, 
Charm away the weary pain, 
Cool the feverish heated mood, ^ * 

That he soon may fight again. 

' Fight, till stiff and stark he's borne 

To his honoured grave ; 
And the arms that he hath won 

Lay beside him in the cave. 
But his soul shall flee away 
To the realms of endless day.' 

While Ultha thus sang she stirred and beat her mix- 
ture, and Eric, soothed by the monotonous sounds, 
leant his head against the wall, feeling that he would 
not much care even though he were in the last condi- 
tion described in the lay; but Ultha had made her 
brew; she came and began to bathe the wounded 
shoulder. The first moment the liquid touched it, the 
pain was so intense, so sudden, that Eric started, and 
bit his lip to prevent calling out. 

* It works,' said Ultha, well contented. 

However, as the bathing proceeded, and the clotted 
blood was washed away, the patient began to feel benefit 
from the treatment, and Ultha, without stopping her 
occupation, desired her husband to get the young 
stranger some supper. Wolfgang complied ; lifting up 
from before the fire the piece of fish that was broiling 
for their own supper; this he set before his guest, 
begging him to eat ; but Eric was too worn out to be 
hungry, he wished for nothing but quiet, and Wolfgang 
stood by quite helpless, looking at the slightly-built 
frame that he nevertheless knew to be capable of both 
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feats of strength aud patient endurance* But Ultha^ 
with a woman's ready wit, was far from being dis- 
couraged by this appearance of failure. 

* The lad is tired out/ she said ; ' prepare him a bed, 
and leave the mess beside him ; he will eat sure enough 
when he is a little rested.* 

Wolfgang, but too thankful to take the hint, went to 
the corner of the room, where he shook down a quan- 
tity of dried rushes, over which he spread a deerskin. 
Ultha having completed her dressing of the wound, 
endeavoured to persuade her patient to take something. 
Eric was now so far rested that the prospect of food 
was no longer so utterly distasteful to him; he, however, 
ate but little, and very soon gladly responded to his host's 
invitation to lay himself to rest. Soothed by the frag- 
rant scent of the rushes, and the lapping of the water 
round the place of his shelter, he was soon asleep. 
But the first part of the night his dreams were haunted 
all by the various and exciting events of the day ; and ever 
Ehunelda was the central figure ; now foremost in the 
pursuit, now ready to strike him down. Then he was 
flying, closely pursued by the figure with streaming 
golden hair and brandished dagger. Before him lay a 
haven of shelter; could he reach it? He strained 
eyeiy nerve; his wound was burning and throbbing; 
his feet seemed to refuse to move. His pursuer came 
on lightly, as if she had wings. Now they were in a 
bog ; and Eric struggled painfuUy forward with tight- 
ened breath, while the phantom skipped from hussock 
to hussock, scarcely soiling its foot on the black and 
marshy earth. Suddenly Eric slipped and fell ; with a 
scream of triumph his enemy sprang upon him ; abeady 
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he felt the cold dagger at his throat — when lo! the 
uplifted hand was caught, and Eric saw, standing clear 
before him in the hot air, for it was noonday, the form 
of his aged master. * Peace !' he said, and laid his hand 
on Eric's brow, and at the word, the fiend melted into 
air, and Eric awoke with the perspiration streaming 
from his face. 

He raised himself upon his elbow ; all was still ; ho 
heard no sound but the twitter of some early birds. 
He laid him down again, and once more sleep visited 
him ; and this time^ calm and refreshing, undisturbed 
by dreams of any sort. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



I • You say he is my enemy? 
That I ought to strike him down 1 
I tell you he hath eaten of my bread ! 
What ! he slew my brother, say you 1 
Away with these thoughts ! fill me not with suspicion ; 
He IB my guest.' 

It was morning ; the sun sent his rays slanting between 
the branches of the trees, and the long green boughs 
waved and dipped themselves in the cool dark water ; 
the reeds rustled beneath the summer breeze as if each 
were whispering its tale of gladness, its experiences of 
life, to its nearest neighbour. WoKgang stood at the 
door of his hut, looking with deep joy at the fair scene 
spread out before him. His was the happiness of one 
who is in full health and spirits, who finds pleasure in 
the mere fact of being, of existing ; and as he watched 
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the dancing waves they ofifered to him no thought, 
no simile of time ever flowing onwards; the only 
thing that they suggested to him was a feeling of regret 
that he had it not in his power to catch the fish which he 
sawspringing after their prey, and covering the surface of 
the water with large bright rings. Presently he saw a 
figure making its way slowly to him through the reeds, 
and as it came nearer, he perceived that it was a tall^ 
athletic man carrying bow and arrows, while over his 
shoulder were slung half-a-dozen wild duck. As soon 
as he was near enough, he greeted Wolfgang : 

' Good-morrow, friend; it is a fine morning.' 

*Very, indeed,* replied Wolfgang; 'art having good 
sport ? I see thou hast already killed some birds ; 
a whole string of them swam up the river scarce a 
quarter of an hour since; thou wilt probably meet with 
them near the reedy clump a mile farther on.' 

*Eh, but, friend,' rejoined the fowler, *it is scant 
kindness of thee to send one on one's way without so 
much as offering one to breakfast.' 

' Wilt breakfast with me?' said Wolfgang, ill-conceal- 
ing his anxiety and disquietude kt this proposal ; ' thou 
art welcome. Wife, bring forth the pottage ; we will 
take it in the open air. Sit thee, friend.' 

The fowler accordingly threw aside his prey, and 
seated himself on the trunk of a tree that served as a 
bench, while Ultha brought the wooden bowls of pot- 
tage prepared for breakfast. 

Presently, the first keen pangs of hunger being satis- 
fiedi Wolfgang asked his guest what news there was in 
the country ? 

' But little,' replied the fowler ; ' though all men are 
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amazed at the escape of that young Eric ; if poor Gung 
had been but a trifle less hasty, he had not escaped, as 
it is a mystery and a marvel. He must have been sore 
wounded, for they tracked him far by the blood which 
flowed from it, even to the water's edge ; but there he 
disappeared, and what became of him no one knows. 
They beat the bushes on every side, to no purpose, 
and the general supposition is that he must have 
plunged into the water and been drowned. Men do 
say, however, that ' Wolfgang the fisher will know 
more about it than any man.' 

' Do they V said Wolfgang indifferently, supping his 
pottage. 

' They say,' continued the fowler, * that he is more like 
to come to thee than any one, thou owing him a good 
turn. But if he did really appear, thou wouldest no 
doubt strike him dead, or take him prisoner V 

* No I should motr said Wolfgang. 

' Not P repeated the fowler in amazement. ' Art 
thou turning traitor V 

' Listen to me,' said Wolfgang tranquilly ; ' I obeyed 
the old leader, for he was strong and brave, and led us 
well ; but who ever heard of the sons of the North fol- 
lowing a woman V 

' Then thou meanest to set up for thyself?' 

*I said not that,' answered Wolfgang. 'Were I 
called upon to fight for her, or for home, no one should 
find Wolfgang slack ; but, when she wishes to slay help- 
less travellers, she must choose some one else to do the 
work.' 

' But he insulted her, and slew her father,' persisted 
the other. 
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* I doubt it very much/ said Wolfgang. ' I know the 
lad to be strong and brave ; I know he loved Oscar like 
a father, and I will not change my opinion of him be- 
cause of a foolish woman's whim.' 

' It is good for thee/ said the fowler, looking fearfully 
round, ' that none of Ehunelda's house-jarls hear thee ; 
they would soon revenge the injury done to their mis- 
tress by thy words/ ^ 

* They would bide buffet from a true man's hand first/ 
said Wolfgang ; ' not that I wish any ill to the young 
Ehunelda — may the gods be with her, for she has a hard 
task before her ; and when she needs real service, may 
she find none more backward than Wolfgang.' 

There was a pause ; then the fowler said : 

* I wonder if thou knowest where this young Eric ia 
hidden, neighbour V 

* I wonder at thee,' said Wolfgang, ' asking such a 
question, for thou runnest the risk of sharing the guilt 
of knowing where he is, without my excuse that he 
once did me a great service ; and further, I believe that 
if I knew where he was hidden, and guessed that thou 
knewest it, and that thou wast ready to betray him, I 
would not suffer thee to leave this place alive.' 

The fowler looked sharply and suspiciously at Wolf- 
gang, but he could see nothing; the fisherman waa 
quietly spooning down his pottage as if he had no other 
thought beyond that of enjoying his breakfast and 
sunning his large limbs pi the genial warmth of the 
sun. 

Clearly, there was nothing to be had from Wolfgang ; 
so the meal being concluded, they parted, to all appear- 
ance amicably; Wolfgang wishing his guest a good 
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day's sport, and the fowler, as he plodded away through 
the marsh, bidding his host a fair morrow. When, 
however, he was lost to sight among the tangled weeds 
and bushes, Wolfgang turned, and with an expression 
of deep anxiety rerentered his hut. He knew his late 
visitor to be the trusty friend of one of Ehunelda's 
house-jarls ; he had little doubt but that the man had 
been sent as a spy; and though nothing had been 
actually said, he felt sure that the fowler suspected how 
the case stood. Even if it were not so bad as this, 
if his unwelcome morning guest were not followed by a 
band of men demanding Eric's life, and perhaps killing 
Wolfgang himself in the first transport of their rage, 
still it looked very bad for the fugitive that they sus- 
pected that he was not dead, and had an idea in what 
direction he might have flown. How could he in his 
weak state bear another long day's flight, and perhaps a 
mortal combat ? 

A cheering sight was awaiting the fisherman inside 
his hut, for by the hearth sat Eric demolishing a good 
breakfast. The night's rest had done wonders for him, 
and he looked a different being to the worn-out wan- 
derer that had arrived the evening before. 

' Good-morrow, friend,' he said, rising, and heartily 
shaking Wolfgang's hand ; ' how goes it with thee this 
mom?' 

' Well enough,' answered the fisher ; ' and how art 
thou V 

' Much better, thanks to thy good wife's salve ; it has 
done marvels, I scarce feel the cut to-day.' 

' That is well,' rejoined Wolfgang, ' for thou wilt have 
need of all thy strength.' 
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He then related his conversation with his friend the 
fowler. Eric listened, and his brow grew thoughtful, 
though not over-anxious ; and when Wolfgang had 
finished, he said : 

* I must then go on my way directly ; and thanks to 
you, good friends, for your hospitality, without which I 
should not have been fit to travel, even if I had been 
alive/ 

Wolfgang, like most other simple-minded people, was 
influenced by those he was with, ahd seeing Eric so 
bright and cheery, his own courage began to rise. 
In anything but a despondent mood he undertook to go 
and see if there were any foes in sight, and then to 
accompany Eric for part at least of his day's journey ; 
while Ultha prepared a plentiful supply of dried 
deer's flesh and rye bread for the traveller's consump- 
tion, to which provision she added a bunch of herbs, an 
infusion of which, she assured Eric, would, if he re- 
peated the proper charm while dipping the bundle in 
water, complete the cure of the wound already so- 
happily begun. Eric thanked her, and having learnt 
the mystic words, promised faithfully to attend to her 
directions. 

' Farewell, mother,' he said, ' and thank thee for thy 
care.' 

'No need, lad, no need,' she answered, looking at 
him with well-deserved admiration as he stood before 
her, with his bright expression and keen dark eye. 

* And, mother,' said Eric, lowering his voice, * thou 
wilt let me know if ever Rhunelda should be in dan- 
ger, or in want of a friend. A " bote " sent to my 
uncle's would be sure to reach me.' 
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* Ay, lad, ay/ said Ultba, looking at him curiously, as 
if a new light had suddenly entered her mind; 'so 
that is it ! — ^that is what brought thee here through so 
many dangers ? I will let thee know if ought should 
happen to her. It would be better for the people maybe 
if thou wert their leader.' 

* Eric, art thou ready ?' called Wolfgang's voice from 
without. 

' Yes, coming,' answered Eric. 

It was deemed no outrage by Wolfgang or his wife 
that their handsome young guest paid his thanks for 
the night's shelter and hospitality by a kiss on Ultha'a 
round plump cheek ; then the two men pursued their 
way in silence for some time, Wolfgang carrying his 
fishing implements to serve as a pretext for being out^ 
should they meet any curious acquaintance. 

They kept close by the margin of the river to avoid 
notice from any of the inhabitants of the village before- 
mentioned, Eric moving forward with a light step, 
whistling gaily, and from time to time plucking a leaf 
or flower from the shrubs that overhung the path, while 
his companion walked with a steady, slower stride, as 
if well aware that he had a long day's journey before 
him, and wishing to husband his strength. 

By about noonday they had reached a grassy space 
enclosed by bushes on every side except that towards 
the water. Here they paused to rest during the heat 
of the day. Stretched on the ground they took their 
simple mid-day meal, concluding it with some of the 
wild fruits that grew near at hand. 

Wolfgang then threw his net into the water and lay 
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lazily watching it, while Eric had nearly fallen asleep, 
when he was roused by Wolfgang saying : , 

' Eric, what wert thou doing when Gung met thee 
yester mom ? Why, when thou knewest that it was 
not safe for thee to remain, didst thou not fly as soon 
as the old leader's funeral was over V 

' I went to spend the night with John of the cell,' 
replied Eric ; ' I wished to see him again — it is many 
years since we parted. Thou rememberest John, Wolf- 
gang ?' 

' Yes,' said Wolfgang slowly ; ' an old man with a 
long white beard, who used to tell charms. I thought 
he was dead, it is so long since I saw him ; and then he 
was very old, older than the. grandfather of the vil- 
lage.' 

' He is dead,' said Eric sadly ; * he died the night I 
was with him. He was very feeble, and the joy of see- 
ing me was too much for him. I had finished 
burying him when I was met by this Gung, as thou 
callest him.' 

There was something in the young man's tone that 
caused Wolfgang to say : 

' Thou art not sorry that he is dead ? He had the 
«vil eye, and they say it was through him that all the 
cattle died that we drove off, after the burning of Egers- 
mund, the deerkiller's dwelling.' 

' If,' said Eric, *he had done that, Oscar would not have 
suffered him to live ; yet thou knowest that Oscar pro- 
tected him.' 

This was conclusive reasoning for Wolfgang, and he 
was silent for awhile ; then he resumed : 

' But why didst thou visit him, Eric ? — didst foresee 
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that he would die that night, and so wishedst to bury 
himr 

* I wanted to see him because he was very kind to 
me in the days long ago/ 

' Ah !' said Wolfgang, and paused again, but in a few 
minutes began another subject : * Eric, why did Oscar 
send thee away ? He loved thee like a son : what 
didst thou do to offend him ?' 

Eric bit his lip at the word ' son,* but replied calmly: 
Because I refused to be devoted to the band of re- 
vengers/ 

' And why didst thou refuse ? to revenge is a sacred 
duty imposed upon us in all our service to Odin/ 

' But I do not worship or believe in Odin,' said Eric 
gravely. 

Wolfgang looked at him rather as if he thought he 
wq,s out of his mind. 

* Poor lad/ he said ; ' what then dost thou worship ?* 

* One God — the Maker and Creator of us all,* replied 
Eric reverently. 

' Thou art dreaming, Eric,* said Wolfgang ; ' the feyer 
of thy wound makes thee wander. Thou canst not 
mean that in earnest !* 

' But I do !' said Eric ; ' but for that belief I should 
never have been sent away from Oscar's house ; and 
instead of at this moment being a houseless fugitive, 
I should have been, as Ehimelda's husband, your 
leader.' 

Wolfgang started. He remembered tales of the long 
past, when it was said that the old chief meant to make 
Eric Ms heir by redding him with Ehunelda. A faith, 
for the sake of which Eric had given up so much, must, 

6 
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he felt, have something in it ; still, it was with an incre- 
dulous look that he said : 

' And dost believe that thy God can do aught for thee, 
Eric? 

* I do,' replied Eric ; ' I believe that He is almighty. 
He comforted my old master through his long and 
painful exile ; and at last John died in the full assur- 
ance that he would live for ever in the presence of his 
God ; and I believe He wiU do as much for me if I do 
my duty, and one of the first things that His religion 
teaches is to forgive our enemies.' 

Eric paused ; he was gazing earnestly at the cliffs 
opposite to him, which stood out with the bright lights 
and deep shadows of the noonday sun ; then he carried 
his looks higher, to the blue vault of heaven. At this 
moment he had no doubt whatever of the truth of all 
that he had heard and learnt from the two Christian 
captives with whom it had been his lot to live. 

Wolfgang did not interrupt him. Slowly he landed 
his net, picking out from it the best and largest fish, 
and throwing the others back into the water — ^perhaps 
he too was meditating on what had just been said. 

Presently, the. shadows growing longer, they resumed 
their journey. They pursued their way for some time 
in silence, then Eric said : 

' I fear me, Wolfgang, that thou art offended with 
me?' 

' Offended with thee ? no, lad I our fathers worshipped 
Odin and Thor, and all went well with them; and 
now thou sayest that these are nought, and that some- 
thing else must be believed in ; I cannot tell what thou 
meanest.' 
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'I cannot explain it to thee, Wolfgang; I do not 
understand it myself enough for that, and yel! I wholly 
believe it/ 

* Well, well, lad,' said Wolfgang, ' I wish thee nought 
but good ; and I hope that thy^^God, whoever He may 
be, will be able to protect thee, and there's my hand 
upon it/ 

The conversation was now upon lighter topics : de- 
scriptions of deer and wolf-hunts, of warlike expeditions 
into foreign countries, of which Eric had seen something, 
though under a much less distinguished banner than 
that of the celebrated Oscar. 

In this way they arrived at a spot where they must 
cross the river, now comparatively narrow, to reach the 
hills on the other side leading to the interior. There 
was neither bridge nor boat, but those who wished to 
cross at this or any like part were in the habit of 
making themselves light canoes of the rushes, which 
grew very plentifully and very large up the bank. 
When they had finished with these canoes they let 
them float away down the stream, where they might 
frequently be met with, many miles from the place 
where they had been originally used, rotting against 
a stone which had stopped them in their onward pro- 
gress to the sea. 

Wolfgang now busied himself in this useful work, 
while he made Eric rest, declaring that his young friend 
needed €dl his energies for the farther journey. The 
business of canoe-making was a simple one: half-a- 
dozen long reeds were chosen and bent in the form of 
a hoop; several others were then fastened to them 
until the framework resembled an egg cut in half; then 

6—2 
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the whole was closely woven in and out with smaller 
reeds and rushes. 

It looked a very fragile contrivance for any one to 
venture his life in, especially with that rapid-running 
stream ; but the two men entered it without hesitation, 
and Wolfgang, by means of a paddle formed from a bunch 
of heather, fastened into a hoop made of a bent reed, 
ferried them safely and quickly across. 

On the farther side they clambered up until they 
reached the top of the cliff, from which, at the begin- 
ning gradually, but afterwards more and more steeply, 
rose the first range of hills. These Eric must cross to 
gain the inland. Here they paused to bid one another 
farewell. 

* Many, many thanks for thy kindness, friend,' said 
Eric, embracing his host warmly. 

'Thou art welcome, lad, very welcome,' answered 
Wolfgang heartily ; * thou wilt think of Wolfgang the 
fisher when thou needest a friend; and Eric, when 
thou hast made peace with Ehunelda, come and bide 
with us a while. I should like to hear more of this God 
of thine ; if to serve Him one has only to be quiet, I 
should think He would suit old folks, and I shall be 
getting old soon.' 

Eric warmly promised to come and see his benefactor 
whenever it were possible, and they parted ; Wolfgang 
pressing upon his young friend all his remaining store 
of meat and bread, declaring that he would be at home 
long before supper-time, and that Eric might go far with- 
out having an opportunity of replenishing his provisions ; 
he strode away down the hill, cutting to the right and 
left with a long stick he was carrying. Eric stood 
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watching him until he was out of sight, and then 
turned him to his task of climbing the mountain. 

All was very stiU around ; as he stepped upon the 
thyme he pressed out the perfume thick and sweet 
upon the hot air, but there was no sound ; the very 
bees had gone to rest, for there was not one to be seen 
hovering upon this their favourite flower. The scene 
influenced Eric ; he ceased the merry song with which 
he had begun the ascent, and slowly and painfully 
toiled on. 

At last he gained the summit, and he could not 
restrain an exclamation of joy at the view spread out 
before him. On the side ahead of him lay a wide 
valley, and beyond rose another and higher range of 
hills, the flanks of which were clothed with pine-forests, 
while in the valley, sheltered from the piercing wind, 
grew the oak, the ash, and the birch ; there was no sign 
of human habitation as far as eye could reach in that 
direction. On the other hand lay the stream, winding 
at the beginning like a silver thread, and then widen- 
ing gradually until it ended in the mighty and rapid 
river that hurried its waves to the broad ocean. By 
carrying his eye still farther, Eric thought he could 
distinguish, like a black speck in the distance, Ehu- 
nelda's home ; and as he gazed, he heaved a bitter sigh. 
Should he ever see her again ? should he ever clasp as 
his bride that wild haughty girl, for whose sake never- 
theless he was ready to die ? 

The deepening gloom warned him that it was time to 
seek some place to sleep. He descended the hiU a 
little way on the other side, and beneath a large stone 
where he felt certain that it could give no alarm 
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or rouse distant sentinels, he kindled his fire and 
cooked his evening meal ; then, having replenished the 
flame in order to scare the wolves, and placed near a suffi- 
cient store of dried wood and fern, he wrapped his cloak 
around him, and lay down to rest. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



' He was a man of middle age, 
In aspect manly, grave, and sage.' 

Sir W. Scott. 

The night was only half through when Eric was 
awakened by the sound of approaching footsteps. He 
started up and listened. Yes, there was no doubt 
about it ; it was the regular tread of several people ad- 
vancing along the brow of the hilL Cautiously he 
peeped from behind his stone, and soon convinced him- 
self that though the strangers were possible foes, they 
did not come from the direction whence he had to fear 
pursuit ; and as they drew nearer he saw that there was 
little to be dreaded from them, and he remained leaning 
carelessly against the rock in the attitude of a man who 
expects a friendly greeting rather than otherwise from 
those who approach him. 

The troop consisted of five men ; the three hinder- 
most were walking beside and guiding two small shaggy 
ponies, while the two in advance were evidently of 
superior quality. 

The one was a man about fifty, with a keen intelli- 
gent face, and a dark beaixl tinged with grey. His 
companion was a much younger man, with a light im- 
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patient step, sparkling brown eyes, and fair hair, which 
however shared to a certain extent in the deep tan 
that overspread his face and neck. Both wore cloaks 
of marten fur, and though they carried arms, their 
aspect was unmistakably that of men of peace. 

As soon as they were within speaking distance, the 
elder of the two foremost travellers called : 

* Good-even to thee, friend. May benighted wan- 
derers, who have lost their way, ask to share thy fire V 

' Whence come ye V asked Eric. 

' From the north.' 

'And whither are ye bound V 

* For the interior.' 

Suspicion and inhospitality were no part of the 
Northman's character, and Eric responded with alacrity: 

' Ye may share my fire, and welcome ; make haste, for 
the night is chilly ;' and he threw on to the flame a 
fresh supply of fueL 

Thus encouraged, the travellers made no delay in 
coming down the hill to Eric's sheltered nook, where 
they speedily unladed their horses, and left them to 
graze upon the short herbage that covered the lull ; two 
of the men fetched water from a neighbouring spring, 
and the whole party clustered round the fire, to enjoy 
the warmth and their supper. Presently Eric re- 
marked : 

* Ye say ye are going inland ; then how came ye to be 
moving in this direction, which leads straight upon the 
sea?' 

' We had lost our way,' replied the elder stranger, 
* and knew not in what direction we were going, until 
we saw the sea before us, and perceived that we were 
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journeying right upon the domains of the dread sea-king 
Oscar, from whom may heaven defend us !' 

' He will never trouble you more !' said Eric abruptly. 

* Heaven be praised that he has at last met with his 
deserved doom !' exclaimed the younger traveller. 

* Hold !' said Eric. ' I may not hear ill of Oscar/ 

* Art a friend or follower of his ?' asked the elder and 
calmer traveller. 

* No/ answered Eric, ' he was mine enemy ; but yet I 
would not wish him evil.' 

' Art a native of this country V was the next question^ 
put with some curiosity as they glanced at Eric's dark 
hair. 

*Yes/ replied the young man, briefly and simply. 

* But who are ye V he demanded after a pause, * that 
are thus travelling ; ye are too few to form a band, and 
yet ye say ye are going to the interior.' 

* We are merchants/ said the other. 

'And what may that be ?' said the Norseman. 

* Not know what merchants are ? Ass !' said the 
younger traveller contemptuously. 

* Hush !' said his companion, as Eric's eyes flashed, 

* he knows not the meaning of merchants ; but thow 
wouldest not understand many of his everyday phrases. 
We carry goods/ he continued to Eric, * from one place 
to another, exchanging them as we go : thus, we now 
have a load of furs from the far north, which we shall 
carry to some inland or southern town or castle, and 
there exchange them for metals, iron or gold, or for 
cattle, or for whatever else we need/ 

' That is not the way with us Northmen/ said Eric ; 

* when we need a thing we take it, and do not barter for 
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it like slaves ; it is our right as freeborn men, and we cut 
down all who oppose us/ 

The younger stranger, after his companion's rebuke,^ 
with difficulty restrained himself; and now that he heard 
their occupation spoken of with so much scorn, he could 
not help exclaiming : 

' That is to say that we gain by fair and honest means, 
what ye do by violence and robbery/ 

Eric's blood flew to his face, as he said: 'Thou 
darest 1' at the same moment laying his hand upon his 
dagger. 

But the elder traveller interposed : 

' Peace, young men ! Wrangle not. Gottherb, thou 
art too hasty with thy tongue. Young sir, take it not 
ill of Gottherb that he defends with warmth the trade 
lie has learnt from his father. It is needful that ther^ 
should be variety in the way people live ; all cannot 
gain their booty by their valour as ye do, and it is not 
shame to the weaker that they endeavour to get a live- 
lihood by quiet means; since they wrong no one, and 
only wish to save themselves from starving.' 

Eric, like most other generous-hearted youths, was 
won by frankness and openness, and though this speech 
might well be termed a rebuke to himself, so far from 
being ofiTended at it, he extended his hand to the 
speaker, saying : 

* Well said, friend ; thou art worthy to be a counsellor 
among us.' 

* And who/ said the elder traveller, whose name was 
Furchen, after a short pause, * who has succeeded Oscar 
in his rule over his people — ^his son V 

* 'So/ replied Eric, ' his daughter Ehunelda.' 
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* And is she likely to give peaceful folk a kindly or 
good reception ? Should we receive protection and 
encouragement Y 

* I scarce think so/ said Eric, * though it is hard for 
me to say it — I was brought up with her ; but she is 
wild, and just now she and her people are preparing to 
take bloody vengeance for her father s death/ 

* Then/ said Furchen, * we shall do well to keep to 
our former plan, and with dawn of day make what 
speed we can for the interior. Who art thou V he said 
suddenly, regarding Eric with a keen, though kindly 
glance, * who seemest thus to be wandering alone, when 
from thine appearance one would well have thought 
that thou wouldest have been, if not the head, at least a 
leading member of some gallant band.' 

There was something inexpressibly winning in this 
man ; his very tone and look inspired confidence, and 
seemed to call for open speaking on the part of those 
with whom he was conversing. Eric had never been so 
much drawn to any man, had such trust in any one, 
since the days when he used to pour out all his 
mind at the feet of John; and he could not help 
telling his new friend, though he only now saw him 
for the first time, the story of his being brought 
up and then expelled from Oscar^s house; how he 
had lived in the interval, and how it was that he 
was now flying, in danger of his life, from the wrath of 
Hhunelda. 

Furchen listened attentively, and when Eric had 
finished, he said very quietly, restraining with a glance 
the impatience of Gottherb, who was evidently ready 
with some eager remark : 
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' I do not altc^ther understand thy story, good youth, 
or how it was that thou refusedst to he enlisted ia 
Oscar's hand of revenge-seekers ; surely it was the 
quickest way to glory ?' 

* I did it,' answered Erie, for the first time with some 
hesitation, ' because I had promised John that I vfould 
leam to foi^ve.' 

' And who was John V asked Furchen, still restrain- 
ing Gottherh. 

' A Christian captive,' answered Eric ; and then told 
the story, as much as he knew of it, of the poor old 
man. 

' Art thoa a Christian X asked Furchen, with peculiar 
emphasis. 

'Yes,' answOTed Eric, his heart throhbing he knew 
not why. 

'Then,' said Furchen, extending hoth his hands to 
him, ' I greet thee. We too are Christians, and little 
did we expect to meet a brother in the faith in these 
wild deserts. I honotir thee for what thon hast done ; 
knowing little, thou hast acted up to that little.' 

Eric's eyes drooped, and his colour deepened beneath 
Furchen's grave words of praise, which were spoken 
with the air of a man who has a right to praise or to 
hlame. There was a short pause, then Gottherh asked : 

' Whither art thou going ? Thou apakest of seeking 
some one.' 

' My grandfather, Thorganger ; it is my present pur- 
pose to find him if possible.* 

* Why,' exclaimed Gottherh joyfully, ' that is whither 
we are bound, for his castle far in the inland ; we have 
had many dealings with the gallant old chief,' 
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'Thou art then/ said Furchen, when the first ex- 
pressions of surprise on both sides had passed between 
the young men, ' the son of his daughter who perished 
in the burning of Holdar's castle V 

* Thou hast heard of that, then V cried Eric. 

* Father, dost thou remember V asked Gottherb. 

* Very well,' replied Furchen ; ' I was at Thorganger's 
castle when the news was brought, and terrible was his 
anger. His daughter had disobeyed him by marrying 
whom she did : her mother was a foreign captive Xm 
Thorganger had brought home from the far south, 
Gunhilda brooked not well her father's control ; and 
when he refused her permission to marry the young 
sea-king, she ran away from him. But all was forgotten 

. when he heard of her terrible death, and he would have 
taken severe vengeance for it upon the guilty attackers, 
but that he then lay ill of a fever, and before he could 
again bear arms they were beyond the reach of pursuit* 
The only one who survived to tell the tale, said indeed 
that the mother had saved her babe from the fire ; but 
as nothing was ever heard of it afterwards, all con- 
cluded that it had only escaped the flames to perish by 
the Northman's sword. It is the one good deed that I 
ever heard of Oscar, that he saved thee and brought 
thee up. And why hast thou never sought oiit thy 
grandfather before V 

* I lived,' answered Eric; ' after I was expelled from 
Oscar's house, for many years with my father's foster- 
brother, who has indeed acted the part of a relation by 
me. I have only lately learnt that my grandfather 
lived still; and as my uncle, by being accessory to 
Oscar's death, has deeply involved himself in the 
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feud with Bhunelda, against wlioin I would not will- 
ingly fight, I determined to seek my grandfather, to 
fight under him if I could find him ; if not, to while away 
the time. Things change\rapidly with us ; by autumn, I 
may be able to fonn a band of my own. But say ye 
that ye know that Thorganger is alive V 

' He was, when last we heard of him,' replied Gott- 
herb, * but that is well-nigh six years ago ; we have been 
wandering so long in the far north. But if he be dead, 
he has sons to succeed him. Might not Eric journey 
with us, father ? it would be pleasant company by the 
way.' 

' If he will, he shall be most heartily welcome,' re- 
joined Furchen kindly. 

This was just the sort of invitation that Eric needed 
to settle his plans ; his determination to seek his grand- 
father had been, as he said, in great measure prompted 
by his having nothing else to do, but also it was partly 
owing to his desire to sweep away that ever-abiding 
doubt as to who or what his parents were. To be asked 
to go with a man like Furchen, who knew his grand- 
father, and who had in a great degree taken his fancy, 
gave the requisite stability to his projects, and he 
eagerly accepted the offer. Furchen then proposed that 
as it was waxing late they should take some hours of 
repose previous to their journey. This was agreed to 
by his companions, and each set about making himself 
comfortable for the night. As Eric moved, Furchen 
observed that he was stiff; and this led to his inquiring 
if he were hurt. Eric told him the story of his fight 
with Gung of the axe, adding that the wound was 
very much better ; indeed, that he scarcely felt it at alL 
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' Perchalice I can do something for thee/ said Fur- 
chen; 'as a merchant, I am a little acquainted 
with the art of healing. Undo that package, Gott- 
herb.' 

His son obeyed, and from the various articles it con- 
tained Furchen selected a small earthen pot filled with 
a fragrant ointment, which he applied, though sparingly, 
to Eric's shoulder, having first washed the wound with 
cold water ; this application, he assured Eric, would da 
more for him than even Dame Ultha's magic herbs and 
spelL Then they severally laid themselves down to rest, 
Eric in his old position before he had been disturbed 
by the arrival of the strangers, the father and son at 
a little distance from him, while the servants arranged 
themselves near the goods of which they had the 
charge. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



* Onward they wandered many a weary mile, 
O'er hill and vale, through noisome bog and moss. 
What seek they thus abroad, through storm and flood. 
When they might safely rest at home, 
In plenty and in comfort ) 
"lis but the shadow of a shade, 
The echo of a breath — 
The yellow gold I' 

During the next day, and indeed for several days, the 
new friends travelled on without accident or incident 
of importance ; they passed through a wildly magnifi- 
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cent couDtry, with lofty savage hills, deep valleys 
where rapid streams foamed and frothed on their way 
to the sea, gloomy woods where they heard the howl 
of the wolf and the croak of the raven ; from time to 
time they had to cross wide heaths or dangerous mo- 
rasses. They met no one, or saw sign of human habita- 
tion or tillage ; and once or twice only the ruins of a 
rude bridge spanning some torrent told that the track 
had at one time been traversed by marauding bands. 
But all was now deserted and silent; the Northmen 
preferred seeking their booty in richer lands and ^nore 
favoured climes to pillaging their own waste and barren 
country. Thus the little party journeyed on, ever 
directing their steps southward, and farther from the 
sea. 

The young men hunted the deer and Other wild 
animals of the forest, or fished in the lakes and streams; 
and ever as Eric grew stronger, he more and more sur- 
prised his companions, not only by his activity and 
skill, but also by his power of patient endurance, that 
they would hardly have expected from his sb'ghtly- 
built frame. 

Eric, on his part, was also very well content with his 
present associates. He soon, indeed, lost all his reverence 
for Gottherb, who, scarcely his superior in more peace- 
ful arts, with a rough and hasty temper, was his inferior 
in handling his weapon, and in pursuing the chase^ 
things that Eric naturally regarded of the highest im- 
portance; but for Furchen his love and esteem were 
unbounded. 

The elder merchant had travelled much, and could 
tell many tales of foreign countries far beyond the 
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bounds to which the Northmen were in the habit of 
•carrying their piratical expeditions ; he possessed a keen 
penetration and insight into men's characters that in a 
later age would have made him a leader among his 
•equals. Eric felt that his companion knew him, and 
«aw deeper into his motives than even he did himself; 
but this knowledge was accompanied by no envious or 
suspicious feeling. Furchen's real kindness of heart could 
not be for one moment mistaken, and Eric's sentiment 
for him was that of admiration. Furchen, on his side, 
was delighted with Eric; the youth's simple-hearted 
goodness charmed and yet surprised him : it presented 
such strange contrasts, for in most things Eric's opinions 
were those of his age and country. Honour and truth 
were natural to him as a Northman, and the only Chris- 
tian virtue that his teachers had had time to impress 
Tipon him, so as to make it in any way the rule of his life, 
was forgiveness of his enemies. And this he had taken 
Tip with all his heart ; for the -sake of it he had given up 
a home, and been willing to be called * coward ' — that 
term of all others most dreaded by the warriors of his 
nation. Yet he did not see that there was any merit in 
all this ; he only looked upon it as the keeping of his 
word to John. Furchen listened and marvelled ; it re- 
minded him of the tales he had heard of the early 
Christians, so unlike was it to what he was accustomed, 
though bom of Christian parents ; and he felt ashamed 
when Eric asked him simply one day, hearing that his 
home was in the south, and that he had come to Scan- 
dinavia of his own free will, not as a captive, whether 
he wereyjoumeying for the sake of preaching the Gospel, 
like those missionaries and apostles of whom John used 
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to tell. Furchen felt with a pang of remorse that a far 
different motive had prompted him and his son to risk 
their lives among the savage pirates of the north, the 
desire of gaining money. 

For Gottherb, Eric remained a mystery, the young 
merchant frankly owned that he could not understand 
why Eric should not, when the opportunity was presented 
to him, have fought against Oscar, and sought vengeance 
for the injustice he suffered in his boyhood, the accounts 
of which casually and by accident crept out in conver- 
sation, for Eric was too proud to be willing to expose 
to strangers the discords and cruelties of his country- 
men. Gottherb acknowledged that with far less provo- 
cation than Eric had received he would have enrolled 
himself in the list of Oscar's foes, and he seemed to 
think that it would have been rather a pleasant adven- 
ture to have battled against Rhunelda, and taken her 
prisoner, and forced her to marry him whether she 
would or not ; and when Eric spoke of his promise to 
John, Gottherb laughed and said that to carry that 
notion out fully one must retire from the world, that it 
was one thing to devote one's life to the seeking of 
vengeance and quite another to punish people when * 
they ill-treated you. It often gave Furchen a consider- 
able amount of trouble to preserve peace between the 
young men. 

At last, on the twentieth day after they had started, 
for they travelled but slowly, they arrived in a long 
valley that sloped towards the north, and was bounded 
east and west by precipitous hills. They moved along 
this valley, keeping by the side of a little river that 
flowed on calmly and placidly, very unlike the brawl- 
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ing streams in the neighbourhood of Eric's home. The 
valley was green and the overhanging hillsides were 
covered with woods of dwarf oaks and ash. All be- 
tokened a milder climate and more peaceful dwellers. 

' We will go but as far as that clump of trees and 
running stream,' said Furchen ; ' there we will make 
our camp for the night, and to-morrow will mount that 
hill yonder. I am mucl; mistaken if when we have 
reached the summit, we do not find ourselves some- 
where near the castle of Thorganger.' 

This they accordingly did ; the thicket gained, they 
paused, and while the servants unloaded the weary 
horses, the young men started to hunt something for 
supper. For a while they kept together ; Gottherb how- 
ever was too impatient a himter to be a successful one, 
and he assorted in this respect ill with Eric, who pos- 
sessed to a large degree that quiet perseverance which is 
willing to wait imtil the occasion offers or the prey 
appears, but which never leaves a track when once it 
has been found ; that cares not how long before success 
crowns its eflforts, provided that it does succeed at last. 
They therefore soon separated, Gottherb keeping to the 
banks of the stream, while Eric sought for game higher 
up the sides of the hill. 

It was a delicious evening ; the sun was just setting, 
and the air was soft and mild. Eric's foot sank at each 
step in the long grass, and he wandered on in a sort of 
dreamy enjoyment that had grown upon him since his 
wound, and that sometimes plunged him into reveries 
that lasted for hours. It was only at the remembrance 
of how Gottherb would jeer should he return empty- 
handed, that roused him from his pleasing reflections ; 
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and changing his dawdling walk for a quick decided 
step, he set about in real earnest looking for some 
supper. 

He had not gone very far, when his ear caught the 
sound of some creature rushing over the ground; he 
paused in a tiny open glade, and the next moment a 
stag darted across the space in front of him. He drew 
his bow, the arrow flew true to its aim, and the animal 
fell; Eric sprang forward with an exclamation of 
triumph ; but at the same instant two large dogs ^^-ushed 
from the thicket in the direction whence the deer had 
come, and close upon them followed two or three 
hunters dressed in tanned skins and armed with bows 
and long knives. They gave'vent loudly to their dis- 
appointment when they found their quarry down, and 
angrily reproached Eric with having interfered with 
other folk's game. . 

* I knew not that it was yours,' retorted Eric ; ' the 
creature came across my path and I shot it ; I knew 
not ye were following it. Besides, if I had not struck 
it when I did, the stag would have been of little use 
either to ye or to m^; ere this it would have been 
couched in the deepest thicket.' 

The fact that this taunt was true, did not at all tend 
to lessen the anger of the disappointed huntsmen, and 
one of them said : 

' Ay, comrades, I know this boy and of what sort he 
is ; he is one of those degenerate Northmen, who let 
others fight, and then by coming in at the last hour 
obtain the credit that belongs to those 'who have borne 
all the combat* I saw him scarce half an hour ago 
sauntering along, too idle and too cowardly to rouse the 

7—2 
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deer for himself; but when our quarry is almost spent 
with running and can hardly move another yard, then 
he comes and shoots it, forsooth, and says : " / have 
killed the deer !" what think ye ? A ducking in the 
stream were but meet punishment for such con- 
duct.' 

' It is false !* cried Eric passionately ; ' and ye are liars 
who say it. Eetract thy words, fellow T 

' Come on, then,* said the other, a man of gigantic 
frame ; * we will see if thou canst wrestle as well as 
draw bow.' 

Eric, forgetful of his enfeebled frame, threw himself 
against his adversary with all his might, and they 
struggled fiercely. 

Two of the hunter*s companions wished to assist him> 
but a third withheld them, saying : 

' Let them alone. Burgon can defend himself; and 
the other is but a boy.' 

Before, however, the strife could be decided either 
way, a fifth person arrived on the scene. This was a 
man of scarcely less than eighty years, but his step was 
still light and active, and living much in the open air — 
with perhaps a more temperate diet than many of his 
countrymen, who, although they were capable of bear- 
ing great fatigue and privations, nevertheless, when* 
the occasion oflTered, feasted to excess — had preserved an 
almost youthful brilliance of colouring. At the appear- 
ance of this venerable person, the combatants involun- 
tarily, and, as it were, by mutual consent, ceased their 
strife, though they still stood opposed, glaring at one 
another, ready at the first signal again to engage. 

' What means this, Burgon ?' said the new comer. 
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sternly and authoritatively. ' Why wrangle ye, instead 
of bringing home the deer V 

Burgon answered by telling how Eric had interrupted 
their sport, and how that they only delayed to chastise 
an insolent stranger, who, too idle to seek for himself, 
was ready enough to take advantage of other men's 
labours ; in aU of which he was fully supported and 
corroborated by his companions. 

' What meanest thou by this, boy V said the old man, 
turning with frowning brow towards Eric. But when he 
saw his face he exclaimed, ' Surely that reminds me of 
those long dead ! Who art thou, lad ? Whence comest 
thou Y 

* My name is Eric,' replied the youtL ' I come from 
the north, and am travelling to the inland.* 

* And why didst interfere with my sport V asked the 
old man, resuming his first sharp tone. 

' So please you,' said Eric, * I knew not that the deer 
was hunted ; there was no baying of hounds, no calling 
of the huntsmen. When it passed by there was no one 
in sight. It was going swiftly, to be sure ; but there 
was no sign of its being hard pressed. I was out seek- 
ing somewhat for supper, and I shot it.' 

' Is it indeed as the lad says V exclaimed the old 
hunter, turning angrily towards his attendants. ' Did 
ye see him strike down the deer V 

'No,' answered Burgon, still acting as spokesman, 
though it was manifest that he uttered the word with 
reluctance. 'When we came up the deer was down, 
and the youth standing beside it ready to ' 

' Caitifs!' interrupted the old man, passionately stamp- 
ing his foot. ' Caitifs, all of ye ! Even if the boy did 
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wrong, and interfered with your sport — which he did 
not do, but only hunted, as he had a right in the open 
forest — I would have pardoned him if he had done it, 
to shame ye, laggarfls I Who ever heard of letting a 
deer escape from one's sight ? Because I am no longer 
able to be with ye every step of the way, ye loiter, like 
cowards that ye are ; and then ye fall foul of the man 
who has killed a deer to which ye had forfeited every 
claim. Out upon ye ! out upon ye ! Ye deserve to bfe 
flogged, every one of ye ! Art thou travelling alone, 
good youth V he said, suddenly softening his tone, and 
addressing Eric, who had stood by in amazement, won- 
dering what sort of men these were who thus submitted 
to be rated. 

* No,' he 'answered ; he was journeying with friends, 
who were even now expecting him back with the game. 

* Then, Truben,' said the old man, addressing another of 
his followers, 'carry thou the deer to the youth's friends, 
for he looks weary ; and then make the best of thy way 
home, and loiter not. Thou art sore spent, boy,' he con- 
tinued to Eric, his quick eye noting that now the flush 
of excitement was gone, the youth was very pale ; ' hast 
been hurt V 

' Yes, some time ago, in my shoujider,* said Eric ; ' it 
is but slight.' 

' Nevertheless, thou art not tit to carry the deer,' re- 
plied the other. ' Truben will take it for thee. Good- 
even to thee.' 

And he turned away, followed by the hunters, Truben 
only remaining to do his bidding about the deer. 

As he lifted the animal on to his shoulder, Eric, 
observing that it was almost more than he could man- 
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age, offered his aid, which, however, the man declined, 
saying gruffly, though with no unfriendly accents : 

* Thou heardest that I was told to carry it, and spare 
thee. I do not exactly the contrary the moment my 
lord's back is turned.' 

And they moved on, Eric more and more wondering 
who this despotic old man could be, who thus ruled 
with apparently unlimited authority these hardy hunters, 
and towards whom he felt grateful for his timely inter- 
ference on his behalf. Thus they pursued their way in 
silence ; for Truben, though not actually surly, made it 
sufiBciently evident that he would rather not talk, and 
Eric had enough to do to keep the right track back to 
the camp, where they arrived in good time, and found 
Furchen growing uneasy at the non-appearance of the 
young hunters, for it was getting late, and it was long 
since they had tasted food. However, the arrival of 
Eric and his game at once put an end to anxiety on 
this score. While Truben gave the deer to the men, 
Eric drew Furchen apart and told him who his com- 
panion was, and in what manner he had met him. 

* I should imagine, from thy tale,' said the merchant, 
'that thou hast seen Thorganger himself; but I wiU 
ask of the man.' 

He turned towards Truben, and invited him to share 
their supper. Truben looked with manifest longing, for 
the deer was a particularly fat one, and the fire over 
which the steaks were to be cooked was bright and 
clear ; but he shook his head. 

' I must not,' he said ; ' my lord will expect me back 
to supper.* 

' And who is thy lord V asked Furchen. 
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' Thorganger/ was the reply. 

' Ah r said the merchant ; ' I am right glad to hear 
that the gallant old chief is alive and well. Bear him 
my greetings, friend, and tell him that Furchen the 
merchant will be with him to-morrow.' 

'Art thou Furchen the merchants said the man. 
* This is indeed good news for my lord. It is a Aveary 
while since thou wert here last.' 

* Dost remember it V said Furchen, looking at him 
with more attention and curiosity. 

'Ay, marry I do!' answered Truben; 'and all the 
gallant hunts we had. Times are changed since then.' 

' We will yet be joyful,' said Furchen. ' Tell thy lord 
I bring him glad tidings from the north.' 

' Is this thy son V continued Truben, looking towards 
Eric. ' Burgon will indeed be vexed when he knows 
who it is he struck.' 

' No, he is not my son ; but Gottherb is with us,' 
answered Furchen. ' But it is one whom ye will all 
know and love some day. Fare thee well. If thou 
wilt not stay to supper, I will not detain thee ; it is 
late, and thou wilt scarce reach the castle before night- 
fall. Forget not my message to thy lord.' 

Hardly had Truben disappeared in the one direction, 
when Gottherb came in from the other. He had been 
unsuccessful, and was, therefore, out of temper. Nor 
did the sight of Eric's meat roasting over the fire tend 
to restore him. It is true that he took his ful,!. share of 
the supper ; but it was evident that, with every mouth- 
ful, he had a sharp bite of envy at his rival's better 
skill or better fortune. As soon as supper was over, 
instead of staying, as was the wont of the young men. 
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listening to Furchen's talk, he went straight to his couch 
at some little distance, where he threw himself down in 
no very amiable frame of mind. 

Eric, on the contrary, remained long with Furchen, 
learning from him all that he possibly could of his 
family history, more particularly what concerned his 
grandfather's character; and the dawn was abeady 
purpling in the east when they lay down to rest. 

The sun was high before Eric woke, and the camp 
was astir; one of the men was feeding the horses, 
while Gottherb and another were making up the pack- 
ages. Furchen and the third were not to fee seen. 
Eric sprang up, and going to Gottherb, asked him where 
his father was. 

' Up and away long before thou wast awake,' rejoined 
Gottherb ; ' leaving ^us to follow whenever the baggage 
should be arranged, and it should please thee to rouse. 
Make me room ; dost not see. that I want to load that 
horse ? — but helping in such things is far below thee, 
sir chief ; thou canst only do the hunting and such like, 
and leave the hard work to us poor fellows, while thou 
takest thy rest.' 

'Gottherb,' said Eric, with flashing eyes, 'I know 
not what thou meanest. Thou knowest that I am 
always willing to do what I can„ and hadst thou but 
given me a call, I would gladly 'have risen to help 
thee.' 

Gottherb did not reply, and Eric turning from him 
began to fasten some of the packages ; but after watch- 
ing him for some minutes at this occupation, the young 
merchant resumed with his mocking accent : 

' Leave that, young sir ; leave it to me, I will do it 
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anon ; I know my place — that it is for you men of war 
to command, and for us humble merchants to obey 
you.' 

* Gottherb/ said Eric, with a certain dignity of man- 
ner his companion had not hitherto noticed in him, ' I 
would not let those words pass unpunished but for the 
love I bear to thy father. It is false, and thou knowest 
it ;' and turning decidedly from him, he continued his 
occupation. 

Gottherb, who had expected an explosion, was so 
much overawed as not to find words to reply, and in 
silence they completed their arrangements. 

They now steadily kept an upward path through the 
oak-wood before-mentioned, which, varying in depth, 
sometimes opened sufficiently to give them a view of 
the silver stream below, sometimes closed so thickly 
around them as to allow them to see nothing on either 
hand but the trunks of the trees. And ever as they 
advanced, the path became more and more precipitous, 
until at last, between fifty and one hundred feet from 
the top, the man who was leading the foremost horse 
stopped, and declared that it was impossible for the 
animal, loaded as it was, to climb the steep rocky 
track. 

' Then,' said Gottherb, a little impatiently, * I suppose 
that we must take the burthens off them, and let them 
scramble up as they can.' 

* I believe that will be the only way,' replied the 
man. 

This they accordingly put into execution, carrying up 
the packages by degrees, Eric lending veiy effectual 
help, and Gottherb not venturing to interfere with him. 
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The horses, as soon as they were freed of their loads, 
scrambled up, as if they knew what was expected 
of them, arriving at the summit far sooner than their 
masters, and then occupying themselves with browsing 
on the short fine grass that grew in the open spaces 
between the trees, or in nibbling the leaves of those 
branches that were within their reach. 
' Having re-loaded their animals, the little party 
pressed forward along the top of the hill, from whence 
they could see, on the opposite side of the valley> 
separated from them by a deep and rapid river, a castle, 
which Gottherb pronounced to be the dwelling of 
Thorganger. 

Now that the goal was within view, all seemed to be 
fired with the desire of reaching it with as little delay 
as possible ; the very horses, as if they knew that rest 
and food were near at hand, trotted along without 
needing whip or encouragement of any sort. But they 
were. yet some distance from their destination ; and all 
too soon they reached the path down into the vaUey 
which they must descend in order to cross the stream to 
get to the castle on the farther side. It was a narrow 
track winding down the bare face of the rock, at the 
sight of which Gottherb halted his little troop in a 
sort of despair. 

' We can never lead the horses down here,' he said ; 
' we must take off the heavier part of the loads and let 
them get down alone. Mind, Eric, a false step would 
send thee into the river/ 

' How it rustles,' said Eric, peering into the depths. 

' Yes, indeed,' said his companion ; * it is swollen by 
the winter rains. I wonder how my father ever man^ 
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aged to get down in the dim light ? Are the packs 
secure, Suitten V 

'Yes/ replied Snitten; *I hope the poor beasts will 
get down all right, it seems a heathenish practice to 
send them thus alone/ 

' Never fear,' said his master ; ' I have seen them get 
all alone down places where had one attempted to lead 
them it would have been certain death. Gently, good 
horses/ he added, patting the neck of the one nearest 
to him ; ' you must choose your own path now, we cannot 
guide you.' 

As if the creature understood him, it tossed its head 
and then turned to the descent. Instinct told them 
that the only method of descending with safety was to 
go as rapidly as possible; and they set off, planting 
their hind feet firmly on the ground, and moving with 
a series of bounds. It was an anxious and yet an in- 
spiriting sight, and as they watched the hardy little 
animals following the lesson nature had given them, 
the excitement of the race seemed' to communicate 
itself to the two young men, and they imitated their 
horses, bounding and springing down regardless of the 
risk they ran, where one false step would have plunged 
them into the river ; now steadying themselves by laying 
a hand on a large stone, now catching at one another for 
support, totally forgetting their recent dispute and 
jealousy. 

They arrived safely at the bottom, out of breath, 
indeed, but benefited by the race in so far that Gott- 
herb*s latent ill-humour had disappeared. They now 
stood by the brink of the river and watched it as it 
rolled on its way, of a dull leaden colour and with a heavy 
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sullen roar ; as it had worked its way through the bare 
grey rock on either hand, no over-hanging vegetation 
relieved the sombre hue. 

' How mournful it looks !' said Eric, sinking his voice 
as if the scene oppressed him ; ' does it not seem aa if 
the river was tired and out of temper with its efiforts to- 
make everything green and beautiful, and as if it were 
flowing as dark and gloomy as possible to revenge itself 
upon the things that would not be bright at its call V 

Gottherb looked at him in surprise ; he did not 
understand and had no sympathy with the poetry in 
Eric's composition : if a place was damp and dark he 
only thought how to get out of it as soon as possible,, 
and while Eric was gazing on the river, as if the rolling^ 
waters had bewitched him, his companion's mind was 
occupied with the consideration how they were to cross, 
the stream, and he answered Eric's raptures on the 
savage beauty of the scene by an impatient exclamation 
against their men for delaying so long in the descent. 
However, at last all reached the bottom in safety, and 
Gottherb was relieved from his difficulty by some one 
hailing them from the other side of the river; this 
proved to be Burgon, who, with Truben and several 
other of Thorganger's followers, had been sent by their 
lord to point out the ford to the expected guests ; even 
with this help the passage was hard enough, for all had 
to swim, and the current flowed deep and rapid. 

On the other side was a series of terraces, separated 
from one another by a wall of bare, almost perpendi- 
cular rock, in which rude steps had been cut to assist 
those ascending to the castle. From terrace to terrace, 
Thorganger's followers helped to carry the merchandise 
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and to drag the poor frightened horses, until at length, 
after a tedious climb, they found themselves on a level 
platform, on which, towering above them, stood the 
dwelUng of Thorganger. 



CHAPTEE X. 



* High aloft, perched Hke an eagle's nest upon the crag. 

Hangs the proud citadel ; a fearful eye 
The trembling peasant sends to note the flaunting flag 
That tells if the stem feudal lord be nigh.' 

It was with a strange feeling that Eric passed under 
the low-browed gateway leading to the narrow court- 
yard of Thorganger's castle, which, hewn out of the 
rough stone, stood out before them black and grim, but 
well harmonising with its savage surroundings. It formed 
two sides of a square, and was built without any at- 
tempt at ornament or architectural design, which, 
indeed, would have been far beyond both the taste and 
the capabilities of its founder and the workmen em- 
ployed upon it. The third side of the square was 
formed by the rock into which the castle had been, as 
it were, riveted, and so uneven and irregular was the 
surface of the walls, so- narrow and rare the tiny win- 
dows, that it was difl&cult to tell where the building 
ended and the rock began. 

There was no need of pavement to the courtyard, for 
the rock was hard and dry enough to answer all such 
purposes. Opposite to the door by which they had 
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entered was another, leading to the interior of the 
castle ; by this stood an elderly man, apparently a sort 
of* steward or seneschal. He offered a cup to the 
newly-arrived guests as they approached the door, 
without which, so bitter were the feuds, so widespreading 
the jealousies, no man would have thought of entering 
another's house, even when coming by express invitation, 
but having taken which they were secure from any 
premeditated treachery; against the effects of any 
sudden quarrel with their host or entertainer, no man 
could of course secure them. 

This cup was offered by the seneschal first to Eric, 
but he was gazing on the massive stone walls, which 
presented a strong contrast to the wattle or wooden 
buildings to which he had been accustomed, and did 
not for the moment perceive the honour intended him ; 
Gottherb, ever ready, took the cup, exclaiming : 

' Many thanks to thee, friend ; the clamber up those 
steep hills of thine makes one thirsty.' 

He raised it to his lips, took a deep draught, and 
then handed it to Eric, who followed his example, 
though more sparingly; for, to tell the -truth, his uncle 
had been top poor to supply his followers with aught 
but mead, and the wine tasted hot and strange to his 
palate. 

They then entered the hall, a long low room with 
rough stone walls and small windows set in deep re- 
cesses. Only when the sun, sinking to the west, shot 
his slanting rays through these narrow apertures, was 
the hall fully illuminated; at all other times there 
reigned there a grave twilight, now all the more gloomy 
as it was yet early in the morning. 
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At the one end of the apartment burnt a fire, round 
which were occupied several wild-looking men, hunters, 
who having killed their deer were now roasting him; 
for then there was no division of labour, and the pur- 
veyors for their master^s table were often his only 
cooks. To the newly-arrived travellers, with their 
appetites sharpened by the keen air, this was a wel- 
come sight. But now appeared Furchen, so attired 
that Eric for the moment was not certain that it were 
indeed his companion and friend, or if he saw before 
him one of those magicians or priests of whom he had 
often heard tell. 

Furchen had exchanged his rough travelling cloak 
for a long robe of fine grey wool, reaching nearly to his 
feet, and secured at his waist by a girdle fastened with 
a silver buckle ; from this girdle depended an inkhorn 
and a roll of parchment. Weapons he had none, unless 
the tiny curiously-formed dagger he used for holding 
together the breast of his robe were considered as such. 
He welcomed his young friends with the air of a man 
who is already quite at home, and gently chid them for 
having tarried so long on the way. 

* Indeed, father,' said Gottherb, * so bad are the roads, 
that instead of blaming us for delaying, thou oughtest 
rather to be surprised that thou seest us so soon.' 

Without paying any attention to his son's excuse, 
Furchen requested Eric to follow him to his grand- 
father's presence. Before, however, he led him up, he 
drew him apart, to tell him that Thorganger was doubly 
gratified to hear of his arrival, ad both his sons had 
been killed the previous year in an expedition against 
the English coast, the one dying without children at all. 
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the other only leaving a daughter ; that Eric was thus 
the sole male descendant of the old Viking, who ac- 
cordingly rejoiced alike over the fact that there would 
still be a representative of his family in future ages, 
and that he had at last found his daughter's long lost 
son. 

Thus discoursing, Furchen^led Eric through the door 
by which he had himself entered the hall, and up the 
narrow winding stairs cut in the depth of the wall, by 
which they gained the audience chamber; for Thor- 
^nger, in his way, was a petty king, with a far wider 
extent of country over which he ruled than ever Oscar 
could boast ; and he held a kind of court, and adminis- 
tered a rude patriarchal justice among such of his 
followers and dependents as were willing to have their 
differences settled in anything like a peaceable way, 
instead of each righting himself as best he could by 
force of arms. 

It was a long narrow apartment into which Eric was 
now introduced, with somewhat larger windows than 
those of the hall below, and it was consequently lighter; 
and Eric could distinguish the forms of several of Thor- 
ganger's jarls who stood round him, leaning upon their 
long axes like so many statues of the^ god of war, for 
whom many of them would have served for models, 
with their straight well-proportioned limbs, and their 
bright sparkling eyes. 

Thorganger held out his hand to his grandson, who, 
as the custom was, bent the knee before him ; the old 
chief raised him and embraced him heartily, but Fur- 
chen heard low murmurs of regret among the jarls that 
the last hope of their race should have so slight a form 

8 
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and so delicate an appearance as the youth now before 
them. Thorganger, however, had no feelings but those 
of joy, for in Eric's dark hair and eyes he recognised 
the features of his long lost daughter. He led him to 
the window that he might examine him better; and 
the stem warriors might pardon to the old man tears 
that they had never seen him shed when he heard of 
the loss of those dearest to him, but which, on this 
unexpected happiness, nature would not be denied as 
her right. Thorganger's voice failed a little as he 
blessed his grandson and bade him be strong and true, 
for Furchen had already told him of Eric's being a 
Christian. 

Thorganger then turned and presented his grandson 
to the jarls as their future leader and chief. They re- 
ceived him without objection, though without much 
enthusiasm ; but the thought that he had to win their 
hearts by his boldness and dexterity only brought the 
colour to Eric's cheek and the light to his eye. Thor- 
ganger now proposed that they should partake of the 
morning meal, and leaning on his grandson's arm, to 
show that he had fully adopted him, rather than from 
any actual need of support, for, as already noted, he 
was very active in all his movements, he led the way 
downstairs. 

On entering the hall they found that several long 
tables had been arranged, round which were crowded 
the followers of Thorganger, who happened to be either 
at the castle or in its immediate neighbourhood. Thor- 
ganger took his seat at the upper end of the board set 
apart for the chief, his head jarls and principal guests ; 
placed Eric upon his right hand, while he called to 
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Furchen and Gottherb to come and seat themselves 
near him, reserving however the seat immediately on 
his left. 

Scarcely had he completed this arrangement when 
the door at the farther end of the hall was opened, and 
a girl of about seventeen or eighteen entered, whom 
Thorganger hastened to meet, gave her the morning 
greeting, and then presented her to Eric as her kins- 
woman, Elfleda, the daughter of his mother's brother. 
Elfleda received her cousin rather stiffly, and then passed 
on to her place exactly opposite to him, on Thorganger's 
left hand. She had been followed into the hall by 
three damsels, two of whom mingled with the crowd at 
the lower end of the apartment, while the third stood 
behind her mistress's chair ; an unusual sight for Eric, 
who had been accustomed to see Ehunelda move among 
her father's followers without attendance of any kind. 
In truth, females there were none in Oscar's rude 
household except one almost blind old woman, who, as 
the phrase went, had ' tended ' Ehunelda when she was 
a baby. 

From her attendant, Eric's eye naturally wandered to 
Elfleda herself; and even had there been nothing in the 
way she was treated to strike him, his attention could 
hardly have failed to be attracted by her. Tall and 
slight, Elfleda plainly gave tokens that there was 
southern blood in her veins, by the soft dark brown 
hair that hung in long plaits over her shoulders ; by the 
dark pencilled brows and black lashes, beneath which, 
however, sparkled the large open blue eye of her father's 
race. The general expression of her features was 
gentle and yet proud, and to a youth differently brought 

8—2 
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up would have been irresistibly attractive ; but to Eric, 
whose idea of womanhood was Ehunelda's fiery ener- 
getic being, there was something wanting in Elfleda's 
soft beauty, and the care, almost shudder, with which 
she drew aside her long robe, formed from the finest 
wool, and dyed a deep purplish-blue, when it swept 
against a buckler in her passage up the hall, excited 
a feeling rather akin to contempt in her cousin's mind. 
He had plenty of time to make these observations, 
for Thorganger talked long and earnestly to Furchen on 
subjects little interesting to him ; however, at last his 
grandfather turned towards him, saying : 

'I have heard that as Oscar leaves no son, his 
daughter will lead his people.' 

' Yes,* replied Eric, ' and she will lead them well, 
too.' 

'But surely,' said Elfleda, 'a battle-field is not 
the proper place for a maiden ; her fears would over- 
come her.' 

' Ehunelda knows not fear,' answered her cousin. 
* She has already fought many times by her father's side, 
and borne herseK right bravely. What she wants in 
strength, she fully makes up in courage and spirit; 
she is nowhere so much at ease as among the din of a 
fight.' 

Again Elfleda shuddered : 

* Could she not find some trusty friend among her 
lather's vassals, who would lead them in war while she 
governed them in peace ?' 
Eric opened his eyes. 

' It would indeed be a damping of the spirit of the 
sons of the north,' he said, 'if their leaders should 
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refuse to go forth with them, and share the dangers and 
the glory/ 

Thorganger and Fnrchen exchanged glances of 
amusement^ and the former said : 

'Eric has been brought up, Elfleda, where the 
damsels go forth to war as well as the youths^ and 
where it would be considered as much shame for the 
one to hold back as the other. Besides, there would 
be risk for Ehunelda to yield the rule of her people 
to another; if once they followed another leader in 
war, they would refuse to return to her in peace.' 

* I did not mean that,' said Elfleda, who having been 
for so long the only representative of her grandfather's 
race in the next generation, had perhaps considered 
what would be the best line of conduct to pursue, 
should she be placed in a position similar to that of 
Bhuneldai — * I did not mean that ; but that she should 
wed some strong trusty man of the tribe, who would 
protect her, and rule her father's vassals.' 

Thorganger was in many respects far beyond his age, 
and in none more than in a keen observation of human 
nature. He was accustomed to watch men, and then to 
read them more or less correctly, and therefore the very 
slight flush that mantled in Eric's cheek at Elfleda's 
last speech did not escape his notice ; and he smiled as 
if some new idea had entered his mind. He replied to 
Elfleda's remark : 

'Eric manifestly thinks that Ehunelda had better 
follow even her husband to war ; he does not approve of 
the men going to fight, and the women remaining be- 
hind.' He then, addressing Furchen, added that he 
wished to have a few words alone with him, and rising 
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he would have left the table, but Elfleda . prevented 
him. 

' Sweyn has prepared a song expressly on my cousin's 
return/ she said ; ' wilt thou hear him now, or at the 
evening meal V 

Thorganger was too good a Northman, had his busi- 
ness been more pressing, to refuse to hear his bard, at 
whatever hour he might wish to perform to him ; he 
therefore nodded assent to Sweyn, a tall, wild-looking 
man of about thirty, with light-blue eyes and shaggy 
hair, who took his place near the chief's seat, and 
began to 'sing to a low irregular chant, varied at times 
by a few chords clashed upon his harp, a song in which 
he described the deeds ,of Eric's ancestors — ^how they 
had fought and fallen, triumphant even in death. 

Eric knew that his grandfather's household was 
Christian, and yet he was surprised to hear in Sweyn's 
rhjrme fully as many allusions to Odin and Thor, de- 
precations of their vengeance, calling on them for help, 
as in the lines with which the bards he had been 
accustomed to hear had encouraged their hearers to 
fight bravely that they too might deserve a place in the 
halls of Valhalla ; but he had little time to reflect, for 
Sweyn's rhyme was stormy, and earned his listeners on 
like a stream. 

He spoke of deeds accomplished by Thorganger in 
his might; then suddenly changing his triumphal strain 
to a wHdly mournful minor key, he told of the loss of 
Thorganger's two sons in their strength, how the young 
boughs had been cut away while they were yet fresh and 
green, and how the hoary parent stem had been left alone 
in its desolation. When the minds of his hearers had 
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been brought up to the desired pitch of sorrow and sym- 
pathy, Sweyn struck a few clear notes of joy, and in 
another and more rapid measure he told how that in 
these last days a new branch had suddenly budded and 
sprung into life ; and then went on to describe the bless- 
ings that they all expected from this new-found repre- 
sentative of their race. 

Eric's heart beat high at the thought of the destiny 
before him, and the elder jarls, as they watched his eye 
sparkle and his cheek flush, augured great things from 
their young chief, and Elfleda glanced at him with a 
softening expression. 

Long and loud was the applause that followed the 
conclusion of Sweyn's song, and it was some time 
before Thorganger could make himself heard to thank 
the bard, and to reward him with a gold piece, another 
novelty for Eric, whose uncle was far too poor to keep 
a household bard ; and on the rare occasions of Oscar's 
feasts, that chief had rewarded his moody minstrel with 
something of far less value than, a gold piece, which 
precious metal, except immediately after a successful 
foray, was found in scant enough quantities in the 
house of Oscar the sea-king. 

Thorganger now fulfilled his intention of talking 
apart with Furchen, with whom he had a long conver- 
sation, lasting several hours ; while the younger members 
of the household, including Eric and Gottherb, went out 
hunting. The former found himself in the peculiar 
position of being the commander of men, who no longer 
than the day before bad been ready almost to kill him 
for exercising the free right of chasing in the forest, 
but who now were on the watch to obey his slightest 
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wish. They on tlieir part, as the day wore on, grew 
more and more attached to their young lord ; and when 
they saw him strike down a deer at one hundred paces, 
their shouts re-echoed far and wide through the wood, 
and they would have followed him through fire and 
water. 

As they returned to the castle they were met bj 
Elfleda, who had wandered forth for a little airing before 
the evening meal. Her delicate beauty shone out 
from beneath her hood made of fine fur ; and as she 
joined her cousin and heard the relation of the day's 
sport, she gently chid him for running so many risks, 
while at the same time her sparkling eye and flushing 
cheek showed that she took a keen interest in the tale 
that was told her. 

Thorganger met them on the threshold, and though 
he blamed his granddaughter for venturing out alon& 
at a time when the frequency of wolves made it 
unsafe to go abroad unarmed, it was evident from 
his look that he was well pleased to see her in such 
company ; but his hopes of a union between his grand- 
children, if indeed he had formed any, were destined 
to be rudely shaken before any great lapse of time. 
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CHAPTEE XV 

^ " Oh ! ask me to do aught but this ! 

For I must still be true." 
" You own no words of love were said ; 
Why should she think of you V* 

' " It does not need a spoken word 
To tell the heart's deep tale : 
A glance, a smile, a sigh's enough 
To rend away the veil" ' 

' Eric, I wish to speak with thee,' said Thorganger, two 
or three mornings after the arrival of his grandson at 
the castle. 

Eric, together with the rest of the household, was in 
the hall examining Furchen's wares. The merchant 
had just unpacked his bales of woollen cloths, furs, and 
even a small quantity of silk, brought with him from 
some far-distant land. It was therefore unwillingly that 
Eric moved. Long though he had travelled in Furchen'a 
company, he had never yet seen the contents of his 
packages; the merchant not unnaturally being disin- 
clined to display his riches when far from any shelter 
or protection. 

But Thorganger's orders must be obeyed, and so Eric 
accompanied him to a little room, scooped out as it 
were in the depths of the tower, dimly lighted by one 
window placed in the thickness of the wall ; here Thor- 
ganger settled himself in a rudely- carved wooden chair, 
signed to his grandson to find a seat on the window-sill, 
and thus began : 

* Eric, I wanted to speak Vith thee ; thou knowest 
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thou art my heir, and that when I die, thou wilt lead 
my people. Thou can^t not yet fully understand the 
importance of this, and I am glad that I am still here 
to teach thee what is required of thee, for there will be 
something else expected of thee than to be able to lead 
thy band well in war ; and I am thankful thou art come 
now, for my time for active warfare is past.' 

' Nay, indeed, grandfather,' said Eric eagerly ; ' thou 
art yet strong and well, and wilt be with us many 
years/ 

Thorganger smiled. 

' Listen to me,' he said : ' hadst thou not come, when 
I died the brave band that I have kept together so long, 
and trained so carefully, would have been scattered, for 
my jarls would never have patiently followed a 
woman's leading, as Oscar's vassals seem to have 
done.' 

' Pardon,' interrupted Eric, for at that time there was 
none of that stiff formal respect for age, which a few 
centuries later kept the younger people silent in the 
presence of their elders ; * thou hast, I think, mistaken 
both Ehunelda's character and that of her followers. 
She is woman indeed in stature, but a man in heart ; 
she is always to be seen glancing like a meteor in the 
thickest of the fight, and not more surely does the black 
raven point to victory, than does Khunelda with her 
flashing sword and unerring stroke.' 

' Be that as it may,' said Thorganger, ' Elfleda is not 
fitted by constitution or inclination to take such a part; 
nevertheless she was the last of an old race, and there 
have not been wanting those who were ready to follow 
her, should she, by giving her hand to one of the 
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bravest of jarls, give him a title to be their leader. 
Eric, thou art a stranger among us ; we know not what 
thou art capable of. Were I to die before thou hadst had 
time to prove thy courage, though there be many who 
would follow and obey, for the love they bear to me, 
there are some who would raise Elfleda in opposition to 
thee ; and if thou art the male descendant of our race, 
she has lived long among us, and is known. I want to 
avoid any such contention, which would be followed by 
many calamities. While ye two were struggling for 
the mastery, and weakening yourselves by your strife, 
a third person would step in and carry away all the 
influence and power that I have spent so many 
years in building up. Eric, thou must marry Elfleda.* 

* I cannot !' exclaimed Eric, with the first start of 
dismay at such a proposal. 

* And why not V said Thorganger, not displeased, nor 
perhaps surprised at this reception of his plan. ' Elfleda 
is gentle, loving, and beauteous ; she has not, perhaps, 
the wild courage of thy daughters of the north, but 
the day for the women who fight by their husbands' 
sides is rapidly passing ; as civilisation advances, as the 
number of Christians increases, it will be seen, more 
and more that the woman's place is not on the field of 
battle, but at home ; and thou wilt want, not a warrior, 
but a housewife, who will bring up thy children well, 
and nurse thee when thou art old and infirm.' 

Eric did not answer for a moment; Thorganger's 
ideas were new to him, as indeed they would have 
been to most of his contemporaries, and he paused to 
think, before he said quietly and respectfully, but very 
firmly : 
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* Grandfather, I am sorry to disappoint thee, and say 
thee nay, but it cannot be ; I cannot wed Elfleda, for I 
love another.' 

'And whom?' asked Thorganger, while his brows 
bent ominously. 

* Ehunelda !' was the simple reply. 
Thorganger's eyes flashed fury as he answered : 

* What ! thou darest to put the child of a petty, 
piratical sea-Icing in comparison with my grand- 
daughter? Thou darest to name this Ehunelda, who 
seems to have forgotten that she is a woman, and that 
as such she should be modest, in the same breath with 
Elfleda, whose hand has been sought even by princes ? 
Boy ! knowest thou not that I have a right to com- 
mand thee ? "Were I to disinherit thee, as, indeed, I 
have a great mind to do, where wouldest thou 
be?' 

Eric answered calmly and boldly, and not without a 
certain dignity of manner : 

' Grandfather, I am grieved to do thee a displeasure, 
but so it is, and I cannot alter it. I love Ehunelda, and 
I can wed none else ; if thou turnest me out, I shall but 
be in the same position in which I was when I met 
Furchen the merchant; wandering and homeless, but 
still not without hope of some day distinguishing my- 
self. It is true,' he added, ' that I shall no longer have 
the object of searching thee out, but on the other 
hand my wound is healed, and I have learnt some- 
what.' 

Thorganger could not help being struck by the inde- 
pendent spirit manifested by this speech. Though by 
nature possessing an exceedingly irascible temper. 
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Labit had in some measure taught him to control it, and 
he now asked more quietly : 

' And does Ehunelda love thee V 
*Ahf replied Eric sadly, 'what would I not give 
to have that doubt solved? Sometimes I think she 
does, and yet her last piece of conduct towards 

me * 

* Then !* exclaimed Thorganger, ' thou canst hold that 
as an excuse for wedding Elfleda. It might be very well 
for thee when thou knewest of no kindred bat thy 
father's foster-brother to wait patiently on this proud 
^rl's will and pleasure ; but now it little beseems thee, 
as my grandson, to proffer thyself where thou art de- 
spised. Thou art a foolish inexperienced boy, and must 
listen to those who art older than thou/ 

Eric was now sorely perplexed ; he had had a sign of 
T7hat his grandfather could be when roused to anger, 
and yet his sense of honour revolted at the thought of 
giving up Ehunelda for another. Was this keeping his 
troth as he had so proudly told her he would, on the 
hillside by her father's grave ? The very remembrance 
of Elfleda's gracious beauty only as it were strengthened 
his resolution, and in contrast to her cUnging, yielding 
manner, he called up Ehunelda's vigorous defiant action. 
Before he spoke, his grandfather resumed : 

' I tell thee, Eric, flatly, she is beneath thee. Thy 
mother married below her ; thou must redeem her mis- 
take, and silence for ever any question as to thy lineage. 
Opposing thee, the jarls must also oppose the daughter 
of their young chief/ 

Eric could answer the former part of this address 
better than the latter, and he said : 
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* Oscar's race is at least as high as ours : they trace 
their descent from the great warrior god, Thor, him- 
self/ 

' One would think/ rejoined Thorganger sharply, ' that 
we were still like our heathen forefathers, and believed 
in Odin, Thor, and all their crew/ 

'Still, grandfather,' persisted Eric, with something 
like a smile, * we seem to boast of being descended from 
Thor, as thine own name tells/ 

This was an argument which Thorganger did not feel 
quite capable of answering, so he a little varied his modd 
of attack by saying : 

' Most probably Ehunelda will marry, and then, in- 
deed, thou wilt be in a ridiculous position/ 

* Then !* said Eric quietly, though his cheek grew 
rather pale, ' I shall feel myself released from the pledge 
that I gave Ehunelda to be ready to help or protect her 
whenever she should need it/ 

* In such a case, then,' said Thorganger, somewhat 
mollified, ' wouldest thou wed Elfleda V 

* No !' replied the obdurate Eric. 

* And wherefore not V demanded Thorganger, again 
thoroughly angry. I 

* Because,' said Eric, ' she is a coward ; she turns pale 
at the sight of a drawn sword ; she shudders if you do 
but speak of wars and wounds : such is not the fit mate 
for a sea-king.' 

' Tut, tut, boy I' said Thorganger, * thou dost not un- 
derstand it; Elfleda would be brave, if she had a 
husband's mind and courage to depend upon. "Wedding 
thee, she would forget her fears. She needs but some 
one to teach her, she will learn readily enough.' 
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'Then/ said Eric, 'she must find some one else- 
to teach her, some other courage to support her ; once 
again, grandfather, I cannot and I will not wed Elfleda." 

Thorganger perceived that he would gain nothing by 
prolonging this argument. He was not altogether de- 
spairing of success ; the very energy with which Eric 
had resisted his proposal, told him that the youth was 
wavering, and his observing eye had noted that he liked 
Elfleda's society. But though not yet without hope, he 
was disappointed and annoyed at this result of his in- 
terview with his grandson; disappointed, because his 
ambition to secure the continuance of the power, for 
which he had been striving all his life, and which since 
the death of his sons had been a kind of bitter mockery, 
but which had suddenly, in a most unexpected way> 
appeared to be within his grasp, now again seemed to- 
be eluding him ; annoyed, because Furchen, to whom 
he had communicated his designs for the union of th& 
young people, had hinted, albeit very cautiously, that 
there might be some opposition to be apprehended on 
Eric's part ; and it galled his pride to tliink that his- 
failure might be exposed to the keenly observant eye 
of the quiet bmt somewhat sarcastic merchant; there- 
fore his tone as he rose to end the discussion^ 
sajdng: 'We will talk this matter over again,' was 
anything but a pleased one. 

Before, however, he could cross the room, the door 
was flung open, and a man rushed in crying : 

' Is Thorganger here V 

The ])ersonwho had thus intruded looked between, 
thirty and forty. His buskins were deeply splashed 
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with mud, and his whole gait was that of a man who 
had travelled far and in haste. 

' What wantest thou, Wilton V asked Thorganger. 

Wilton glanced at Eric. 

' 111 tidings are best told without witnesses !' he 
said. 

* Thou mayest speak out/ replied Thorganger ; * it is 
Eric, my grandson — thy young chief, Wilton.' 

Wilton accordingly began : 

'Horslonger has invaded thy territories; burnt thy 
village, slain all the men, and carried away the women 
and children into captivity/ 

* How ? When V demanded Thorganger hastily. 
' Three days this morrow,* replied Wilton. 

* And thou hast escaped V 

' Yes, truly ; when the cottages blazed over my head, 
and all lay dead or dying around me, I escaped to tell 
thee the tale. Deal with me as thou wilt ; I knew my 
life was forfeit when I fled from the scene of battle ; 
but I have lost everything — ^home, wife, child, honour ; 
life has no longer charms for me.' 

It is impossible for pen to describe Thorganger's fury 
when he heard of this outrage. He ttembled from 
head to foot, he ground his teeth ; his mouth foamed, his 
€yes seemed as if they would burst from their sockets, so 
dilated were they with rage ; and when he endeavoured 
to speak, he could not command his voice. He stamped 
while struggling to bring out the words, and as if the 
effort were strangling him, he fell back almost senseless 
upon his chair. 

Eric was much alarmed, but Wilton, more accustomed 
to these attacks, withheld him as he was rushing for 
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aid, saying : * Let be, he will come round in a minute,* 
and, indeed, while he spoke, Thorganger sat upright, 
with livid cheeks and an almost vacant expression, as 
if he could not realise what had happened. 

Eric, who possessed a great deal of natural tact, judged 
it best to take no notice of his grandfather's state, but 
to talk the matter over with Wilton as though he were 
unconscious of his presence, in the hope that Thor- 
ganger might gradually rouse and attend to what they 
were saying. The stratagem had the desired effect, for 
in a few minutes Thorganger said in his natural voice, 
though perhaps a little fainter, a trifle less decided than 
usual: 

* Wilton^ summon the jarls ; I must speak with them.' 

When Wilton had departed on his errand, Thor- 
ganger extended his hand to Eric : 

' Eric !' he said solemnly, ' thou must lead this expe- 
dition, / cannot/ 

'Thou hast been disturbed by the shock, grand- 
father,' said Eric soothingly; 'thou wilt be better 
anon/ 

'Maybe, maybe!' said Thorganger, with a return of 
the wandering look in his eye, ' but it is well that thou 
art come. The old oak can scarce longer maintain its 
position in the ground ; I only pray that it may be 
spared till the young sapling is sufficiently rooted to 
take its place.' 

He laid his hand upon Eric's head, for the youth had 
flung himself upon his knees beside him ; but the jarls 
were entering, and Eric sprang to his feet, while his 
grandfather, restored to all his usual vigour, watched 
the faces of each as they entered, as if he would read 

9 
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their very souls. The expressions were various. Wilton, 
as he summoned them, had communicated to each the 
cause of their meeting. On some faces sat a startled 
look, as if they had been stunned by the greatness of 
the calamity : on others there burnt a fierce indigna- 
tion, as they were only waiting the signal to rush like 
so many demons upon their foes; while some few 
who had had relations in the fight wore an expression 
of genuine sorrow, as if nature were struggling to over- 
come the long-rooted habits of pride and superstition 
which forbad them to weep for the dead. 

One by one they entered, and silently grouped them- 
selves round their leader, whose keen, penetrating eye 
surveyed them, judging of their tempers ; and by the 
time all were there, Thorganger had decided what mea- 
sures were to be taken, and he began in a clear, steady 
voice, neither was there in his manner any trace of his 
recent weakness and emotion: 'Countrymen, North- 
men, listen! A great outrage has been committed 
against us. Our lands have been pillaged ; our houses 
burnt ; our women carried away captive ; our kindred 
slain. Doth it beseem us to sit quietly at home and let 
such things be done ? To let the rash intruder glory in his 
first successful attempt, until he is ready to shame us by 
coming to attack us even in sight of our own dwellings? 
Shall we wait for this, I say, or shall we show him that 
we are strong — that we let not such wrongs pass un- 
punished ? I swore to ye when I returned from the last 
expedition, that a full year should ^lapse before I sent 
you out on another. It is for ye to say, whether or not. 
Will ye rest at home, allow Horslonger to boast of his 
triumphs ? or will ye go forth to danger and to glory V 
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'Vengeance ! "We will have vengeance !' was the uni- 
versal cry. 'The glory of Thorganger and his brave 
warriors shall not be insulted, and the insulter go free." 
To arms ! to arms !' 

And mingled with the deep, martial roll of the men's 
voices was the shriller cry of the women, for the news 
had flown like wild-fire, and all the inmates of tlie 
castle had crowded to hear the debate. Old Thorganger's 
eyes lit up with something of the fire of youth, as he 
looked round on the kindling assembly. 

' It is well,' he said, * that ye have thus chosen ; but, 
again, I can no longer lead ye forth to battle myself. I 
am old and feeble, and my breath goes — I cannot strike 
as I have done. But I send forth with ye my second 
self — my grandson, Eric. Will ye follow and obey him 
as ye have done me, or must I find ye another chief V 

Once again the answer appeared to be unanimous : 
"* We will follow Eric, the son of our leader !' We say 
appeared, for there was one young member of this 
rough senate, or council of war, who did not speak. 
This was a young man of about four-and-twenty, with 
fair hair, and a soft, pleasingly dreamy expression. The 
face might have been called feminine, but for at times 
a haughty gleam in the large, fiery, grey eyes. But^ in 
the multitude, his silence was not noticeable, more espe- 
cially as his opposition to the movement — if, indeed, he 
wished to express such — was of a purely negative cha- 
racter. And Thorganger might well feel a glow of pride 
at this warm accepting of his grandson. The prelimi- 
nary arrangements were soon made, as to how many 
were to go, when they were to start, etc.; then Thor- 
ganger said : 

9—2 
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' Bring here the pledge-cup !' Accordingly a boy, 
who a little later would have been called a page, 
entered, bearing a large, brown, horn goblet, looped with 
silver, and filled to the brim with sparkling wine. This 
he presented to Thorganger, who took it, raised it to his 
lips, and, distinctly pronouncing the words, ' Glory to 
our arms! Vengeance on the foe!' drank a deep draught, 
and handed it to the next eldest jarl, for a present Eric, 
though he was to lead the expedition, had yet acquired 
no fame — was undistinguished by any great deed — and 
therefore took his place as the youngest of his grand- 
father's band of warriors. The jarl thus honoured raised 
the cup to his lips,and then passed it to his neighbour, who 
followed his example. But Eric spoke in a low, startled 
tone to his grandfather : ' Does not this resemble Oscar's 
band of revenge-seekers ? I cannot drink of the cup !' 

* Hush, boy !' said Thorganger, in a subdued, but 
terribly stem voice; 'thou hast provoked me once 
to-day; beware how thou passest the bounds of my 
patience. There is a difference, I should hope, between 
the vowing to spend one's life in seeking revenge, and 
in one's eagerness often giving the cause thereto oneself, 
and in punishing an audacious criminal who has dared 
to invade one^s lands and murder one's kindred ? Speak 
not another word, but drink of the cup, or I strike thee 
dead as an unworthy son of my house.' 

Eric obeyed, bewildered, half stunned by Thorganger's 
violence ; he carried the wine to his lips, and that was 
alL The principal jarls now left the room to prepare 
for their departure. Thorganger, after a moment's talk 
with his shield-bearer, followed them. Eric remained 
leaning in a discontented attitude by the window.' In a 
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short time his grandfather returned^ and coining straight 
up to him, said, sharply : 

' Eric, art thou a fool ? I well-nigh think it. Thou 
wilt never get thy followers to fight if thou dampest 
their generous fury at the very commencement. What 
didst thou mean?' And to compare my seeking to' 
punish a foe who hath done me deadly wrong to Oscar's 
bloo'dthirsty revenge-seekers is impudence !' 

' But,' said Eric faintly, recalling some of his early 
lessons, ' I thought we were to forgive our foes ?' 

' In reason and justice, yes,' said Thorganger. * When 
one is struck, to sit still with hands clasped may do 
very well for thy Christian hermits, who have nought 
to love : but I tell thee, it will not answer if one is 
to live at all ; it is like presenting one's throat to the 
knife. Let these marauders go unpunished after this 
their first attempt, and the next thing they will do will 
"be to attack the castle itself; and thou wilt meekly fold 
thy hands and say : " I will not seek revenge." Out 
upon thy dreams, Eric ! I little thought that the last of 
my race would give occasion to be said of him that he is 
a dreamer and a star-gazer. I would slay thee first, with 
my own hands!' 

Eric made no answer ; but the mournful tone in which, 
in spite of the threat contained in them, these words were 
pronounced, touched him, and he inwardly resolved that, 
as far as courage and activity went, his grandfatlier 
should have nought to complain of him; and as Furchen, 
the merchant whom he consulted on the subject, and in 
whose grave, calm judgment he had great confidence, was 
of the same opinion as his grandfather, he was fain to con- 
sider, either that he had been mistaken, or that he had 
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not learnt long enough of John to be instructed in the 
exceptions there are to be made to every rule. But he had 
little time for thought, for the preparations for departure 
were being hurried forward, and in no way did they differ 
from those of the expeditions he had seen start from 
Oscar's or, more latterly, from his uncle's castles. There 
was the same fierce exultation on the part of the 
warriors — the same desire to die in battle ; nay, he even 
heard appeals to Odin and Thor in the songs sung by 
the women while they helped to prepare their husbands^ 
arms and travelling gear; and the very sword with 
which Thorganger girded him on the eve of their start- 
ing, bore a motto entreating the gods to give him their 
countenance and support, and only when his grand- 
father blessed him did Eric again feel that he was in a 
Christian family. The women assembled to see them 
off, and there were bright faces and encouraging smiles ; 
though, before that band returned, many would have to 
weep a father, a husband, a brother, or a lover. 

' Fare thee well, Eric,' said Elfleda to her cousin ; 
'mayest thou have good success, and come home a 
conqueror.' 

And as she stood in the midst of her maidens, her 
cheeks glowing with excitement, and her eyes sparkling, 
Eric felt as if an angel of light had been present when 
he started. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* Fast o'er the moonlit chase they sped, 
Well knew the band that measured tread, 
When in retreat, or in advance, 
The serried warriors move at once ; 
And evilTwere the luck if dawn 
Surprised them on the open lawn. 
Copses they traverse, brooks they cross, 
Strain up the bank, and o'er the moss.' 

L(yrd of the Isles, canto v. 

It was the evening of the second day's march that Eric 
halted his band in a rocky defile, to consult with the 
elder jaris if they should encamp there for the night, 
or whether they should press forward to attack Hors- 
longer under cover of the darkness. All were for halt- 
ing. A deep morass lay between them and the object 
of the attack ; the men were tired, and there was great 
chance that morning would find them floundering, 
perhaps scattered, in the bog, and they would have poor 
hope against Horslonger's fresh troops, drawn up on the 
further side to repel their attack. 

Only one member of the council gave no opinion, and 
this was the youth we have before noticed as not 
agreeing with his companions. Eric turned* to him, 
saying, pleasantly : ' And what dost thou think, Harold? 
Will it be best to push forward, or to rest here till break 
of day V 

'I cannot tell,' answered Harold, sullenly. *I am 
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here to obey, not to counsel; I leave that to wiser 
heads.' 

'At least thou mightest be civil when our young 
chief does thee the favour to consult thee/ said an old 
jarl, who was remarkable for his devotion to Thor- 
ganger's family, and to whom, on that account, the old 
leader had especially recommended the care of his in- 
experienced grandson. 

Harold swallowed this rebuke as best he might, and 
Sigismund's proposal that they should encamp on the 
spot where they were meeting with general approbation, 
measures were at once taken for settling for the night. 

In less than an hour all was arranged; the fires 
lighted ; the proper number of sentinels placed to pre- 
vent a midnight surprise ; and the scouts, who had been 
sent to the edge of the morass to see if all was still, 
having returned to say that Horslonger was holding 
high festival in honour of his victory, Eric felt that 
there was nothing more to do but to wait for morning. 

Too anxious to feel disposed for sleep, he made his 
way to an elevated terrace above the encampment, 
where he paced up and down, enjoying the fresh evening 
air, and thinking over the probable events of the morrow. 
His heart beat high as he thought of the gallant band 
he was conducting ; but there was no vanity in his dis- 
position ; his head was not turned, as many another's 
might have been, by being thus early placed in com- 
mand ; he had merely that calm, just reliance on his 
own powers without which nothing can \)e accom- 
plished. 

Suddenly Eric's mantle was pulled from behind ; he 
looked round and perceived Gobby, a poor half-witted 
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boy, son to one of the jarls, who had accompanied his 
father as arrow-carrier, or any other light thing suitable 
to his size, which was very small though he was four- 
teen years old. Poor Gobby had but an unhappy life 
of it ; how he managed to grow up at all in that rough 
age was a marvel The treatment in his case had been 
rendered all the rougher, by the dislike and contempt 
his parents were certain to feel for a son who could do 
them no credit, and who all his life long would be a 
burthen on their hands. 

Eric had a naturally kind heart, besides he knew 
what it was to be alone and despised, and it gave him a 
kind of sympathy with poor Gobby. He had more 
than once spoken kindly to the lad, who in return had 
attached himself vehemently to Eric, and was never so 
happy as when unperceived he could follow the object 
of his adoration about like a shadow. It must be con- 
fessed that Eric, with all his good nature, was anything 
but pleased to have his musings thus interrupted, and 
he said a trifle sharply : 

' What dost thou want, Gobby ? Go back ; this is no 
place for thee.' 

Without noticing this address, Gobby pointed with 
one finger towards the path by which Eric had ascended 
from the camp, the then dry bed of a watercourse, 
uttered the single word * Beware !* and slipping away, 
glided down the very face of the rock as it seemed, 
with that astounding steadiness of brain and sureness of 
foot and eye that are often to be seen in persons who, 
like him, are afflicted with some mental weakness. 
They venture where those in full possession of their 
faculties would never think of going. Yet they 
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mostly, if not always, arrive safely at the end of their 
attempt. 

Thus strangely warned, Eric looked round him for 
this unseen danger which Gobby seemed to indicate as 
threatening him, but could discover nothing. All 
looked quiet in the camp below ; the watch-fires burnt^ 
and he could distinguish the dark forms of the men 
. grouped round them. 

' Gobby did not know what he meant,' Eric thought, 
and resumed his walk. He ha'd not, however, gone 
many paces when an arrow whistled past him, so close, 
and the vibration of the air was so strong, that for the 
moment he thought his cheek was grazed ; the arrow, 
however, lodged harmlessly in the ground a few feet 
beyond him, and Eric sprang forward and seized his 
assailant, a man who was crouching behind a rock in 
the very gully pointed out by Gobby. Either the fellow 
was stupefied by the suddenness of Eric's attack, or, his 
arrow failing, he was not immediately prepared with 
another weapon. He made but a slight defence, and it 
needed but little strength to overpower and drag him 
forward to the light, which, though midnight was 
scarcely past, was already beginning to brighten for the 
coming day; but when Eric perceived his captive's 
face, he slackened his grasp, exclaiming : ' Harold ! is 
it thou V 

'Take my life, sir chief,' said Harold, in a dogged 
tone ; * for I would have taken thine.' 

'And wherefore V demanded Eric, in perfect amaze- 
ment. 

'Thou hast wronged me/ replied Harold; 'but slay 
me, and have done with it/ 
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' But why shouldest thou seek to kill me, Harold V 
pursued Eric. 

' Thou hast taken from me all that life was worth 
living for/ replied Harold. 

Eric considered, then recollected hearing Sigismund 
say, once before, when Harold had behaved in the same 
curt, queer way as he had done to-night : ' Ah ! we shall 
have nice work with thee, I can see ; but it matters 
not, since there is now no chance of thy ruling over 
us ;' and it occurred to Eric that perhaps Harold was 
feeling resentment for this downfall of his hopes, so he 
said: 

' I am sorry that by me thou hast been disappointed, 
Harold ; yet, I could not help ' 

' Dost thou suppose,' interrupted Harold passionately,. 
' that I care for the leadership of the tribe, which might 
have been niine if thou hadst not returned ? No ! it is 
nought to me ; thou art welcome to it.' 

' Of what then dost thou complain V said Eric, still 
patiently. 

'Trouble not thyself about that,' rejoined Harold 
fiercely, ' but slay me at once, or call up thy jarls to do 
it for thee.' 

* I shall do neither one nor the other,' replied Eric 
deliberately, ' but I would fain know what I can have 
done, in so short a time as I have dwelt under my 
grandfather's roof, to turn one of his most faithful 
friends into an enemy.' 

' Wilt thou then compel me to say it V asked Harold 
with the bitterness of despair : ' thou hast taken her 
from me.' 
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' Her r repeated Eric, no nearer a solution of the mys- 
tery than he was before. 

'Must I then pronounce her name?' cried Harold, 
grasping at the rock against which he was leaning, as if 
in severe bodily pain — ' Elfieda P 

There was a deep pause. A new light had broken 
in upon Eric, and Harold was endeavouring to conquer 
his paroxysm of either love or anger ; at length Eric 
apoke : 

' And does Elfleda return thine affection V 

' Yes.* Harold's voice was smothered. 

'Listen to me, Harold,' continued Eric: 'I freely 
pardon thee for thine offence ; I shall never tell of it, so 
unless thou thyself reveal it, it will remain a secret be- 
tween us.' 

Harold started, as if life was again opening before 
him. 

' I promise ' he began. 

* No,' interrupted Eric, ' I will extract no oath from 
thee ; I should never feel sure of thee if I did ; a forced 
promise makes an unwilling friend ; thou art free and 
unfettered to renew thine attempt another time, when 
thou mayest have better success. But I tell thee this, 
that I do not mean to wed Elfleda, that I never can, 
for my heart and my honour are alike pledged else- 
where.' 

'Thorganger intends it,' said Harold incredulously; 
* and since thy return little else has been spoken of.' 

' I know it,^ said Eric, ' and I am trusting thee, thus 
telling thee of the difference between my grandfather 
and myself. But, before I returned did Thorganger 
know ? Was he likely to approve of such a union V 
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' Know of it ? approve of it V repeated Harold ; * he 
would have been capable of killing me, had he but 
suspected it* 

' And yet she loves thee V 

' Yes/ 

* Then/ said Eric, somewhat sadly, ' we are alike in 
one respect : we both love, and cannot obtain the object 
of our affections ; but thou art the happier of the two, for 

thou knowest that thou art loved in return, while I . 

But know Harold, that I will not stand between thee and 
Elfleda ; I will rather do my best to forward thy cause 
should occasion offer. There is but one thing — I regard 
the leadership of my grandfather's band as a sacred 
trust, and that it is a solemn duty imposed upon me to 
keep it as much as in me lies as he would wish it to 
be ; therefore, though I gladly resign to thee whatever 
claim I may have had upon Elfleda I cannot and will 
not yield to thee the post of leader/ 

' I do not covet it/ said Harold, smiling a little ; ' I 
am not fit for warlike pursuits, I cannot command ; I 
should be but too glad to settle down with Elfleda in 
peace, and she would be well contented with me if I 
were but strong enough to defend my home. She wants 
no great warrior for her husband/ 

' So be it then,* said Eric, turning from him. • The 
dawn purples in the east; we must get some rest before 
we march.' 

He would have descended the gully when he was 
stopped by Harold, who, though of a jealous temper, was 
incapable of any meanness, and Eric's free generosity 
had softened and won him : 

' Listen to me for one moment,' he pleaded, 'while I 
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say that I am sorry for wjiat I have done. Hadst thou 
put me to the most torturing death, thou couldest never 
have made me say that I regretted my conduct ; but 
thou hast restored to me life, honour, love; and in 
return, I will devote myself to thee, to show that I am 
not ungrateful' 

'Enough, dear Harold,' said Eric, holding out his 
hand ; ' then we are friends.' 

Harold flung himself into his generous rival's arms, 
and Eric, while warmly returning his affection, expressed 
his pleasure at having gained it, saying : 

' I have never known before, Harold, what it is to 
have a brother.' 

After a little more talk they both descended to the 
camp, in a very different mood to that in which one at 
least of them had ascended from it. 

Much, ho\^ever, as they needed rest, they had little 
time for it, for the sun was scarcely above the horizon 
before the camp was astir ; the men taking their rude 
morning meal, the chiefs consulting how best to order 
the attack. The scouts still brought 'in news that all 
was quiet, and at length they moved. 

When they reached the edge of the morass, Eric 
felt very thankful that they had not attempted to cross 
it when they were weary, and in the uncertain evening 
light; for he saw with how much difficulty they 
struggled through it, in the bright morning and fresh 
from thQir night's rest. 

In silence they traversed the bog, and clambered up 
the steep precipitous rocks that rose before them on 
the farther side. In silence they arrived before Hors- 
longer's dwelling, a strongly-fortified wattle building. 
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There was no sign of life, or of any one stirring ; all 
were asleep after their long carouse. In silence the 
warriors filed into the courtyard ; it was the ominous 
calm before the tempest There was a moment's pause, 
a few whispered words between Eric and Sigismund, 
and the latter with half the band remained to guard 
the rear, while the former, with Harold and the other 
half of the troop, made his way to the great hall. Then 
there was silence no longer, but loud cries and a con- 
fused noise as the warriors fought madly in the confined 
space. 

For some time it seemed doubtful which would be 
successful, for though Horslonger's band had been taken 
by surprise, and were many of them overcome with 
wine, they still more than twice outnumbered their 
bold assailants, and it appeared at one time as if these 
must have been driven back; and Sigismund could not 
come to their aid, for he had his hands full, with those 
who on the first alarin of danger had rushed out from 
the other parts of the building. But Eric pressed on 
bravely, keeping up the spirits of his followers by his 
own unflinching valour, until at last he found himself 
engaged hand to hand with Horslonger, a giant of full 
seven feet high. 

Horslonger had taken his part in the conviviality of 
the preceding evening ; but like a true Northman, he 
was very far indeed from being rendered helpless by his 
excess. When first, perhaps, he rose from his uneasy 
sleep, his cheek was fiushed and his eye unsteady ; but 
fighting was to him like his natural element, and when 
he had struck a^ few blows, wounded a few adversaries, 
he was himself again. There he stood, wielding his 
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immense axe, clearing for himself a wide circle, for few 
cared to come within the sway of that tremendous arm. 
When he saw himself attacked by so young a champion, 
he exclaimed scornfully : 

* Where is Thorganger ? Why comes he not to the 
fight ? Why sends he as his representative a boy, with 
colouring as delicate as a maiden's ? Get thee home, 
lad ; wait till thy arm be stronger ; I scorn to take thy 
life/ 

' Thou shalt find, proud man,* replied Eric, pressing 
on him, 'that, though young, I am of the race of Thor- 
ganger !' 

' Wilt have it, then V said Horslonger. ' It pities me 
for thee ; such courage deserved a'better fate/ 

But it was not so easy as Horslonger had imagined 
to strike his rash adversary to the ground. Eric ^f^as 
exceedingly light in all his movements, and possessed 
of a quick, true eye, and skilfully he avoided the pon- 
derous blows of the giant, one of which would have 
been suflEicient to fell him never to rise again, and Hors- 
longer found himself losing breath, without being able 
to gain any real advantage. Several of his followers 
would have come to his aid, but Harold, who, fired by 
the desire of showing his gratitude to his benefactor, 
seemed this day to have put on a new character, was 
ever on the look-out, with skilfully-aimed blow or 
thrust, to save Eric from any side attack.' Still, how- 
ever, the fate of the combat hung in the balance, when 
suddenly the cry of 'Thorganger to the rescue ! Eemem- 
ber r uttered with all the fury of old Sigismund's lungs 
who, having disposed of his own enemies in the court- 
yard, now rushed to his chiefs assistance, seemed to put 
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fresh vigour into his arm, and to revive his flagging 
«pirit. He made one bold and successful thrust at 
Horslonger, whom he caught with a mortal wound in 
the chest. The giant tottered and fell ; but in his fall 
lie dragged down Eric, and victor and vanquished rolled 
together. 

Victory now declared itself for the attackers; for 
while Eric's place was very ably supplied by Harold 
and Sigismund, Horslonger had neither brother nor rela- 
tion fit to take the part vacated by his falL Therefore, 
before very long, the defenders were either struck down 
or made prisoners, and Sigismund and his party stood 
triumphant. 

'Where,' cried the hoary leader, *are our captive 
friends V and compelling one of the prisoners to act as 
guide, he rushed from the hall in search of those whose 
imprisonment had been the cause of the expedition. 

'Eric ! where is Eric?' exclaimed Harold, and hastened 
to the spot where he had seen his friend fall. But now 
that the excitement which had held him up was over, 
his constitutional timidity returned, and he shrank back 
from the grim, upturned face of the dead sea-king, as if 
he feared that when he moved him the grisly warrior 
would awaken^ He looked round for aid, but he was 
alone ; all had left the hall, either in search of plunder, 
or to i ubdue any enemies that might still be lurking in 
the recesses of the building, or in charge of the prisoners, 
whom they were collecting in the courtyard. If Eric 
was to be saved, Harold must do it himself. Shuddering 
A little, he bent over the body and moved it on one side 
— no easy matter. When, however, he had succeeded, 
and carried Eric to the door that he might get fresh air, 

10 
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he was rewarded by seeing that his friend and leader 
still breathed. But how to restore him to conscious- 
ness ? Harold looked round despairingly for help, when 
it arrived in a totally unexpected form. 

Poor Gobby, who had followed his father into the 
courtyard, and when the fight began shrank behind a 
comer to escape as much as possible from the fray, now 
came out, and, looking' timidly round, crept towards the 
hall ; but when he caught sight of Eric's prostrate figure, 
he sprang forward, sobbing : 

* Is he dead ? is he dead ?* 

* Get some water,* cried Harold, too thankful at seeing 
a chance of help to remember that the poor simpleton 
was no friend of his, and that at the sound of his voice 
he was far more likely to fly than to attempt to fulfil 
the commission. 

But what Gobby would not have done for any other 
person on earth, he did for Eric ; and seizing one of the 
pitchers left from last night's revel, he hurried into the 
courtyard, and soon returned with it full of clear, cold 
water, with which they plentifully deluged Eric's face and 
chest. He gighed heavily, opened his eyes but for one 
moment, then closed them again, thereby calling forth 
renewed sobs from Gobby, and making Harold despair 
as to what he could do to restore him. 

But at this instant Sigismund, having taken due mea- 
sures for securing the castle and having released their 
captive friends, returned to the hall to look for Eric, of 
whose fall in the moment of victory he was yet ignorant. 
His appearance and authority quickly recalled all 
the stragglers, who proceeded to carry away their 
wounded and to make preparation for their departure. 
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while Sigismund and several of the principal jarls de- 
voted themselves to the task of restoring their young 
leader. This, however, was no easy matter ; for though 
they bathed his face with water, though they repeated 
aU maimer of charms to bring him roimd, all was un- 
successful ; he lay pale and still as death. 

* It is of no good,' said Sigismund at last ; * we can 
do nought for him. Happy for him to have died in 
battle ; but the woe remains for us.* 

'He is no more dead than thou or 1/ said a voice 
beside them. 

They started round. Standing a little behind them 
was a woman, no longer in the first bloom of youth, but 
still most strikingly handsome. Her hair, black as a 
raven's wiijg, hung like a thick veil over her shoulders, 
and any damage that time might have done to the 
freshness of her complexion was fully compensated by 
her large, brilliant, dark eyes. It was a face, once 
seen, never to be forgotten ; but there was that in it 
best described by the Scotch word ' uncanny.' 

' He is no more dead than thou or 1/ she repeated 
confidently ; and taking advantage of the surprise caused 
by her sudden appearance, she advanced, and raised 
Eric's head upon her shoulder. 

* And who art thou V asked Sigismund, rallying. 
' Varenga, the wife of Horslonger.' 

* And dost thou think we will let thee come near our 
young chief?' cried Sigismund, stepping towards her 
with uplifted weapon. 

* Stand back !' said Varenga, haughtily. * Think ye 
that if I desired vengeance for his death, I should not 
have stood by and watched you kill your leader by slow 

10—2 
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degrees, as ye were on the fair road to do, drowning him 
in this way ? The desire for vengeance is better gratified 
by seeing the enemy die in torments, even when in- 
flicted by another's hand, than by granting him a 
speedy death by plunging a dagger to his heart. But 
no ; he has done me the greatest service that man could 
— ^he has freed me from my tyrant, and I honour him 
for it/ 

There was a ring of truth in her voice, and the mad- 
ness that mingled with her accents insensibly awed her 
hearers, and they drew back a few paces. 

And now they heard strange talk from their captives 
in the court, who, having no personal feud with their 
conquerors, whom they regarded in the light of deliverers 
from the hated yoke of Horslonger, were fraternising 
with them, and preparing to accompany them home to 
enlist under the banner of the victorious Thorganger. 
They told the strangers how that Varenga was a witch; 
how that Horslonger had brought her captive from one 
of his expeditions to the far south ; of the sway that 
she exercisQd over the mind of her husband, who, never- 
theless, at times treated her with brutal cruelty ; how 
that she had been strongly against this expedition, but 
that how, when it had succeeded, she had joined in 
the feasting, and amongst those present the wildest — 
no doubt, they now thought, that she might the better 
consummate her revenge on Horslonger. 

As they listened to these tales, the followers of Thor- 
ganger trembled. One thing was certain, Eric must be 
rescued from her hands. Hen why not fire the castle 
over her head ? ' Ay, bum her ! burn her to death !' 
cried their late enemies. This scheme, however, had one 
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slight difficulty in the way of its execution ; not one of 
the doughty warriors cared to approach her ; for, as those 
who knew her declared, she had been seen to assume a 
giant's shape and form : there was no knowing what 
might happen to the bold adventurer. At last, Harold 
said that he would willingly run the risk for the sake of 
saving his friend ; and, followed at a distance by his 
encouraging comrades, he boldjy entered, 'and ap- 
proached Varenga, who was still engaged in her care of 
Eric. 

* I have come to demand that thou give us up our 
leader,' he said. 

* Hast thou V said Varenga, raising her eyes ; ' then, 
take that !' and she struck him a slight blow in the 
centre of the forehead with a long reed that himg at her 
girdle. 

Harold fled. He declared that the place touched 
burned like fire ; his companions, that they had seen the 
sparks fly. 

* Ha !' cried the witch-queen, in ringing accents ; ' so 
ye will take your leader from my care, will ye ? Ye will 
fire the castle over my head, and let me burn, together 
with all that is in it ? Ye had better beware how ye do 
that, for despair begets despair !' 

The confederates were dumbfounded by these words. 
They had not considered it might be possible that 
Varenga was not too much occupied in her attention to 
the wounded youth to be able to hear their conversation, 
which they had carried on without lowering their voices. 
They instantly put this quickness of hearing down to 
the charms she wore, and drew back in terror ; when, 
lifting Eric as lightly as though he had been a child, 
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she carried him out into the open air. Perhaps his fol- 
lowers were more satisfied that, for him at least, the 
witch-queen's spells were beneficial, when they saw him 
open his eyes and look round. 

' Where am I V he asked feebly. 

' Safe !' replied Varenga ; and his eyes closed again. 

'What wilt thou,' said Sigismund, in a more re- 
spectful tone, ' be done with thy husband's body V 

' Bum it, with the castle,' said Varenga ; ' fit enough 
grave for such as he.' And she resumed her attentions to 
Eric. 

The notion of setting fire to the building was eagerly 
caught ; and, having removed their wounded and the 
plunder, they put a light to it in several places, its late 
defenders being among the most active of the destroyers. 
They then formed their line of march, and hastened to de- 
scend the hill, to be out of the way of the burning castle. 

The foray had been successful; they had obtained 
vengeance, and destroyed the powers of their adversary ; 
they had released their friends, and all with but little 
loss to themselves. Of plunder there was not much, for 
Horslonger's recent expeditions, except this latest, had 
been unprofitable. But this one was, perhaps, made 
up by the score or more of brave fellows they had won 
to join their band. There were no prisoners except 
Varenga, and of her they would gladly have been quit, 
but that any attack upon her would, they believed, cost 
the life of their young leader, by whose side she con- 
stantly kept, and who, as he was unable to defend himself, 
was wholly in her power. There was, therefore, nothing 
for it but to take her back, and let Thorganger decide 
her fate ; and happy indeed would they be if on the road 
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she caused them no great misfortune by her witcheries. 
They guarded and watched her closely, however, at a 
respectful distance, for there was not one who would 
venture close to her, except the two men who perforce 
were carrying the deerskin upon which Eric was ex- 
tended. Thus, no one held communication with her but 
poor Gobby, who, though perhaps he had not sense 
enough to understand the danger he was running in 
addressing her, knew that it was his friend and bene- 
factor who lay there, senseless and pale, and he hovered 
near, ready to offer any little service the moment occa- 
sion should offer, and it was to him alone that Varenga 
deigned to speak. When she heard him sobbing as 
they moved along, she looked up, and said in a voice 
sweet through all its wildness : 

* ^Tush ! boy ; he is not dead ; he will soon be well 
again.' 

When the party reached the marsh, they turned to 
cast a look at the burning castle, Xvhich rose like a 
pyramid of flames to the sky, which it illumined for 
many a mile, and even at this distance they distinctly 
heard the roar of the flames, mingled from time to time 
with a sharp crackling sound, as a fresh part of the dry, 
wooden building caught. 

* I wonder,' said Varenga, with a grim smile, as the 
latter sound reached her ears, ' if that is the crackling 
of his bones as they consume in the fiery glow. Burn 
on !' she cried wildly, waving her arms in the direction 
of the castle. ' Bum on ! thou accursed home of an 
accursed race, till nothing be left of thee but a heap of 
black ashes. Too long hast thou cumbered the ground.' 

And all shrank from her with horror ; and she walked 
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along, with flushed cheeks ; her lips moved, but no sound 
issued from them. 

In this way they marched until they reached the 
place of their yesterday's encampment, where they 
again took up their quarters for the night. There 
was neither feasting nor merriment among them, for 
Thorganger had brought his men to a state of dis- 
cipline very rare at that epoch, and they willingly 
heeded Sigismund when he told them that they must 
reserve their joy until they reached home, as they were 
still in the midst of their foes, who, attracted by the 
blazing pile, might faU upon them at any moment, and 
that it was absolutely necessary that they should pre- 
serve order and sobriety. Thus, their camp that night 
presented the unusual spectacle of a band of Northmen 
returned from a successful enterprise, who yet laid 
themselves down as quietly as if they still had the 
work before them, as if the battle were still to be fought. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

' And home returning, filled tbe hall 
With revel, wassail-rout, and brawl.' 

Marmion, canto iii., intro. 

It was the eighth day after the departure of Eric and 
his gallant band for the punishment of Horslonger, that, 
towards evening, Thorganger was slowly pacing one of 
the terraces immediately below his dwelling. There 
was an expression of anxiety upon his face, for more 
hung on the fate erf this expedition than Eric or any of 
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those conceme4 in it guessed. Thorganger felt that if 
his grandson returned, not only successful, but also with 
the credit of the victory in a particular manner belong- 
ing to his own conduct and courage, there would be no 
reason for pushing his marriage with Elfleda, as he would 
become sufficiently popular to bear down all other can- 
didates. If however, on the other hand, they had been 
repulsed, or if the triumph were in a great measure 
due to another, Thorganger felt that there would be 
no help but in Eric's immediately espousing his cousin, 
as in that case his title would need all the support it 
could receive from such a connection. But Thorganger 
looked forward with anxiety to this emergency ; he felt 
that he was unable to cope with Eric ; that there was 
that in the young man's calm decision, unmoved alike 
by promises or threats, which it was impossible for him to 
bend. *And yet,' he thought, *I cannot tell why he 
should refuse to wed Elfleda; she is surely fairer than 
the savage damsel to whom he has given his h^rt, and 
who, to all accounts, is far fitter to be a youth than a 
maiden ;' and he looked with affectionate criticism at 
his granddaughter, who was standing at the farther 
end of the terrace, with her eyes bent on the ground, 
while her beautiful features wore a pensive, almost sad, 
expression. He approached her : 

* WTiat art thou thinking of, Elfleda ?' he asked. 

She raised her eyes with a start ' That it is a long 
time since Eric and the rest set out,' she answered. 

* True/ said Thorganger, regarding her keenly ; * but 
they were obliged to move with caution, for fear of a 
surprise. We could scarce have seen them back before 
to-night' 
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' Was it necessary/ pursued Elfleda, ' that all should 
go ? It was such a number of leaders for such a small 
band/ 

' I wished to give thy cousin all the advice he could 
have/ replied Thorganger. * Thou wouldest not surely 
have deprived him of Sigismund, or any of those sage 
<30unsellors V 

* No/ answered Elfleda, quickly ; ' not any of the old, 
who could help him ;. but so many of the youDg have 
gone, who could not advise him. Was it wise to risk 
them all? Should .anything happen to them and my 
cousin, thy house and band would be left without prop 
or leader/ 

Such a question from any one else would have made 
Thorganger very angry ; but Elfleda was a privileged 
person, so he only smiled as he answered : ' So thou 
thinkest that, dost thou ? I would I knew who are 
favoured by thee, whom thou wouldest keep at home safe 
from peril. I fear me they would not thank thee, for 
^ without danger, without glory," says the proverb.' 

' Elfleda's blushes at this speech were so vivid that her 
gi*andfather could not have failed to remark them, if his 
eye had not been caught at this moment by a dark, 
moving mass, half a mile off, on the farther side of the 
river. ' Surely that must be our band !' he exclaimed, 
shading his eyes from the sun, as he gazed in the direc- 
tion of the mass. * Elfleda, thine eyes are better than 
mine ; dost see our ravens and eagles V 

' I do !' she cried, her cheeks flushing with excitement. 
* Ah ! now,' she added, * they draw nearer ; I can see 
Sigismund^s tall figure leading them ; but I see not Eric 
nor Harold ; and lo ! they carry long, dark things in the 
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rear ; they must be the wounded — or the dead !' she 
concluded, turning very white. 

' Tush, girl !' said Thorganger ; ' how canst thou ever 
be the wife of a sea-king, if thou growest pale for 
nought ? But see ! there comes a messenger, to tell us 
how they have sped/ 

And Thorganger moved to meet a man, who, sent by 
Sigismund to tell the state of affairs with them, was 
now climbing the height. As Thorganger thus a\V'aited 
the good or bad news that was coming, it was with diffi- 
culty that he maintained that appearance of indifference 
that custom required of him on such an occasion. At 
a little distance behind him stood Elfleda, pale as death, 
leaning against the rock for support, and seemingly 
finding it a hard matter to restrain herself from rushing 
forward to meet the messenger ; but as the women, at 
the first mention of approaching news, crowded on to 
the terrace, where they stood in eager groups, she closely 
drew her veil round her face, as if she did not wish her 
expression to be seen. 

And now the messenger had reached the summit ; in 
another moment' he was by Thorganger's side, and pant- 
ing from the long run and steep climb, he could at first 
say no more than : ' Victory ! glorious victory ! Hots- 
longer is slain.' 

Thorganger was a Christian, but there remained much 
of the spirit of the old heathen, as was seen from his 
glance of fierce exultation as he heard of his enemy's 
death ; he did not aloud praise Thor for having given 
him the victory, but he raised his eyes to heaven. Then 
he said : 
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' At what price have we paid for this victory ? Whom 
have we to mourn, and yet to rejoice over V 

' Few, very few/ replied the messenger, ' the victory 
is most complete ; for, not only is Horslonger dead, and 
his castle destroyed, but the remnant of his band are 
coming, not as prisoners, but as comrades, to swear 
obedience to thee.' 

A close observer only could have noted how Thor- 
ganger clasped his hands ; how he pressed ' his lipa 
together, as if scarce daring to allow the words to 
escape as he asked the next question : 

* My grandson Eric, is he safe and well V 

' Safe, but not well,' replied the messenger; ' for he ia 
dangerously wounded.' 

* And Sigismund V 

' Well ; and so are the rest of the principal jarls.' 

Thorganger passed his hand across his brow, as if to 
dissipate a shade ; then he said : 

' Thanks for thy brave tidings ; let them prepare 
high feasting for our gallant warriors. And, good 
fellow,' he added, presenting him with a silver bracelet 
that he had worn on his own arm, * take that as thy 
due meed for having been the first to bring us such 
good news. I go to meet the victors at the landing- 
place.' 

He descended the hill ; the messenger looked at the 
bracelet that he held in his hand, then after the retreat- 
ing form of his leader with somewhat of disappoint- 
ment. 

* I would,' he said, ' that he had rewarded me less,, 
and looked more joyful over it.' 

' He thinks of his grandson,' said one and another. 
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* Eemember th£|,t the young Eric is the only prop of his 
house/ 

*And a gallant prop, too, I can tell ye/ said the 
messenger ; ' it was he who struck down Horslonger, he 
led the fight ; he united all the spirit and bravery of the 
young with the wisdom of the old. He is a worthy 
•descendant of the old sea-kings/ 

Eric's name rang out again and again, as those who 
had been left behind shouted their praise of their re- 
turning friends, and those on the other side of the river 
took up the cry, till the rocks sounded again. At last 
one suggested, that unless they at once began their pre- 
parations, they were not likely to have the feast ready 
for their brave victors, which their lord had com- 
manded. 

A tumult was raging in ELfleda's breast ; some were 
wounded besides Eric she knew ; but who ? The mes- 
senger had said that the principal jarls were safe ; did 
that title include Harold ? She feared not ; she could 
not distinguish his form among the now rapidly ad- 
vancing band. "Was he killed ? or was he only wounded ? 
Certainty, even of the worst, would have been relief. 
Twice she was on the point of stepping forward and 
boldly asking the messenger if Harold were safe, and 
each time the thought checked her: it would be 
considered strange for her to ask after the welfare of a 
young jarl, she whom report already pointed out as the 
future bride of the hero of the day, Eric. But why 
should she care ? Harold had been her playfellow from 
childhood; surely there could be no harm in her in- 
quiring concerning him. She looked up resolved to put 
the question ; she found herself alone ; the fates seemed 
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against her. She again concealed her face ; but now the 
tramp of the approaching warriors told her that the 
victors would be here anon ; she could not await them 
on the terrace, and she fled — fled to her own apartment^ 
where she sank down upon the ground, burying her 
face in her hands, and endeavouring to shut out all 
sound and all thought. 

She passionately loved one man, and she knew that 
her grandfather intended her to marry another; she 
had agreed when he had proposed it to her, and she 
was too much of a coward to tell her lover that their 
union was impossible, and allowed him to go on, hoping 
and believing her still true to him; and she hated 
herself for her cowardice and duplicity. Poor El- 
fleda! 

In the meantime Thorganger was pursuing his way 
to the landing-place with an anxious heart; victory 
would be dearly purchased if the price of each success- 
ful foray was to be thelife of a promising young member 
of his house. 

The first boat was disembarking when he reached 
the shore, and Sigismund was the first person he 
greeted : 

' Welcome, Sigismund ! welcome home, my old friend 
and companion, after thy glorious conflict ! Where is 
Eric, my grandson ?' 

' He follows,' answered Sigismund. ' He is, indeed, one 
to be proud of ; he smote down Horslonger ; it is to his 
hand that we owe the victory.' 

* Heaven be praised !' said Thorganger. ' He is not 
dangerously wounded V 

' I cannot tell,' replied Sigismund, dejectedly. 
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' Thou canst not tell ? Ye have brought him home 
■with you surely ? cried Thorganger. 

' Yes, but he is under a spell ; Varenga, the witch, 
the wife of Horslonger, has taken possession of him ; 
and though she comes along with him in our train, she 
will allow no one to approach him/ 

' How came ye,' exclaimed Thorganger, frowning, * to 
permit her to come near him ? She might i^urder hirn 
on the spot, out of revenge for the death of her 
husband.' 

' We had no choice/ declared Sigismund ; ' she had 
him before we could so much as strike a blow to defend 
him ; and she uses weapons burning as fire against all 
who approach to take him from her, as Harold can 
witness, who made the endeavour, backed up by u» 
all; so we thought it for Eric's safety to bring him 
home with her, and to let you decide what is to bo 
done.' 

Thorganger clenched his teeth : 

' I could believe such a story invented by Harold to 
shield his cowardice,' he said, * but I had not expected 
that thou, Sigismund, wouldest have given way to it. 
But I will see and speak with her myself/ 

It chanced that Harold was springing on the shore at 
the moment of Thorganger's last speech; at the con- 
temptuous mention of himself, his cheek flushed, and ho 
shook his fist, as he muttered : 

' Some day, thou mayest learn a different story ; 
proud chief.' 

The next boat contained Eric, and Varenga, closely 
wrapped in her veil. As his grandson was lifted on 
shore, still either asleep or unconscious, Thorganger 
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Stepped forward, and addressing the prisoner cour- 
teously, but in the tone of one who has a right to com- 
mand, he thanked her for her care of Eric, and 
requested her to accompany some men, to whom he 
pointed, and who would attend her to the castle — 
* Where,' he said, ' thou wilt be treated with all honour 
until arrangement can be made for ransoming or ex- 
changing thee.' 

' I will do nothing of the kind,' said Varenga, firmly 
planting herself beside Eric ; ' I will finish the work 
I have begun here, and complete his cure. Ye would 
soon murder him among you, were I to leave him 
to ye.' 

* Woman !' said Thorganger ; ' dost thou parley with 
me ? Away with thee, or I will force thee to go !' 

' Wilt thou ?' said Varenga. ' We will see.' 
And with one of her lightning-like movements, she 
passed round to the other side of Eric, and drawing a 
dagger from some hidden receptacle, she presented it at 
the breast of the unconscious youth : 

* There is something to be done, before ye carry me 
by force anywhere,' she repeated. 

* Disarm her !' cried Thorganger, almost beside him- 
self. 

' Yes, " disarm her !" ' said Varenga, with mocking 
accent, that rang far and wide. 'Approach but one 
step, and this dagger is plunged into the heart of your 
young chief. I strike surely ; no second blow is needed 
with me. Kill her, say ye ? Yes, but Eric precedes 
me to join the shades of my ancestors. And he who 
attempts to slay me may chance to accompany us, for 
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my hair will circle round his neck, ever tighter and 
tighter, till it strangles him !* 

She tore off her veil, and as her hair fell over her 
shoulders, it looked indeed like so many coils of black 
snakes. All shrank back; none would obey their leader's 
command, who was reduced to parleying again. 

' Be not unreasonable,' he said ; ' I mean thee no 
harm ; but thou canst not think we would leave our 
youth under the care of his enemy * 

' Of his best friend!' interrupted Varenga. 'He freed 
me from my tyrant, and for that I would save his life. 
Thou knowest not the heart of woman, sir chief, if 
thou imaginest otherwise than that I am grateful to 
him.' 

* And couldest thou cure him ?' asked Thorganger. 

' Could I V repeated Varenga. ' Ay ! that I could I 
Ask any of thy followers, and they will tell thee (if 
they be not liars or fools) that he is better for my care. 
Left to them, he would ere now bave been food for the 
raven and the kite. Thy part is to kill, sir chief; mine 
is to cure. If we undertake each other's work we shall 
do but harm, though maybe I could kill better than 
thou canst cure !' 

' And wilt thou cure him V asked Thorganger doubt- 
fully. 

' That I wiU,' she repKed. 

Thorganger, in perplexity, spoke apart with Sigis- 
mund. It was manifest that any attempt to release 
Eric from the witch-queen would only end in their ob- 
taining possession of a corpse ; and both Sigismund and 
all the principal jarls were ready to affirm that when 
Eric did awake from his long slumbers, he was each 

11 
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time more fully himself than he had been before, though, 
at the same time, his sleeping so long and so soundly 
was a sufficient proof that he was under a charm. 

Thorganger at length resolved to submit to necessity, 
and to put the best face upon the matter; he thus again 
addressed Varenga : 

' Since, then, thou hast promised to do thy best for 
Eric, and since so far he hath flourished under thy 
care, we are willing to permit thee to tend him, so 
long as thou dost well by him ; but if thou failest to 
keep thy word — ^if, instead of curing him, thou killest 
him, dreadful shall be thy punishment: I will burn thee 
or tear thee with wild horses.' 

Thorganger's vexation at having thus publicly to own 
that he was beaten in the same manner as his followers, 
whom he had ridiculed for their defeat, probably added 
strength to his terrible denunciations of vengeance, 
which, however, Varenga received with great coolness. 

' I accept thy word,' she said, replacing her dagger in 
lier girdle. * Thou tellest me what I shall have if I fail 
to do my work, but not one syllable hast thou spoken 
of the reward thou wilt give me when I restore thy 
grandson to thee safe and well V 

'Gold and jewels,' began Thorganger hastily; 'all 
that woman's heart can delight in ' 

'Is that all? interrupted Varenga. 'I want them 
not. He himself has already paid me sufficiently by 
slaying my tyrant; I owe thee nothing, thou me nothing. 
Move on !' she added imperiously to Eric's bearers ; 
' the youth has been long enough exposed to the air ; 
he must be taken under shelter.' 

Trembling, the men obeyed her, and carried Eric up 
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the hill, while she walked beside him with a steady 
step, ever ready to lay a soothing hand upon her patient 
when an unskilful jolt caused him to moan. Thor- 
ganger, with a very discontented expression, followed 
close behind. 

A.t the castle gates they were met by the joyous band 
of welcomers, who, however, drew back with awe-struck 
faces when they saw the gloom upon their lord's bro\^•, 
and the pale, stern features of the witch-queen. They 
entered and stood in the hall, while two of the bearers 
hastened to prepare the couch, to which Varenga insisted 
her patient should be immediately conveyed. 

Thus Thorganger and the two other bearers were left 
alone with Varenga, for all the friends of the newly- 
arrived had rushed away to meet them, and their joyous 
shouts could now be heard echoing far along the valley. 

There was something uncomfortable in the dark, silent 
hall, with the immovable figure of the witch-queen stand- 
ing beside the inanimate form of what might not xmaptly 
be termed her victim. Thorganger felt its influence, and 
looked round for something to divert it. 

' Where is Elfleda ? Where is my granddaughter V 
he asked. Eeceiving no answer, he went to the foot of 
the steep winding stairs, and called repeatedly,* Elfleda I 
Where art thou, Elfleda V There was no reply. At 
last, losing all patience, he shouted angrily, ' Elfleda ! if 
thou art here, I command thee to answer me!' 

*I am here,' said a voice; and Elfleda, trembling 
violently and deadly pale, made her appearance. 

* Why dost thou hide thyself thus V asked her grand- 
father impatiently. 

' Are they safe V breathed Elfleda. 

11—2 
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* Eric ? said Thorganger. ' Yes, he is here. But come 
down ; thou art little better than a fool.' 

Elfleda followed, trembling still at his unwonted 
harshness. And yet Thorganger was very far from 
meaning to be unkind to her ; but, like the master of 
many a modem family who has been thoroughly put 
out, he wreaked his wrath on the first unresisting per- 
son who came in his way, without considering whether 
she deserved it or not. 

On reaching the hall, Thorganger, anxious, if possible, 
to soothe his contumacious prisoner, introduced her to 
Elfleda. 

'Elfleda, this is Varenga, the wife of Horslonger, who 
has been doing thy work of tending thy cousin.' 

Elfleda would have advanced to her, but Varenga 
turned on her her snake-like eye, and as she met it, 
Elfleda shuddered and drew back. 

' I cannot,' she whispered ; ' I cannot go near her.' 

* Tush, girir said Thorganger, however also in a sub- 
dued voice ; ' she will do thee no harm, though she is a 
witch. She hath possessed herself of thy cousin's per- 
son, and we must soothe her, and do our best to keep 
her in a good temper until chance shall give us an op- 
portunity of releasing Eric from her, or a priest comes 
this way who can exorcise her.' 

Could Varenga have heard this speech, she might 
have set her mind at rest, as to the length of time she 
would be permitted to attend Eric, a priest being a very 
rare visitor indeed at Thorganger's castle, where, though 
the lord himself and several of his jarls were Christians, 
the greatest number of his followers adhered to the 
religion of their forefathers, and regarded Thorganger's 
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Christianity, if not with that bitter anger that would 
have existed had he been of lower rank or les9 distin- 
guished character, still with a degree of contemptuous 
indifference, that showed they were very far from being 
ready or waUng to follow his example. 

Whether her grandfather's speech, related above, was 
calculated or not to relieve Elfleda's fears we think to 
be, at the least, doubtful ; but at that moment she re- 
ceived a more powerful encouragement in the person of 
Harold, vho entered, thus relieving her mind as to his 
safety, for he was looking hale and well ; and by going 
up to Varenga and asking her how her patient fared, he 
removed some, at any rate, of her nervousness; for when 
she saw that he was neither struck dead on the spot, nor 
changed to any hideous beast, but that, on the contrary, 
Varenga answered him with every appearance of amia- 
bility, she came to the conclusion that what was safe 
for Harold was likely also to prove safe for herself. 
She accordingly summoned up her courage, and, ap- 
proaching, asked Varenga if there was any way in which 
she could serve her. 

' No,' replied Varenga, not deigning to raise her eyes ; 
' at least, unless thou canst hurry those lazy knaves 
who have gone to prepare a chamber for this youth; 
he will be killed by the noise of those people out- 
side.' 

Fortunately Eric was saved from this fate by the en- 
trance at this instant of the men sent by Thorganger to 
clear out a room for his grandson, followed by an old 
hag who was in the habit of tending all the sick and 
wounded in the family, and who was very irate at the 
notion of her office being taken from her, and demanded 
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that young Eric should instantly be resigned to her 
care. 

'Peace, woman!' said the much-tormented Thor- 
ganger. ' Varenga and Elfleda will tend him.* 

* Varenga will !' said that personage, with a clear^ 
decided voice. 

Elfleda saw her grandfather's brows bending, and pre- 
ferring the unknown danger as to what the witch might 
do if she were opposed, to the known one of what Thor- 
ganger was certain to do if he were in a passion, she 
spoke, though with somewhat trembling accents : 

'But surely, good friend, thou wilt allow me to assist 
thee V 

Varenga regarded her with an expression akin to con- 
tempt. 

'Attend thou to those who are unhurt and un- 
wounded,' she said; 'receive them with joy and triumph 
— that were more in thy line than nursing this wounded 
youth.' 

Elfleda blushed scarlet. Was it possible that her 
feelings were so apparent as this ? 

If Varenga had spoken at random, she quickly per- 
ceived her advantage, and availed herself of it. 

' Said I not justly ? Go, deck thy locks to greet the 
victors. And thou,' she continued to the hereditary 
nurse, ' go thou and look after the other wounded who 
are being brought up; there are enough for thee to 
exercise thy skill upon. But if I can prevent it, thou 
shalt not give his bones to be picked by the ravens ;' 
and once more triumphant over every force that opposed 
her, Varenga swept out of the hall in attendauice upon 
Eric, who, by his grandfather's orders, was carried to a 
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tiny cell-like room next the council-chamber, where 
Thorganger deteripined a close watch should be kept 
upon the witch and her doings. 

It was easier, however, to settle that this should be 
done than to find any one to do it. . Npt one of the 
warriors, for love or shame, would undertake the duty, 
until at last, to the surprise of everybody, Harold offered. 
He said that he feared not her spells, and if harm hap- 
pened to Eric he would share it ; so he mounted guard 
day and night in Eric's chamber, only taking rest at 
those hours at which Varenga went for a turn on the 
stone terrace, where, as there ivas no chance of doing 
harm to anything or anybody, she was allowed to roam 
unmolested ; but as time passed away, it appeared that 
her intentions were not bad, for Eric recovered more 
rapidly than he would have done under any other care. 
Varenga remained a sort of prisoner at laige, but ap- 
parently without any wish to change her condition; 
had she desired to do so, nothing would have been easier, 
for Thorganger had given strict orders that no attempt 
should be made to prevent her escape; but she per- 
versely preferred remaining under the roof where she 
was so unwelcome a visitor. 

There was no renewal of the proposal of uniting Eric 
and Elfleda. Eric had won for himself so much esteem 
and fame by the expedition against Horslonger, that 
Thorganger saw that, for the present at least, he did not 
need any adventitious support to his title. The wily old 
chief did not, however, despair of in the end obtaining 
his desire. 

In the meantime^ the friendship between Eric and 
Harold increased; the poetic element in. both charac- 
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ters made them congenial companions, and now that 
jealousy of him was removed, Harold was ready to 
admire in Eric those qualities of energy and daring 
which he knew he lacked. 

Eric being thus safely conducted through his recent 
dangers, and happily resting among his friends and rek- 
tives, we propose leaving him for awhile, to return to the 
fortunes of another acquaintance, whom for some time 
we seem completely to have forgotten — Ehunelda, the 
daughter of Oscar, the sea-king. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



* Around their prows the ocean roars, 
And chafes beneath their thousand oars, 

Yet bears them on their way. 
So fumes the war-horse in his might, 
That fieldward bears some gallant knight, 
Champs till both bit and boss are white. 
But, foaming, must obey/ 

SiE Waltbe Scott. 

The sun was sinking like a ball of fire in the west ; the 
sky above was a deep crimson, reflected in the rippling 
waves below, then softening through shades of orange 
and gold into the palest lemon, and again far away in 
the east, where sea and sky seemed to join to the cool 
grey. 

There were two boats in the midst of the wide ex- 
panse of water ; but one glance would have been suffi- 
cient to tell the spectator that they were no peaceful 
merchant vessels, no craft belonging to the hardy. 
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industrious fisherman, but ships of war. • They were 
high, and beaked, and at their mast-head they bore the 
dreaded black raven ; over the sides hung shields ; and 
warriors moved backwards and fprwards, eagerly seeking 
some sign of approaching land ; but in every direction 
was the waste of waters. Another night must pass 
before they could reach the desired haven, where they 
might establish themselves to make their plundering 
expeditions into the country. 

On the deck of one of the vessels sat Bhunelda, her 
head resting on her hand, and gazing at the setting sun. 
There was an expression of anxiety on her face ; she 
was learning the truth of what Eric had told her, that 
a woman would find it very hard to rule these rough 
warriors. It was not that at present there was rebellion 
or open discontent, but she saw enough to be aware that 
should anything happen to her, should her weaker frame 
be unable to bear the amount of fatigue theirs could, 
her power would be gone; and then,- what would 
become of her ? She had too high and proud a spirit 
to think of seeking help by marrying, and too little 
cunning policy in her nature to make her, like a far 
greater female ruler of more modem times, by giving 
no decided answer, keep all in suspense, to play off her 
suitors one against another. Was it, therefore, a wonder 
that Ehunelda's eye was anxious and sad, or that she 
should clasp her hands in an intense fit of suffering, of 
which the single word * father,' uttered below her breath, 
gave the explanation? Yes, Ehunelda mo\imed her father. 
She had imbibed enough of John's teaching to make her 
doubt, in her calmer, some perhaps might say her less fan- 
tastical and more reasonable moments, that he was in 
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safety and honour in the halls of Valhalla. If he was not, 
where was he ? She turned aside from the thought with 
a shudder. This struggling between two creeds ; this- 
doubting of the old, without yet having any firm base 
on which to rest the new, if it produced no other effect 
in her, at least caused her to long ardently for her father. 
Suddenly her eye was caught by the exceedingly Wight 
path made by the last rays of the sun on the ocean, 
through which her bark was passing; she gazed, her 
manner softened, tears rushed into her eyes, for, little 
though it might have been guessed from her stern, cruel^ 
every-day life, Ehunelda's character had also its tender, 
poetic side; the calm beauty of the scene insensibly 
soothed her. 

She was roused from her meditation by some one 
pronouncing her name. She looked up, and perceived 
standing near her a grizzled warrior. He was one of 
those who impatiently submitted to a woman, and who, 
though not actually rebellious, lost no opportunity of 
depreciating his young leader, instead of helping her. 
He now addressed her, in harsh accents : 

* And when, Ehunelda, dost thou think we shall reach 
the land ? It is now the ninth day since we set out, 
and there is still no sign of the country to which thou 
promisedst to lead us V 

* We shall reach it,' replied Bhunelda, in a voice that 
she had difficulty to reader not desponding, ' when the 
gods please to waft us there, which I trust will be soon.* 

' Had it not been better,' suggested her companion, ' if 
thou hadst turned back when we counselled it, two days 
ago ? Thou wouldst go on then, and, see, we have no 
success, and the provisions are falling short V 
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'Having suffered so much, and come so far/ said 
Ehunelda, ' would ye faintly turn back, and thus lose, 
not only all the trouble and danger of this present 
expedition, but also all the glory of the former ones ? 
Ye chose me to lead you, ye promised to foUow me. 
If I have badly fulfilled my trust ; if ye have just cause 
to complain of me, fling me into the sea, and choose ye 

another leader !' 

» 

The old warrior looked as if this advice were by no 
means uncongenial to him. Ehunelda continued : ' But 
if, as I hope, there are still some faithful hearts among 
ye, who, for the love they bore my father, will follow 
his daughter, let them come with me in this ship, and ye 
may return home with the other ; but, joined to the dis- 
grace of having failed, ye wiU carry branded on your 
brows the word cowards T 

A murmur of disapproval ran through the warriors, 
who had collected round. Ehunelda saw her advantage, 
and pursued : * Ye will not do this ? Cast me into the 
waves. I will make no resistance : but while I stand 
here ye obey me !' 

The old warrior saw that this was going too far. To 
do him justice, he had no desire to depose Ehunelda^ 
unless there was some real advantage to be gained by 
it ; and he perceived that the warriors, eveti were they 
inclined to throw off the yoke of their female com- 
mander, would never choose some competent person 
(such as himself) to fill her place, and that, therefore, 
her rule was better than none ; so he submitted with all 
sincerity for the present, and, in a more humble tone 
than he had used before, he asked her if she would fix 
some date for their arriving at the desired land ? 
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' To-morrow night — ^before to-morrow night/ answered 
Ehunelda, firmly. 

This satisfied every one for the present, and they 
separated to their occupations or amusements; 

The next day passed slowly away; the sun rose, 
reached the noontide point, and then sank gradually 
towards the west. Ehunelda stood on the prow, gazing 
westward. On the events of this night depended her 
authority, her very existence. Her- heart throbbed as 
she watched the light on the horizon, and it was well 
for her that no one was near to witness her anxiety. 
Suddenly she caught sight of something on the sea- 
level. What was it ? a bank of clouds ? Surely it 
looked too substantial for that. A voice sounded in 
her ear : 

* Where is the land that thou promisedst us, daughter 
of Oscar ? The day is nearly gone, the sun stoops to 
the west Where is the land V 

Beside her stood the grisly warrior. In aiiswef, she 
pointed to the long grey line. 

*I see nought but cloud/ he said; 'but, doubtless, 
thine eyes are better than mine.' 

' Wait !' said Ehunelda. 

They stood there : the aged warrior, with his hard, in- 
credulous face ; the eager girl, with one light hand laid 
upon his wrist, the other extended in the direction of the 
hoped-for land, while the flush of expectation was on her 
cheek. The evening breeze freshened and filled the sails, 
and the vessels bounded over the rippling waters ; but 
Ehunelda saw not, heard not : deaf upon her ears came 
the sounds of mirth from the hinder part of the vessel, 
where those who were not actually needed in the navi- 
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gation were engaged in feasting ; her whole soul was 
absorbed in looking. 

They drew nearer; the bank grew more distinct; 
there could no longer be any doubt that it was a 
long, low line of hills. It is but fair to state that the 
old warrior was almost as much pleased as Bhunelda 
herself. He would have called his comrades, that they 
too might see the joyful sight ; but Ehunelda, restored 
to all her wonted activity of mind, forbade him. 

* No,' she said ; 'if my people had not sufficient con- 
fidence in me to expect the land at the time I told 
them, they may wait awhile before we inform them. 
We will, in the meantime, look out for some river into 
which we can run ( ur ships before we are seen from the 
shore. The moon is full to-night, and we shall have 
plenty of light, 

Suddenly a cry arose on board, coming from whom 
they could not tell, that * Land is in sight !' Instantly 
all crowded to the prow. There it lay before them, 
stretching north and south; and now they could 
discern the mouth of a small river, into which they 
guided their ships. 

There was no limit to Ehunelda's popularity at that 
moment — nothing was to be heard but her praises ; and, 
although her honesty might lead her not to believe so 
fully in her supernatural powers, to which her ardent 
followers ascribed all their success, she not unnaturally 
felt that she deserved some credit for the skill with 
which she had directed her vessels, and for the steady 
faith with which she had persevered in that course, even 
when most strongly advised to give it up by those on 
whom she was accustomed to place the greatest reliance. 
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All was now joyous bustle and activity on board ; 
every sail was crowded to arrive at the entrance of the 
river before their approach should have been dis- 
covered by any of the inhabitants of the devoted 
country ; while Ehunelda held high council with her 
most trusted friends as to the course to be taken. 

By the time the moon had risen, and was lighting up 
the waters with a silver glow, they had reached the mouth 
of the little Kentish river up which they meant to take 
their ships. Here some of the warriors landed to explore 
the country, and to secure any provisions or easy booty 
that came in their way, Bhunelda, like a wise general, 
remaining on board until she should see her vessels 
safely disposed of in some quiet, setfure nook. The 
breeze had gone down when they entered the river, but 
this was 'no obstacle to their progress ; the warriors 
rowed steadily and rapidly. Ehunelda stood on tlie 
deck admiring the green banks of the river, the quiet 
beauty of which formed a great contrast to the stern, 
savage hills among which she had grown up. There was 
no sign of life or habitation of any sort ; but this was 
in favour of the Northmen rather than otherwise, for they 
would prefer, when they retreated, to have no enemies 
along the river to contend with, who might, in case of 
their being obliged to fly, offer an obstacle to their 
escape. ' 

At last when morning dawned they had reached a 
sheltered part of the river, defended by a deep impas- 
sable morass on the one side, and shut in on the other 
by a range of hills, beyond which lay a rich open 
country. Here then they took up their abode, not 
troubling themselves to make much of a camp, as their 
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object was plunder, not settlement, and they looked to 
their ships for getting them off, for whose safety they 
accordingly provided. Their arrangements were soon 
made. They divided into two bands ; one, under the old 
warrior, was to sweep the northern side of the river; and 
the second, under Ehunelda herself, to explore the 
southern. They then impatiently awaited the return 
of the scouts who had landed on first entering the 
river. 

Thescoutsarrivedandbrought capitalnews: thecountry 
was rich and fertile, the inhabitants, though tolerably 
numerous, were unwarlike, and at present in a state of the 
most profound security. There was nothing now to 
delaj'' the departure of the warriors, who accordingly 
started with morning light on their plundering excur- 
sions. 

Long and bitterly had the inhabitants of Kent to rue 
that visit ; there was nothing to oppose the invaders ; 
the king was weak, the government in disorder, and no 
regular defence organised. After a few faint despairing 
efforts the people gave themselves up in a kind of 
fatalism. Fighting seemed hopeless, and they yielded 
with a vague hope that their submission might have 
some -effect in softening their conquerors, who, if they 
met with no resistance, would surely have no excuse 
for perpetrating upon them any extreme violence. In 
this they were disappointed ; had settlement in any way 
been the object of the invaders, it might have produced 
an effect ; but as they had no such views, they burnt 
and pillaged without mercy, taking revenge on the help- 
less inhabitants, wherever they thought the plunder was 
not so niuch as it ought to be. 
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Ehunelda was in her element, but blame her not 
therefore, reader, for being cruel and bloodthirsty ; she 
had no love of slaughter, and whenever she could, 
she interposecl between her people and their unhappy 
victims, to save them from any needless torture. If she 
was indifferent in inflicting death, it was because she 
regarded it as the greatest blessing she could bestow 
upon any one ; to die fighting was in her estimation the 
happiest of lots, the one that she would most have 
desired for herself. Was it any wonder that when the 
Saxons saw her fighting at the head of her followers, 
uniting the dazzling beauty of a woman with a 
warrior's strength and courage ; when they saw her ever 
in the thickest of the fight, yet coming off unhurt 
where others fell around her ; when they saw that her 
arm was invincible, that light though her strokes 
seemed to be, their bravest champions fell before her ; 
when they heard the stories that were circulated about 
her, that she was the favoured descendant of the great 
warrior-god, to whom he had entnisted his magic 
sword — was it any wonder, we say, that they regarded 
her with superstitious terror, feelilig that where she 
was, there was no hope for them ? And Ehunelda's 
spirit rose high with the excitement ; the noise of battle 
was to her like breathing her native air. Could she 
always havB been fighting, her power would have been 
absolute ; there was not one of her followers who would 
not now have gladly killed himself had such been her 
command ; and she laughed when she thought of Eric's 
warning. 

At length, sated with conquest and loaded with spoil, 
they returned to their ships. They had to wait yet a 
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few hours before setting sail, for the arrival of the old 
warrior and his band; but the messengers who had 
passed between him and Ehunelda had kept her in- 
formed of his movements, and that though his expedi- 
tion was perhaps not quite so successful as hers had 
been, stiU there was nothing to complain of; and they 
expected speedily to rejoin their companions with a 
very fair share of booty. 

It was late in the afternoon ; the Northmen, their 
toil over for the present, were feasting high, and their 
shouts of laughter and songs over their wine resounded 
far and near. Ehunelda was not with them ; she sat 
alone, thoughtfuL The excitement of the fight, the 
danger, the difficulty, that were her joy, were almost 
over. Soon she must be back again in her mountain 
fastness, with the long dreary winter months before her. 
What would she have to do? what to occupy her 
mind ? what to fill up the aching void ? She had no 
one to love, or to be loved by ; the admiration of her 
followers might satisfy her pride, but it could not fill 
up the want of her heart. She stood alone ; with too 
refined a mind to enjoy gross feasting and excess, she 
had yet nothing to take its place ; she had thrown aside 
the duties of a woman, to take, up those of a man, and 
she was paying the penalty. 

It was a heavy price for these few brief hours of ex- 
citement, those long dark days of loneliness and weari- 
ness, when her spirit drooped and pined. Could Eric 
have stood before her at that moment, and told her that 
if she would give up her martial glory, her mad desire 
for fame, he would give her in return gentle hearty 
affection, she would have accepted the offer ; but Eric 

12 
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was many miles away, the temptation was not pre- 
sented 

She was roused, ftom her reverie by the sound of 
voices and the trampling of feet; and looking up she 
perceived, at the distance of less than a quarter of a 
mile along the river's bank, a band of advancing 
warriors, which she had little difliculty in recognising 
as the detachment of her followers that she was 
expecting. 

She rose a little wearily and prepared to meet them, 
but she well knew that any reluctance on her part in 
this emergency would be the surest incentive to discon- 
tent. 'What,' her followers would say, *is the plea- 
sure or profit of serving a leader who does not praise 
and reward faithful service T No appearance of backward- 
ness was visible in her manner as she greeted the old 
warrior, who now came in advance of his troop to report 
upon the success of his enterprise. Any one seeing 
those two meet would have thought them the best 
friends in the world, and so indeed they were for the 
time being, for the warrior was satisfied with himself, 
and therefore with Ehunelda, who listened eagerly to 
his account 

* We' have brought but few prisoners, as thou com- 
mandedst,' he said ; * in fact, only one worth naming, 
and he is a Christian bishop !' 

•A Christian bishop!' said Ehunelda, in a tone of 
not altogether pleased surprise. 

* Yes,' replied the warrior, grimly ; * we have brought 
him here that he may die the death he deserves. But 
for his encouraging the people, they would not have 
made the resistance they did ; we should not have been 
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80 long delayed ; it would not have cost us so many 
lives : therefore we have brought him that all might 
share the vengeance.* 

' Ye must not slay him/ cried Ehunelda, in horror. 

* Wouldest thou have the blood of thy best followers 
poured out, and yet not take vengeance on the man who 
was the cause of it T 

'He must be saved/ said Ehunelda, passionately, 
making a step forward, as she heard the shouts of joy 
and triumph with whicli those in the camp received 
their friends, mingled with deep groans and hisses. 
* He must be saved !' she repeated. 

'Save him then!' said the old warrior, folding his 
arms. 

Ehunelda was extremely agitated ; she saw the abyss 
over which she stood, perceived the trap that had been 
laid for her. Should she now refuse to gratify her 
people, aU would be over with her. She too would fall 
a sacrifice to their, fury without being able to save him, 
for she well knew how impossible it was to stem their 
rage. ^ 

'Why not/ whispered one voice within her, 'why 
not let him go to his fate ? He is a Christian, one of 
those hated, cowardly Christians.' 

Biit in spite of her strongest efforts, there also rose 
before her mind's eye the image of old John. She had 
not thought of him for years, had almost forgotten his 
very existence ; yet now he persistently recurred to her, 
oalm, good, benignant, far removed from her world of 
passion. Eric too, on whose courage and conduct no 
one ventured to cast a slur, Eric had declared himself a 
Christian, and had dared death, and the losing of his 

12—2 
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hopes, rather than give up his faith. It was one thing 
to cut down the Christians in battle, at least then she 
ran as much danger as they did ; another to slaughter 
one in cold blood. Yes, she would save the Bishop at 
any price ; but she glanced -at the hard impenetrable 
face beside her, and felt how difficult it would be. He 
saw her agitation, and there -was a gleam of cunning 
triumph upon his face ; Rhunelda saw this, it restored 
her energy, and she spoke : 

* Thou sayest thou wilt take his life, because he encou- 
raged his people to fight against us, and therefore was the 
cause of our losing so many men ? but surely thou wilt 
not slay him at once, for then his fellow-countrymen 
would not know wherefore it was done ; it would pro- 
duce no feeling of terror upon them, it would not pre- 
vent their doing the same again, for they would not 
understand that our vengeance is swift and sure, and 
woe betide him who does us wrong. Would it not be 
better to try him to-morrow, in presence of his fellow- 
captives, and if he is found guilty kill him ; then let 
th&m go, that they may spread abroad through the land 
the tidings of our revenge and our power.' 

It may be doubted if the old warrior would have 
accepted this proposal, but several of his companions 
who had followed him up the hill to hear Ehunelda's 
judgment, not quite so eager for the victim's blood, and 
perhaps not having the same desire to push Ehunelda 
to extremities, at once signified their approval. If Bhu- 
nelda felt relieved at having thus postponed the worst 
and comforted herself with the hope that perhaps before 
to-morrow she might find some excuse for letting the 
prisoner off, or even during the night contrive some 
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means tor his escape, any such hope was blighted when 
she heard the sullen murmur of the old warrior, when 
he found he was in a minority : 

* I will watch him well ; he shall not escape. If he 
attempts it, I will cut him down with my battle-axe/ 

She gave the most positive orders that the prisoner 
should be well and mercifully treated, but she could do 
no more ; and it was with a sickening feeling that she 
lay down to rest, while her followers were still making 
merry in the camp below. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



,^ But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.' 

Goldsmith. 

Ehunelda passed a restless night ; she did not sleep, 
but she lay listening till there should be quiet in the 
camp, that she might visit the prisoner, which was 
impossible while all were awake and about. The sounds 
of feasting came up to where she lay, wild shouts 
and songs, and as she heard them she loathed her com- 
panions. 

' Brutes !' she murmured, in low impassioned accents, 
while she pressed her forehead upon her clasped hands, 
as if by that she would still its throbbing, and shut 
out all sound. There was a wild storm raging in her 
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breast. Ambition, love of glory, all that she held most 
dear, in dire opposition to the new desire for mercy. If 
at one moment she resolved to leave him to his fate, 
the next, the thought maddened her that it would be 
like slaying a father. What if he should resemble John» 
of whom she thought with affection and reverence, and 
whom, even Oscar, with all his sternness and ferocity, 
had always spared ! 

* Father!* she cried, with bitter though stifled accents^ 
* why didst thou leave me ? Thou at least couldest be 
merciful when thou choosest, and no one found fault 
with thee/ 

It was long past midnight, and still the feasting went 
on. Ehunelda looked at the sky and sighed heavily ; 
and rising, endeavoured to allay the fever of her mind 
by pacing up and down under some trees. It was dark 
and chilly here, but such was the burning heat of her 
mood that she heeded it not. By degrees the sounds 
ceased in the camp ; it grew stiller and stiller, and all 
was profound silence. Now was her time. 

Ehunelda glided down the hiU, and through the 
midst of the camp ; all lay sleeping around her. As she 
glanced at the huge forms dimly seen in the uncertain 
light, the thought rose, how easy it would be for any 
enemy to surprise them ! The very sentinels were asleep, 
as if they feared no foe. She passed through the lines 
without being discovered. She paused for a moment 
beside the old warrior ; he seemed profoundly asleep, 
yet she had a curious feeling that she was watched; 
but he moved not, and she could not but suppose that 
he was unconscious of her presence. 

Now she was at the tent where the prisoner waa 
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confined. The guards lay asleep outside, but their pos- 
tures and the energetic way they grasped their weapons 
showed that their slumber was less heavy than that of 
their companions; their hatred had overcome even 
their darling passion. She raised the curtain and 
entered ; aU was so dark within that it was with diflS- 
culty she distinguished a figure huddled up in one 
corner, that started at her approach and raised itself as 
much upright as the chain with which it was loaded 
would allow. 

'Who comes there V it demanded. 

* Hush !' said Ehunelda, in carefully subdued tones. 
' A friend P 

' Is it a woman's voice, jl hear V said the prisoner. 
* Then there is hope. A woman's tender heart * 

* No such thing is near thee !' sai(l Ehunelda, in a 
low, hard voice. 'I have no pity, no feeling; yet I 
would save thee. What is this they accuse thee of V 

* Of doing my duty,' said the prisoner ; * of defending 
my poor people, whom God has 'suffered to be chastised 
for their sins. But that is an excuse; thy friends would 
kill me, not because I fight against them — ^for they have 
generous hearts, and can see and admire courage — ^but 
because I am a Christian.' 

* And therefore,' said Ehunelda, passionately, 'I detest 
thee.* 

* Then wherefore hast thou come V asked the prisoner. 
' Thy first words ^ere not those of one who comes to 
exult over a fallen enemy.' 

' Though I hate thee,' she replied more calmly, * there 
is that in me which forbids me to slay thee.* 

* Heaven be praised !* said the bishop. * Then there 
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is some feeling in this poor creature's heart ! May I 
not employ the time that is left to me in converting 
her r 

* Impossible!' said Ehunelda. 'Could I be converted, 
I had been so long since ; for I have seen Christianity 
in a good old man, and in a young one, the best whom 
I ever knew.' 

Though Ehunelda strove to pronounce these last 
words with perfect indifference, she did not succeed so 
completely as to prevent the bishop, who was a keen 
observer, from noticing the change. He longed for light, 
that he might see the face of his singular visitor. 

'Daughter,' he said mildly, 'thy manner betrays that 
thou hast a mind ill" at ease. May not some part of 
thy trouble arise from thy pertinaciously refusing to be 
taught?' 

' I am at ease,' said Ehunelda, hastily. 

If there had been light enough, she might have seen 
the bishop smile. 

* Thy very haste confirms my opinion,' he said. 

' Let us leave my state, and talk of thine,' said Ehu- 
nelda. 

' As thou wilt,' said the bishop, sighing. ' It matters 
very little what becomes of me. My enemies can 
shorten my life but by a little space, and happy indeed 
it is for me if my Lord thinks me worthy to suffer for 
His Name's sake. But as I believe that He would not 
put before me some way of escape had He not stiU work 
for me, how is it that thou C9,nst help me? Canst thou 
persuade thy people to let me go, on paying a ransom?' 

* No,' said Ehunelda, ' I fear not. It is little that I 
can do for thee.' 
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' I thought/ said the prisoner, 'that my fate depended, 
not on the will of the people, or on that of my gaptors, 
but on one who is a disgrace to the name of woman — 
Ehunelda, the daughter of Oscar.' 

A glow of fierce indignation ran through Ehunelda's 
frame. 

' Peace, old man !' she said haughtily. ' Condemn 
not what thou understandest not. I am Ehunelda! 
I am the daughter of Oscar !' 

* Pardon, Lord, my hastiness!' said the bishop. 'Won- 
drous, indeed, are Thy ways — ^unlike the ways of man. 
Grant me but one brief hour, that I may do somewhat 
towards saving the soul of this unhappy woman. 
Daughter,' he continued to Ehunelda, ' it is indeed time 
that thou humblest thy pride and repentest, while thou 
hast yet the occasion. It is no longer doubtful what 
line of conduct I ought to pursue ; for in thee it would 
be deadly sin to take my life — thou must save me !' 

* But how ?* said Ehunelda, her indignation gone, and 
not even ruffled by the tone of authority, to which she 
was little accustomed. 

* Thou canst refuse to thy people to slay me.' 

* But what good would my refusal do ?' said Ehunelda. 
' I am powerless : they would not obey me.* 

' Eeport says,* replied the bishop, sternly, * that thy 
authority over them is absolute.' 

* In battle, yes,* said Ehunelda ; * they would follow 
me anywhere, do anything I say then ; but let me once 
cross their wiU, and thou wouldest see the difference. 
They have made up their minds to slay thee, and my 
refusing my consent would not save thee ; it would only 
cost my own life.' 
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* If thou diedest a Christian * began the bishop. 

' I am not such a fool as that,' interrupted Ehunelda. 
* Having persecuted and slain Christians all my life, 
and intending to do so till I die, to think because I will 
not consent to thy death, that therefore I shall gain ad- 
mittance to thy heaven ! No, I should never see my 
brave ancestors, nor should I gain anything in exchange. 
I wish to do my best for thee, however ; and all that I 
can see is that thou shouldest try to make thy escape. 
I am willing to risk so much for thy sake, and for that 
reason I am here.* 

' But how can I escape V said the bishop, manifestly 
disappointed. ' Look at these chains !* 

Ehunelda bent over him and tried to unfasten them : 
she could not. She next tried to break them by means 
of the heavy axe she held in her hand : it was beyond 
her strength. 

*Thou canst not do it, daughter,* said the bishop. 
*But though thou canst' not save my body, let me at 
least do my best to save thy souL' 

*One more trial,' said Ehimelda, her proud spirit 
rebelling at the thought of a captive enemy seeing her 
beaten. She raised her axe. 

* Hush!' said the bishop; 'there are steps approaching.* 
She started round with rather a guilty look. The 

curtain of the tent was raised ; the old warrior entered. 

* Thov, here !' he exclaimed. 

But the very excess of his amazement convinced 
Ehunelda that it was no surprise to him; that he was 
well aware what she was doing, and that most probably 
he had listened to hei^ conversation. Her spirit rose to 
the occasion. 
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*Tes/ she replied haughtily; *and if I choose to visit 
my prisoners, I should like to know who has a right to 
make objection V 

'None, certainly/ replied the other, with a sneer; 
* but I came to fetch the prisoner. The sun is already 
high, thy warriors are assembled, and thou canst not 
wish to delay the trial. We shall not get off as it is 
till noonday ; and when once the report spreads that 
a bishop is our prisoner, we shall have the whole ^ 
country up and swarming about our ears, and we may 
find it hard to get off at aU/ 

Ehunelda cast one glance at the bishop, to intimate to 
him her desire to help him and her utter powerlessness, 
and then left the tent. He gave a pitying glance after 
her, scarcely heeding that the warrior was desiring him 
to arise and follow him. The light when first he issued 
from the dark tent was so strong, that it was a few 
seconds before he could distinguish anything clearly ; 
and when he was able to separate the objects before . 
him, the sight he saw was one to affright the stoutest 
heart. 

On either side the Northmen were drawn up in a long 
row, their eyes gleaming with a savage glare, all thirsty 
for his blood. 

But the bishop's eye did not rest on any of these 
fierce warriors; it flew quickly to where, leaning 
against a heavy stone a little above her followers, 
stood Ehunelda. Very different was she from what 
he had imagined her, when first he inveighed with 
"pious horror against the atrocities committed in her 
name and under her command, when he had described 
her as a monster in woman's shape ; and equally unlike 
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was she to what he had pictured when he heard her 
words of pity, and had thought of her as a gloomy, dark 
figure, weighed down by unprofitable, ever-gnawing re- 
morse. It was with a start that he gazed upon that 
lovely face, which seemed as if it ought to be the picture 
of all that was most loving and gentle in woman. Her 
brow was anxious; but the prisoner read neither the 
sorrow for the past that his recent conversation with 
her led him to expect, nor that bloodthirstiness for 
which he had looked when first he heard of her. 

Of course, the trial was but a mockery ; for even if 
among themselves the Northmen were sufl&ciently 
civilised to practise a kind of rude justice, they were not 
very likely to give the benefit of it to a man they meant 
to destroy. The pld warrior gave a relation of what 
had happened, describing the bishop as a kind of- rebel 
resisting lawfully constituted authority; he called no wit- 
ness and gave no proof, and when he had concluded, put 
it to the vote as to whether or not the bishop ought to 
die. It was passed unanimously in the afl&rmative, and 
several looked ready at once to put the sentence into 
execution, when Ehunelda, striking her axe against her 
shield to attract attention, exclaimed in a loud, com- 
manding voice : 

' What proof do ye bring that all this is true V 

* Dost thou doubt my word T demanded the old war- 
rior, with flashing eyes. 

* Not at all,* replied Ehunelda ; ' I fully believe thee.' 
'Then why dost thou require witness for what is 

already as clear as the day V 

* For my own pleasure,' replied Ehunelda, haughtily. 
* Such is my wiU, and unless thou at once fulfillest it, I 
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will have thee hanged up at the same time as the bishop 
for a rebel.' 

* That is the way thou rewardest true service/ said 
the old warrior, to the highest degree incensed. 

But Ehunelda, who knew that her power was still 
such that her most arbitrary order of this nature would 
be obeyed, only smiled, and several of the other jarls 
threw themselves between the angry leader and their 
young commander, and entreated him to be calm, to 
waste no more of their precious time, but to produce 
such witnesses as might satisfy Ehunelda — ' for,' said 
they, ' the Northmen have been ever willing to content 
their leaders when such was possible ' — ^that the matter 
might be settled, and that they might begin their 
journey. 

Accordingly, grumbling and sullen, the old warrior 
produced from among his followers a sufficient number 
of witnesses to prove, even to the most obstinate mind, 
that the bishop was indeed guilty of what they accused 
him — i.e., encouraging his people to fight to the utmost 
against their cruel persecutors, and once again there 
rose the universal cry for his blood. 

Ehunelda was cruelly racked; the bishop's words 
rang in her ears, *In thee it would be deadly sin to slay 
me.* Sin ! sin against whom ? Such a sacrifice would 
be pleasant to her own gods. Could there be another 
in the universe more mighty than they ? Ehunelda's 
conscience told her there was, but she had not the 
courage to speak out ; she could not, like her playfellow 
Eric on a former occasion, forfeit everything rather than 
do what she believed to be wrong. She could not say 
that she believed the bishop to be a holy man, and that 
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it would be an act of wickedness in her to consent to 
his death ; no, she weakly endeavoured to compromise 
— she represented to her people that they would gain 
little by putting the bishop to death, whereas they 
might obtain a large sum of money for his ran- 
som. 

* That is not thy design/ said the old warrior, furious 
at seeing signs of accepting this proposal among his 
companions; thou art a traitor and a Christian thyself! 
Did I not hear thee with mine own ears tell him that 
thou wouldest let him go ? Didst thou not attempt to 
release him from his bonds ? and if I had not come in 
when I did, he would be now at liberty. Vile traitor ! 
thou art discovered* 

It is impossible to describe the scene of confusion 
that followed this denunciation; there were cries of 
^ Down with her !' ' Slay her at the same moment as 
the bishop ! let not either escape.' But though there; 
were many to cominand, there were none to fulfil this 
order. The Northmen drew back with superstitious 
■awe ; their enemies regarded their young leader as some- 
thing supernatural ; they themselves knew her to be 
the peculiar favourite of the gods : it would be sacrilege 
to touch her. 

It was a strange scene ; the swaying groups of the 
warriors; Ehunelda's varying expression; the bishop 
calmly surveying the whole, as if it no more concerned 
him than as an interesting spectacle. At length the 
advice of the elder jarls was taken, and the question 
was put to Ehunelda : 

' Art thou a Christian V 

' No !' she replied, with haughty defiance. 
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' Then consent to the bishop's death ; thyself give the 
fatal stroke.' 

* I cannot !' she exclaimed in agony. * Often as I have 
killed men, and will yet kill them, in battle, I cannot 
strike down an old man who has done me no harm/ 

'Done thee no harm V shouted the old warrior. He 
was silenced by his companions, and the question was 
again put, altered a little in tenor : ' Wilt thou consent 
to the death of the bishop T 

Her lips moved, but no sound issued from them. 

'Consent to it, or die P said an old grey-headed jarl, 
who had fought under her father ; and he stepped for- 
ward, accompanied by two of his companions, and all 
three raised their battle-axes, ready to put an end to 
her life should she refuse. There was an awful pause, 
while all waited for her answer ; all, everything, hung 
upon her words. If she refused, there was an end of 
all ; of the mission her father had given her to fulfil ; 
of the glory and fame she had fought so hard and so 
long to obtain, for she could not expect that Odin would 
welcome to' his halls one who had died a renegade to 
his faith. 

'I do consent!' she said, in a sort of desperation. 
There was a deafening shout raised by the Northmen, 
in which were lost the wails and sobs of the prisoners, 
who, till then, had cherished the hope that their beloved 
bishop might yet be spared to them- At that moment 
Ehunelda would fain have recalled her words, but 
she lacked the moral courage to speak out, and she 
stood by in a kind of stupor while there was a dis- 
cussion as to what way they should put the bishop to 
death. 
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' Burn him !' cried some one. ' Let him be a beacon 
to light us from the coast.' 

It was agreed to. Ehunelda uttered a cry of horror, 
but it passed unnoticed. She would have sprung for- 
ward in eager expostulation, but an icy hand seemed 
to have turned her to stone; she could not move a 
limb. They led the bishop past her on the way to 
execution. He turned upon her a kind, pitying, intensely 
sorrowful glance. 

' If I could but think,' he said, 'that the fagots which 
consume me would light such a flame in the heart as, 
by God's mercy, might never be extinguished, I could 
die happy.' 

She heard him, but his voice seemed to come from a 
world very far away. She stood leaning against a stone, 
watching, with a vacantT eye, the preparations on the 
plain below her. Suddenly there rose a white wreath of 
smoke ; then a long tongue of flame, ever increasing, 
burning hotter and fiercer ; then the smoke grew black 
as night, and hung over the spot like a thick veil, as if to 
hide from the light of day the foul work that was being 
there carried on. Above the crackling of the fire, above 
the exulting shouts of the conquerors, rose the bitter 
weepings and wailings of the other prisoners, who were 
scarcely to be restrained from rushing into the flames to 
share the fate of their shepherd. 

Ehunelda started as if suddenly awakened from a 
slumber, shuddered violently, then darted full speed 
down the hill, hurried on board one of the vessels, and 
flung herself down in a comer, wheije she buried her 
face in a heap of furs, as if she would thereby shut out 
the horrid sights and sounds that were going on on 
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shore ; ' nor did she rouse herself till some hours after 
the English coasts had faded into mist. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

* What seest thou from the watch-tower high, 

Far o'er the billowy main, 
Where the sea seems to mingle with the sky ? 
A long, black line. 

' A cloud, perhaps, that dips in the sea ? 
No cloud was so sharp as this. 
A bird 1 — No ; then what can it be ? 
An enemy, I fear. 

* See how it comes, ever nearer and nearer. 

Like a white- winged bird of prey ; 
Its form one can see, ever clearer and clearer, 
And the foe upon its deck. 

* See how, ready armed, they stand. 

Those cruel, hungry foes. 
They have visited many a happy land, 
And their name is cursed by all.' 

It was now late in the summer ; the sun rose later and 
set earlier ; and though at noontide the heat was still 
great, the nights were sensibly cooler. The snow was 
already beginning to creep down from the summits of the 
highest mountains, whither, as to a last fortress, it had 
been driven by the summer, and soon, once again, the 
winter-king would hold everything in his icy grasp. 

One by one the bands of Northmen were returning 
to their fastnesses, laden with booty, in high spirits 
with them9elve"§ and with their leaders, prepared to 
spend the winter in feasting ; or else unsuccessful, and 

13 
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out of temper with everything, ready to take offences 
at the slightest provocation, and thankfully hailing an 
occasion to rid themselves of their leader whom they 
believed, to be the cause of their defeat; — except in 
those instances where they held the theory that all he 
did was right, and that their loss was not owing to his 
incapacity or misconduct, but to some circumstance over 
which he had no power. But such cases had always 
been rare, and now were becoming rarer, as, year by 
year, the elder warriors died off, and either a young 
chief, finding himself at the head of an experienced band, 
disgusted them by his levity, or by his adopting new 
foreign fashions ; or an aged leader saw himself alone, 
looked round, and found none of the companions of his 
youth, but a set of hot-headed youngsters, impatient of 
his control, and despising those traditions' of his early 
years to which he was attached. Thus each year of 
ravage, while it m^ght not perhaps, to any degree, 
civilise the Northmen, slackened their discipline, and 
took from them some of their wild, savage virtues. 

This summer had been passed by Thorganger's band 
in comparative inactivity. After the expedition against 
Horslonger they did not engage in any other of impor- 
tance, but contented themselves with repelling the attacks 
of those separate bands of Horslonger's widely-spread 
connection who came to avenge their leader's death ; 
but lately these attacks had been growing fewer, and at 
last almost entirely ceased. The band was, to a certain 
extent, without a leader, for Eric was not yet strong 
enough to bear arms. Thorganger was getting feeble, 
and Harold, though he had latterly risen in favour with 
the old chief, was still thought too little of, on account 
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of his continual timidity, to make either the band or 
Thorganger willing to trust, the first their lives, or the 
other his honour, in such hands. 

One evening, when it was getting dusk, Thorganger 
and Eric were walking on one of the terraces below the 
castle. Eric was still pale and slight, but with the 
manifest appearance of returning health. They were 
talking earnestly, and the faces of both wore a certain 
air of anxiety. 

' I do not like this lull,* said Thorgajiger. * I think it 
bodes mischief.' 

* But perhaps,' Eric replied, * they are tired of their 
attempts. They see we are constantly upon our guard, 
and have desisted.' 

* Maybe, maybe,' said Thorganger; 'but it seems 
strange that Vestick should not' have come, so strong a 
force as he has, too.' 

' Perhaps,' suggested his grandson, * he is better em- 
ployed ; has work to do, and glory to find elsewhere.' 

'No,' said Thorganger, ' he is at home. I know that 
by the hand of a sure messenger. He but waits the 
return of his brethren from the south to fall upon us 
with an overwhelming force. He is Horslonger's near 
kinsman, and many who would not fight for the living 
Horslonger, so detested was he, will avenge him now 
that he is dead.' 

' And let them come !' cried the young chief, proudly. 
Are we ]?iot enough to fight them V 

Thorganger shook his head sadly. 'When our 
numbers were full and undivided,' he said, * we were 
but just able to cope with Horslonger and his kinsmen; 

but now ' 

13—2 
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* We are undivided still/ said Eric; 'thy band will fight 
well for thee, their father ; and thou canst sit at home 
and give the orders, while Harold and I fulfil them.* 

'Why dost thou always name Harold in the same 
breath as thyself?* asked Thorganger, jealously. 

' Because he is to me like a friend and a brother,' 
replied Eric. 

' Heaven grant that he prove not thy rival,' muttered 
Thorganger. ' No, Eric, thou art yet young and inexpe- 
rienced, and knowest not the dangers that lie before thee. 
Once more I ask thee, Why wilt thou not wed Elfleda V 

* Grandfather, I cannot love her ;' and he added, 
rather embarrassed : ' I think that she loves me not.* 

* What of that ?* said Thorganger, impatiently; ' what 
is a woman's will in such a matter ? She must do as 
she is bid. If I choose her to marry thee, she must ; 
and I tell thee, Eric, wert thou but a few months 
younger, I would force thee to marry her without delay. 
Why wilt thou abuse thy strength, take advantage of 
thy fame to thwart thy old grandfather ?' 

'But,' said Eric, rather evading this last appeal, 'it is 
but recently that Elfleda has known me, may she not 
before have fixed her aflFections on some playmate, some 
companion of her youth, some one among thy far-famed 
jarls r 

Thorganger's eyes flashed ; he clenched his hands and 
seemed with difficulty to be restraining himself. Eric saw 
that he must not pursue the subject further, and in the 
dread of his grandfather saying something that might lead 
to betraying the lovers, he looked round for some object 
to divert the old chief's attention, and espied Sigismund 
coming towards them out of the castle ; but there was 
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something in the old warrior's expression that thrilled 
him with a strange foreboding. Thorganger too seemed 
to perceive it, for he stopped short in a tirade that he 
was beginning against Elfleda and her presumed lover, 
to exclaim sharply : 

' What is it, Sigismund ? Dost bring us bad news Y 

'Very/ replied the old warrior. 'Vestick has but 
been waiting the arrival of his kindred from the south 
to attack us ; they are now collected under his banner, 
and are marching towards us. They are only two days 
distant, so say our scouts ; they must surely arrive the 
day after to-morrow, even sooner.' 

Thorganger gave a glance at his grandson, which ex- 
pressed : ' I told you so ;' but as he did not speak, Eric 
ventured to say : 

' Something must be done directly ; our forces must 
be collected as quickly as possible ; part of them must 
be sent out to meet the enemy — they may yet be de- 
feated and driven back — and the remainder must guard 
the castle ; we might yet defend it some time, should 
the worst happen.' 

' Prudent adNdce, and bravely given,' said Sigismund ; 
* but what saith the old chief V 

' I agree to it,' said Thorganger. * The work will be 
hard and the danger great ; but who is to lead the band 
sent out? Thou Eric, art not strong enough; Sigis- 
mund must go to collect help ; and I doubt if I leave 
the castle whether thou wilt be able to keep half a dozen 
men within.' 

'Harold! giandfather.' 

' Harold ! always Harold 1' said Thorganger, with the 
jealous irritability of age. 
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' Nevertheless/ said Sigismund, ' what the lad coun- 
sels is good. Harold is strong and well-liked; and 
though he would be little use in defending the castle 
where endurance and hopefulness are needed, he might 
well lead a band where the work would be short and 
sharp, and no considering. Harold always does best 
where there is no chance of drawing back.' 

' But if thou dost not agree to it, grandfather ;* 

began Eric. 

Thorganger interrupted him : 

' Yes, yes ! I agree to it ; I agree to anything.' 

Eric would have spoken again, but Sigismund laid 
his hand upon his arm, and drew him aside: 

' Never mind ; he is not himself; the news has upset 
him. We must act and judge for ourselves, only mention 
it not among the jarls ; were he to die, I scarce think 
we should keep the band together.' 

Eric sighed, and followed him to the castle. The 
preparations were soon made ; Sigismund started in one 
direction to seek help among their friends and aUies in 
the south; while Harold, with a chosen band, went 
out in the other, to repulse them, if possible, before 
they got further ; and Eric, if this were not successful, 
was to hold out the castle until Sigismund should return 
with succour. 

' I wish thou wert coming with me, Eric,' said Harold, 
as he bid his friend farewell. 

' That cannot be,' said Eric ; ' fight well, and prove 
thyself worthy of Elfleda.' 

* If I can ever do that,' began Harold, mournfully. 

* At least do thy best,' broke in Eric ; ' remember that 
thou owest some duty to Thorganger, who has been to 
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thee like a father/ he added, cutting short Harold's 
usual answer, when his friend urged upon hiin courage 
and conduct, that Elfleda did not care for warlike glory. 

Having seen the band depart with many wishes for 
its good success, Eric returned to the care of putting 
the dwelling into the best posture for defence. This 
provided for, he determined to seek out Varenga, and if 
possible get rid of her from the castle. It was not that 
he feared treachery on her part, but he had a feeling 
that she was best out of the way ; the men had a super- 
stitious awe of her, and he felt sure that were she 
to appear with her light gliding step and cold snake-like 
eye, there would be an end of all fighting there. 
He himself was slightly afraid of her — ^he would have 
been far beyond his age if he had not been ; and he 
thought that for every reason it was better she should 
go in a peaceable manner, if that were possible. 

He accordingly went to the room where she was 
usually to be found composing salves or drinks from diffe- 
rent herbs. She was not there ; he made his way to his 
cousin's apartment. Elfleda was kneeling by the window 
with her hands clasped ; her expression was very sad, 
and there were traces of tears upon her face ; and as 
Eric stood and looked, he thought he had neve/ seen 
anything so sweet and beautiful. But he made some 
sound, and she started round. 

' Who is there V she asked, with a quick frightened 
look. 

' I, Eric,' said her cousin, and entered. 

' Oh, Eric !' said Elfleda, coming a few steps to meet 
him, * dost thou think he will come back alive V 

' Who V asked Eric, rather absently, his mind being 
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occupied with conjectures as to where Varenga could 
be, seeing she was not here with Elfleda. 

' I mean/ said Elfleda, colouring, ' dost thou think 
any of them will come back alive from this encounter 
with Vestick's people, so much more numerous than 
they are ? 

' Oh, yes !^I hope so,' said Eric ; * I trust they will 
come back victorious. — Poor Harold !' he thought, ' no 
wonder he was depressed at starting, if this was the 
kind of farewell she gave him.' 

He then told her his intentions about Varenga, and 
asked where she was. Elfleda had not seen or heard 
her for several hours. 

' Can she,' she asked, in a frightened tone, ' have gone 
to the enemy to guide them here ?' 

' I think not,' replied Eric, thoughtfully. * I have no 
fear of her betraying us ; and yet I should like to know 
where she is. Do not mention her absence, Elfleda ; and 
when she returns keep a close eye upon her, until thou 
canst inform me.' 

' I cannot, Eric; indeed I cannot,' said Elfleda ; * thou 

dost not know how she frightens me ; I think she must 

be some evil spirit in disguise. Look but at her eye. 

Did ever mortal woman have such an eye, hard and 

flittering like an iceberg V 

* Nonsense, Elfleda,' said Eric; 'thou must conquer 
this cowardice.* 

* It is well for thee to say nonsense,' said Elfleda, with 
hurt dignity ; ' but thou knowest her not, thou dost not 
spend thy days with her.' 

' I thought she was often out,' Eric could not for- 
bear saying. TBut,' he added pleadingly, 'thou wilt 
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try to do it, Elfleda ? remember that it is for thy grand- 
father.' 

' I will let thee know when she returns/ said Elfleda,. 
' but I cannot detain her, if she would desire to go.' 

And with this Eric was obliged to depart. 

* So that is the wife my grandfather wanted to giva 
me V he muttered, as he went his way ; * much good she 
would be to a warrior.' 

He told his grandfather of Varenga's disappearance,, 
asking his advice as to the best course to pursue ; but 
Thorganger made him no answer. He was engaged in 
polishing an old rusty sword, and as he worked his lipa 
moved ; clearly he was not himself to-day, and Eric,, 
with a heavy heart, went about his preparation. He 
longed for some news, even should it be bad, for he felt 
that the sure knowledge of misfortune would be prefer- 
able to the dull weight of uncertainty that now hung 
over him. 

It was early morning when the •warriors started,, 
surely there would be some tidings of them before 
evening ; he was not mistaken. Towards evening they 
descried men coming towards the castle rapidly, like 
men that were flying, but without the disorderly ap- 
pearance of a rout. Their comrades hastened to meet 
them, to learn that they had been defeated by an over- 
whelming force, that was advancing on three sides to 
attack the castle. 

But though naturally discouraged, they were not dis- 
heartened by their defeat ; and they fully agreed with 
Eric that what they had to do now, was to defend the 
river, and prevent the enemy from crossing, until the 
arrival of Sigismund with reinforcements ; when they 
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might hope to engage the foe upon more equal 
terms. 

All spoke in the highest praise of their young leader ; 
it was evident that he had done his best. Eric went to 
meet him as he came in among the last of the stragglers. 
Harold flung himself into his friend's arms, ex- 
claiming : 

' Eric, I have failed, as I always do. Oh, why didst 
thou not go ?' 

' Hush, Harold !* said Eric, kindly but firmly ; ' thou 
hast done thy best, and no man can do more. Come 
and help me, for Thorganger is so strange, I can get 
neither command nor advice from him.' 

Harold accompanied him, but Eric soon discovered 
that he was too much exhausted to be very useful, so 
he sent him to rest; and ordered all who were not 
actually wanted to keep watch to do the same, giving 
strict injunctions that all should be ready to start to 
arms at the first notice; and then watched himself 
throughout the night. 

He did not expect his enemies before morning ; their 
progress had been stopped by Harold's little band. And 
now that they knew that all attempt at surprise was 
hopeless, they were likely to advance more slowly, so 
as to overwhelm their foes with the crushing weight of 
numbers. 

His conjectures proved right; the sun had already 
risen when the enemy appeared in sight, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, in thick masses ; far superior in 
number to the little band assembled to stop them. 

' See how they descend the hill,' said a warrior who 
was standing beside Eric ; ' some traitor must be guiding 
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them, or they never could have found the path so 
•easily/ 

The thought passed through Eric's mind : ' Could it 
be Varenga V but he prudently said not a word of his 
suspicion, and only answered : 

'No doubt they have well surveyed the ground 
before." 

He then went to tell his grandfather of the arrival of 
the foe ; but Thorganger, still in the same mood, paid him 
no attention. He summoned Harold, and together they 
stood watching their enemies (Jefile down the opposing 
bank ; but when they reached the river they had to 
stop. It was a tidal one, and at this hour the ford was 
impracticable, so they sat down on the shore and slopes 
of the hill, to wait with what patience they might 
the moment when they should be able to effect a 
crossing. / 

Eric prevented his little band from attacking them ; 
the arrows or stones that they could hurl against them 
would be far too few to make any impression on those 
serried ranks ; while among themselves, on the contrary, 
every man was precious. 

Thus passed the hours until the state of the tide 
permitted the invaders to cross the river. Then began 
the stmgglQ, and hard and obstinately was it main- 
tained. If the attackers were by far the most nume- 
rous, the opponents made up in some measure by their 
advantage of position. Both were animated with the 
most burning hatred of each other ; but on the one 
side they were fighting for vengeance, and on the other 
for life, and in this instance the thirst for blood proved 
less strong than the instinct of self-preservation. Mght 
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came, and the invaders had not effected a landing ; once 
again the tide rolled its protecting waters between the 
besiegers and the besieged, and with the darkness for- 
bade any further combat till morning. 

' Well, Harold/ said Eric, as he cleaned his bloody- 
battle-axe, which had that day done him good service,. 
* I think we may be satisfied for the present ; if we can 
hold out to-morrow as we have done to-day, Sigismund 
must arrive with help before another night, and then we 
shall be able to turn the tables and give those rogues- 
the beating they deserve.' 

At this moment there came a messenger from Thor- 
ganger, at once to summon the two young men to his 
presence. A scout had arrived at the castle. 

' What,' cried Eric, joyfully, * can it possibly be a mes- 
senger from Sigismund V 

But one glance at his grandfather's face when they 
entered the room, where he and his jarls were assembled,, 
showed that it was no good news he had to communi- 
cate. 

* Go into the outer chaijiber,' he said5 addressing the 
jarls with a haughtiness very unlike his usual guarded 
manner ; * I would be alone with my grandson.*, 

When accordingly they were left together, he spoke 
in a tone of anxiety, in which there was an accent of 
fierce exultation : 

* It is no good, Eric ; we cannot defend ourselves, we 
are surrounded.' 

* Surrounded ! how V asked Eric. ' I think not that 
any of Vestick's forces can have crossed the river.' 

* Not Vestick's forces,' answered Thorganger, in the 
same tone, 'but Vestick's allies from the sea have 
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landed troops which are now coining up to take 
lis in the rear, and cut off all hope ; and they are led 
by thine old acquaintance, Ehunelda, the daughter of 
Oscar ? 

Eric stood for a moment as if stunned. 

' Impossible!' he cried at length; 'they must be coming 
up to aid us/ 

* It is like coming to aid us/ answered Thorganger, 
scornfully, ' to kill one of our scouts, shouting that they 
did it to avenge the death of Oscar, and to pursue the 
other so hard that he with difficulty made his escape. 
But worse yet remains behind,' he continued, eyeing his 
grandson keenly. * There is disaffection among our own 
people ; they declare they will not fight in a desperate 
■quarrel without knowing for whom they spend their 
lives. While I live, it is true, there can be but little 
•doubt ; but were anything to happen to me, as so easily 
might, for whom are they shedding their blood ? For a 
stranger, who cares so little for their feelings, that he 
will not take measures to secure their affections. Eric 
thou must wed Elfleda, and thou must announce thine 
intention to do so at once /' 

There was an instant's pause, while Erie collected his 
thoughts ; then he spoke, and though his cheeks were 
pale, his words and his voice were as firm as they had 
been when he had made a similar declaration a few 
months ago, changed though every circumstance was 
around him. 

' Grandfather,' as I have said before, 'it cannot bfe. I 
will not wed Elfleda ; 1 cannot love her ; and, yet more, 
she loves another, and ia loved by him.' 
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' And who is that other V said Thorganger, incre- 
dulously. 

' Harold r 

There was a deep pause. Thorganger ground his 
teeth, but did not speak; then he made a couple of 
turns in the room, muttering : 

* The old "v^itch's prophecy was right — my race will 
end with a coward.' He turned fiercely upon Eric, ' So 
this is the meaning of i thy always putting Ha]X)ld for- 
ward ? So this is why thou hast thwarted me ? Boy t 
thou shalt repent it, and there shall be no remedy. 
Follow me !' 

And he strode into the outer apartment, where stood 
the jarls. They had heard his angry voice, and were at 
that moment consulting as to whether or not it would 
be advisable to interfere, when Thorganger entered. H& 
went straight up to Harold, and grasping his shoulder^ 
said, in a voice of thunder : 

' And dost thou presume to love Elfleda V 

Harold trembled, and his head swam. He feared 
Thorganger, and at that instant he felt almost as if h& 
would deny his love rather than incur his chiefs dis- 
pleasure. 

Eric, who had followed his grandfather, and was. 
standing near, said in a low, firm voice : 

* Be true to her ; be true to thyself, Harold.' 

These words, spoken at the right season, gave Harold 
courage ; he raised his eyes, met Thorganger's gaze with- 
out flinching, and quietly, yet resolutely, said : 

' Yes, I do love her.' 

' And does she love thee V demanded Thorganger. 

' Yes.' 
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The old man's cheek grew scarlet. Several of the 
jarls, with whom Harold was a favourite, fearful that 
he might proceed to violence, would have interposed ; 
but Thorganger prevented them, saying scornfully : 

* I will do him no hann ; fetch hither the maiden i' 
Eric and another hastily obeyed. Coming first to his 

cousin's room, Eric exclaimed : 

' Elfleda, thou must be brave of heart. Thy happi- 
ness depends upon it. Acknowledge the truth, and 
fear not.' 

Elfleda grew very pale when she heard what had 
happened, and why she was wanted ; and as she rose to 
obey the summons, h'er limbs trembled so that she wa& 
thankful of the support of Eric's arm. 

' Come here, Elfleda,' said her grandfather, when she 
appeared. * Fear naught. Dost thou love Harold V 

'Yes,' replied Elfleda, her pride coming to her aid 
when she saw how many witnesses there were. 

' And was this the cause that thou hesitated when 
I bade thee wed Eric V 

' Yes,' replied his granddaughter again. 

* Thou shalt have thy wish then,' said Thorganger. 
He placed her hand in that of Harold, and continued^ 
* I give thee, Harold, full permission to wed her as soon 
as thou wilt^ and at the same time I make thee mine 
heir. Thou hast one claim of thyself, thou wilt have 
another with thy wife, and I give thee all that I can. 
Thou shalt be leader of the Northmen after my death. 
And as for that boy, who has scorned all that I offer 
him, who has trodden under foot everything that I hold 
most dear, I disown him; he may wander forth, like the 
beggar he is. He is a traitor, and a disobedient son I 
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True child of his mother ! Let them make ready for 
instantly attacking the enemy !' 

Pronouncing these last words, he suddenly threw 
Harold and Elfleda from him, and rushed from the 
apartment. 

All stood for a few seconds as if stunned ; .then some 
of the eldest present went after Thorganger, while 
Harold's partisans gathered round the lovers to main- 
tain their claims by force of arms should it be neces- 
sary ; while two or three, who loved Eric for his own 
sake, and were determined to defend his right, laid their 
hands on their weapons, though seeing their inferiority 
of numbers, they remained uncertain, looking at 
Eric. 

Eric did not hesitate ; he went up to Harold, and 
holding out his hand, said warmly : 

' Harold, I am very glad ; I wish thee joy with all 
my heart !' 

' Oh, Eric ! how canst thou V cried Harold, flinging 
himself into his arms. 

'Nay,' said Eric, 'I am glad that the command should 
be in worthier hands than mine ; and when the time 
•comes, thou shalt see that none will acknowledge thy 
title more blithely, or be more ready to obey thee, than 
I. I will serve thee as a brother would, if thou wilt 
allow me.' 

Harold could not answer, and Eric, turning towards 
the jarls, continued : 

' I am no traitor ; Thorganger spoke hastily when he 
•called me that, and ye know it. I will fight on your 
side against your enemies and mine, among the bravest 
of you. But we are aU under Thorganger's orders, and 
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he bade us make ready for instant fight, and it is time 
that we did so.* 

All joined in the applause due to this simple-hearted 
generosity, and a message coming from Thorganger that 
he desired their immediate presence at council, they 
hurried from the room. 

' Thank thee again and again, Eric,* said Elfleda, as 
her cousin passed her. 

' Harold has been to me like a brother,' he answered ; 
* thou hast been like a sister. Wouldst thou have had 
me treat you like enemies ?' 

Elfleda did not answer, but, with eyes full of tears, 
went back to her own chamber. She may perhaps be 
excused if at that moment she half repented the choice 
she had made. 

No one could have discovered from Eric's manner that 
he lamented the step he had taken, or was embittered by 
the change in his position — from being Thorganger's ac- 
knowledged heir, and the leader de facto in many things, 
to being worse than nobody, and regarded with suspicion 
as a possible traitor. He cheerfully yielded the first 
place to Harold, and never winced when Thorganger 
ostentatiously consulted the former on the best mea- 
sures to be taken for their defence, while he regarded 
him with looks of angry scorn, as if he had been an 
intruder, or made cutting remarks as to by whom their 
new enemies were led. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

* Hark ! heard ye not yon footstep dread, 
That shook the ground with thundering tread 1 
'Twas Death. In haste 
The warrior passed. 
High tower'd his helmed head. 
I mark'd his mail, I marked his shield, 
I spy'd the sparkling of his spear ; 
I saw his giant arm the falchion wield — 
Wide wav'd the lick'ring blade, and fired the angry air.' 

Mason — Caractacus^ 

Morning dawned, and there were anxious hearts among 
the little band of defenders. If once the second attack- 
ing force came up before Sigismund arrived, it was im- 
possible that they could hold ; for they would have no 
respite from fighting, which the periodical rising of the 
tide now afforded them — they must either perish or 
yield, for flight there was none. 

Thorganger divided his force into three troops ; one, 
under the command of a trusty jarl, was to garrison the 
fortress, which, in case of the enemy forcing a passage, 
was to be held a little longer ; a second, under Harold, 
was to watch on the top of the hill, to prevent their 
enemies who were advancing from the sea from falling 
upon them unawares, and, if it were possible, to beat 
them back before they should effect a junction with 
Vestick's followers on the other side of the river; 
while the third, under the command of Thorganger 
himself, was to take up the defence of the ford. 

Eric did not think this subdivision of their small 
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force wise ; but his opinion was not asked, and he com- 
forted himself with the thought of Thorganger's great 
experience, though he could not conceal from himself 
that his grandfather was far from being as usual 

Harold looked with dismay on the task assigned 
him. 

* Oh, Eric !' he exclaimed, ' how can I defend this 
post ? I shall surely make some fatal blunder.' 

Eric endeavoured to reassure him ; but Harold was 
not to be comforted until his friend promised him he 
would remain with him; then, as if Eric's presence 
alone was sufficient to ensure success, his spirits rose. 

It was a glorious day, bright and clear, with a pecu- 
liar sharpness in the air» which showed that in these 
high latitudes autumn was already setting in. As the 
sun rose, his rays were reflected on the battle-axes on 
either side of the river ; on the one side serried ranks, 
on the other a few resolute men — all waiting with 
patience until the tide should be low enough to allow 
them to begin the fight. At last, one of the assailing 
warriors sprang into phe water; but the current was 
still too strong and deep ; he was swept off his ifeet, 
and with difficulty regained the friendly bank. 

The men under Harold began to grow impatient ; it 
seemed useless waiting there when they might be doing 
good service down at the ford. Eric observed this im- 
patience, and calling Harold aside, said to him, in a tone 
which he was careful to make only suggestive : 

'Might it not be better to move farther along the 
cliff, and see if we can thus discover any signs of our 
coming foes V 

Harold eagerly caught at the idea, and, at Eric's 
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request, communicated it as his own to the warriors, 
who gladly accepted it, motion of any kind being 
preferable to waiting. They accordingly set forth, and 
soon a wind in the valley had hidden from them the 
sight of their friends, though they could hear, multi- 
plied by distance, the shouts of the Qombatants. They 
had come more than a nule and a half, and all these 
signs had died away, and Harold halted his men for a 
little rest, and said to Eric : 

* We see no sign of the foe ; might it not be well to 
return ? Our comrades may be beaten, the ford may 
be found, and we cannot render them any aid V 

'We were not to aid them, in any case,' said Eric. 
* But what is that V he added suddenly, peering into the 
valley beneath, which at this part was very wide, owing 
to the broad green slope on either side of the river : 
' methought I saw the glint of an axe/ 

He spoke aloud that all might hear. Several has- 
tened to the edge to look, and one went farther along 
the cliff. All felt convinced there could be no doubt 
that their foes were coining through a thick wood which, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile, closed in the bed 
of the river ; but by what strange fatality were they 
coming along the bottom of the valley instead of its 
summit? The Northmen were now in high spirits. 
Victory seemed certain ; they had but to wait until the 
enemy reached the open space, and then to rush down 
upon them, for at this point the descent was even ; and, 
with a narrowing valley in front, and the wood and 
deep river behind their foes, whose overwhelming numbers 
would be rather to their own hindrance. They took 
measures for concealing themselves until the right 
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moment — not a difficult task where the huge boulders 
stood up in every direction like natural bulwarks. 
Eric's heart beat high as he watched the enemy issue 
from the wood. There was the well-remembered stan- 
dard of Oscar the sea-king, the black raven with the 
golden circle round its throat. There could be no doubt 
that Ehunelda herself was there, for she, like her father, 
always went with the standard. Perhaps he should see 
her ; perhaps she might be killed before his eyes. He 
shuddered ; but it never entered his head to neglect 
anything on that account which could secure the total 
rout of the enemy. He had been true to his love where 
only his personal advantage was concerned ; now, how- 
ever, his honour and the safety of his friends^ were at 
stake, and he did not weigh it in the balance. 

While the foe was yet at a distance a voice beside 
Eric, singularly clear though low-pitched, pronounced 
these words : ^ Eric ! return thee to the ford ; thy pre- 
sence is sorely needed. There are enough to fight here, 
but thou only canst save them yonder.' 

' Thovb here !' cried Eric, turning sharply and endea- 
vouring to seize the speaker, Varenga, as doubtless the 
reader has already guessed ; ^ thou shalt die the death 
thou deservest, thou dark witch !' 

But Varenga eluded his grasp, and darted ^way with 
the speed of a bird ; and though twenty arrows flew after 
her she escaped them all, and disappeared, apparently, 
over the edge of the cliff. There was a momentary 
pause of consternation, then a jarl spoke : 

^Eric, thou must straightway return ; there may be 
more in what she says than we wot of; thou alone canst 
guide Thorganger ; he listens to thee when he will listen 
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to no ODO else, and he is not himself to-day ; and thou 
canst be trusted to do thy best for him, and forget his 
hasty words. Thy coolness may save the ford.' 

Tliis advice had more weight coming from one who had 
always been hostile to Eric, and who, even at the time 
when his interest was highest, had always stood against 
him. Eric's cheek flushed with pleasure at this thorough 
confidence of his word in one who had always shown 
himself suspicious of him. 

Harold turned rather pale at the thought of losing his 
counsellor, but every one being of opinion that he ought 
to go he did not oppose it ; and with a hearty embrace, 
and a promise on Eric's side to return speedily should 
he not find things in so desperate a state as Varenga's 
words indicated, he started. 

Eapidly he retraced the road along the cliff, and 
impelled by anxiety, though he did not believe in the 
warning, he had seen enough of the position of the 
warriors to feel unquiet on the issue of the fight ; for 
if yesterday he, with a whole band, found it difficult 
to keep the ford, what must Thorganger to-day find, with 
a diminished force under his command ? As he ran, his 
mind was busy with the thought, what could have 
brought Ehunelda? Could it be, as Thorganger had 
insinuated, to avenge her father's death ? or could it be, 
as he had heard it obscurely hinted, that she had come 
to form an alliance with Vestick, who had ventured to 
raise his eyes to the hand of the daughter of a sea- 
king? All such thoughts were, however, put out of 
his mind when he came within reach of the sounds of 
the battle of the ford. It was a confused medley, but 
it seemed to his anxious ear that the shouts uttered 
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by the party of Vestick prevailed over the more feeble 
cry of Thorganger's followers. He arrived at the path 
leading to the castle, he dashed down it, but was stopped 
in his course by the complete silence ; there was no one 
on the battlements, no one in the courtyard. He 
entered ; in the hall he found the women in a frightened 
group ; among them was Elfleda, pale as death. She 
cried, on seeing Eric : ' Has Harold perished ? Hast 
thou come to tell me of his death ?' 

' No,' replied Eric, hastily ; ' he was well when I left 
him, and in no particular danger. But where are the 
defenders of the castle V 

' Gone down to the ford.' 

' What madness !' cried the young man. 

* Thorganger sent the order,' was the reply. 

* And was there no one to remind him,' cried Eric, 
* that the keeping the castle is our last hope of safety 
until Sigismund comes with succour?* 

Nobody answered, and Eric, with a promise to ,Send 
up defenders as soon as might be, dashed on his way 
down to the fight. 

When he reached the ford, he found everything in 
the most dire confusion. Thorganger had had no one 
by him to correct his mistakes, to do those little things 
which he had forgotten, but on which, nevertheless, 
hang so much of the fortune of a battle. When Eric 
arrived the assailants had already, by their very weight, 
succeeded in pushing back the defenders a few paces, 
and thus obtaining a footing. Eric looked for the 
banner, the raven perched upon an oak. He had little 
difficulty in finding it ; it was, as usual, in front, and 
beside it fought Thorganger, despairingly, blindly. Eric 
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forced his way to his grandfather's side ; forgotten were 
all his resolutions not to interfere where he was not 
wanted ; he could not stand by and see the old man 
perish for want of help. He was only just in time ; 
Thorganger was closely beset with two in front, while a 
third raised *his weapon over the old chiefs head. With, 
one sling of his axe Eric struck this warrior down, and 
then, with the same success, threw himself against 
another at the instant that Thorganger, with a return of 
his ancient strength, felled to the earth the third of his 
antagonists. He looked .round to see who had rendered 
him such timely assistance, and when he saw Eric he 
exclaimed : 

' Ah ! my brave son ! thou art come back again even 
from the dead ! Blessings on thefe ! Show thyself 
worthy of the old race !' 

' He raves !' thought Eric, involuntarily shrinking 
from the wild light that shone in his grandfather's eyes. 
At this moment another warrior waded through the 
flood and sprung on shore, all making way for him, thua 
showing him to be a person of importance. He was tall 
and well made, and his long hair, black as jet, streamed 
ovei? his shoulders. He flung himself straight upon 
Thorganger, shouting ' Down ! down with the murderer 
of Horslonger !' 

Thorganger tottered, and fell beneath the force of 
that tremendous blow. Eric threw himself between^ 
striking with all his strength ; but the wgprior swept 
round in a second, and dealt him a blow which,, 
although it did not actually wound him, stunned 
him for the moment. Had the warrior pursued his 
advantage he must have been slain ; but he was more 
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anxious to assure himself of Thorganger ; thus, leaving 
Eric, he struck full upon the chest of the prostrate 
chief. But that moment sufl&ced for Eric to recover. 
With a cry of pain as sharp as if he had received the 
blow himself, he darted at his enemy's throat with the 
rage of a cat defending its young. 

* Ha !' cried the warrior, who was no other than 
Vestick himself, 'if he was the head, thou art the 
hands.* 

But Eric had the advantage of being on higher 
ground, and he violently pushed his adversary into the 
water. The tide had turned some time, and the current 
ran with force enough to carry Vestick and several other 
warriors who were hurled into the stream at the same 
moment away from the land, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that they reached the farther shore. The fighting 
was still obstinate, but the party of Thorganger had for 
the moment the upper hand. Eric had time to think of 
his grandfather. He lifted him in his arms, and with 
some difficulty forced his way out of the fight, without 
its, happily, being discovered who it was that he was. 
carrying. But he had not gone many yards upon the 
upland way when hp heard the cry of ' Boats Y boats 1* 
and looking round, he perceived that the foe had indeed 
been reinforced by a party bearing boats, which they 
were now launching on the stream ; five minutes would 
bring them over. He looked despairingly at the steep 
ascent above them ; could he possibly convey Thorganger 
to the castle, and yet be back in time to repulse thia 
new attack ? A voice sounded in his ear : ' Leave him 
to me ; I will tend him.' 

' This time, at least, thou shalt not escape me,' said 
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Eric, laying a rough hand upon Varenga, who was 
standing beside him. But she, without moving a muscle, 
«aid, in as calm a tone as if she were requesting the 
most t riflin g favour : 

' Touch me not ! If thou provokest me beyond all 
endurance, then, indeed, all is over with thee and thine, 
but take my offer, and return to thy men ere all is lost 
for want of a leader/ 

' And leave Thorganger to thy care V said Eric ; 

* Tiever !' 

* I can do him no harm. See, he is dead already !' 
replied Varenga, stooping over the prostrate form. 
^ Thou canst not save him ; thou canst only avenge him.* 

Eric, following her example, saw that she had, in- 
deed, spoken the truth, that the great leader was dead. 
In all probability it had been on a senseless corpse 
that Vestick had wreaked his vengeance. He still, how- 
•ever, hesitated. 

' Go !' said Varenga. ' I promise thee I will take care 
of the body ; it shall not be left a prey to the fowls of 
the air, nor an object of sport to thy foes.' 

Loud, and more loud, grew the cries of distress from 
the ford. Eric clashed his hand across his eyes, and 
returned to the ford. Varenga looked after him : 

' He must not perish,' she muttered ; ' for his sake I 
must save them.* 

She turned towards the body, and, for the moment, 
there was a gleam of fierce exultation in her face. 

* There thou liest, proud man !' she said ; * but I promised 
him I would have care of thee.' 

She lifted it, and with seemingly gigantic strength 
carried it, not up the cliff, but along the bank of the 
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river, until she came to a spot where thick wood 
covered the slope on either side. There she deposited 
it in a dark dell, carefully concealing it with brushwood. 

* There thou shalt lie safely,' she said, ' until I return 
to seek thee. And now I must to it, and hurry that 
slothful Sigismund, or he may chance to arrive too late.* 

When Eric returned to the fight, he found that his 
party still held their momentary advantage, for, as fast 
as the boats reached the narrow landing-place they 
were beaten back with considerable loss, and Vestick 
saw that some other way must be found. It was true 
that, by mere force of numbers, he could at length have 
wearied out his enemies, but this would have entailed 
too great a loss upon himself, as well as being too long 
and tedious a plan to suit the impatient spirit of his 
followers. He, therefore, gave orders that they should 
desist from the attack, and should endeavour to form 
a bridge of boats, by which they could cross in greater 
numbers, and be less at the mercy of their foes. When 
the defenders saw what was intended, they some of 
them threw themselves into the water, and cut the 
thongs that bound the boats. But, in addition to the 
stream running fast, a boat was pushed close on to the 
shore on which stood three giants, who guarded the 
passage, cutting down with unerring strength and skill 
all who attempted to oppose the making of the bridge. 
At this conjuncture there was an inquiry made after 
Thorganger; but somebody took on himself to reply 
that the chief was wounded, and had withdrawn from 
the battle to rest a bit. Eric was much relieved to 
have the dif&culty thus solved for the moment. Seizing 
his grandfather's axe, he flung himself against one of the 
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three giants, and with such success that the man stag- 
gered and fell, desperately, though not, perhaps, mortally 
wounded. His comrades, with a howl of rage, raised 
their weapons against Eric, but Vestick called from the 
opposite bank: 

' Beat him back, and kill him not ; it is the slayer 
of Horslonger ; he must fall by my hand !' 

The giants contented themselves with pushing their 
boat off the shore, thus putting a band of water between 
them and their attacker. 

But now appeared a man running along the top of 
the cliff; then another, and yet another. Could it be 
the expected aid arriving from Sigismund ? But their 
steps were too uncertain for that ; they seemed rather 
like men flying from their foes than those who brought 
news of approaching succour. And too soon the fatal 
truth was known, that Harold had been totally defeated, 
and that the victors were approaching rapidly to join 
their friends. At the same time, however, there arose a 
rumour, nobody knew how, that Sigismund would be 
there in little less than three hours, could they hold out 
for that time. This seemed impossible; but at least they 
had the certainty of being avenged. Each Northman 
set his teeth firmly, prepared to do his utmost and then 
to die. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

^ Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone ; 
Perhaps her reason stoops, or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own. 
Braces her mind to desperate tone.' 

Sir Walter Scott— ifarmwTi. 

Although Rhunelda had made the fearful sacrifice to 
her followers' wishes which we have described in a 
former chapter, she found it had, in a great extent, been 
in vain. She was no longer what she had been ; they 
were suspicious of her ; the tardy accession to their 
desire had robbed it of half its grace, and the imputation 
of being a favourer of the Christians still clung to her, 
in spite of the terribly emphatic method in which she 
had endeavoured to prove the contrary. She was find- 
ing the truth of Eric's warning. A woman's hand 
was no longer capable of curbing the turbulent North- 
men. Even her wonted luck seemed to desert her ; for, 
in a descent that she made on their own Scandinavian 
coast on their way back, to divert her people from the 
discontented reflections which had taken possession of 
them, she was repulsed with disgrace, and some loss, by, 
it so happened, that very ally of Thorganger to whom 
Sigismund had gone to seek aid in his leader's dire 
necessity. This, of course, made matters worse for 
Rhunelda, and she was daily fearing a revolt, when a 
storm coming on compelled them to seek shelter in a 
kind of harbour formed by a long, deep creek, on the 
shores of which dwelt no less a person than Vestick. He 
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received the stonn-tossed warriors kindly, his object 
being to gain as many aUies as he could for his in- 
tended expedition against Thorganger. Learning who 
his visitors were, he was the more anxious to secure 
their assistance, and after a little he proposed to them 
that instead of returning home, they should join their 
forces with his, and march against Thorganger and 
Eric, whom the wily Vestick described as ambitious 
tyrants, desirous to bring their neighbours into sub- 
jection. 

'Eric!' repeated Rhunelda, thoughtfully ; ' I once knew 
one of that name; surely it cannot be the same; he 
was under my father's care for awhile when he was 
quite a boy?' 

' What was he like X asked Vestick, eagerly ; ' it may 
be the same, for this is but a youth, and it is only lately 
that he has come to live with Thorganger.' 

' He was tall, with dark hair, and eyes that flamed 
like burning wood ; and his speed was so great that 
none could catch him,' said Rhunelda^ describing rather 
the Eric she had seen at her father's funeral than her 
playfellow of ancient days. Vestick summoned one 
of those who had escaped from the sack of Horslonger's 
castle : 

' Tell us,' he said, ' the likeness of him who slew my 
kinsman.' 

' He was tall,' replied the man, ' and, unlike the sons 
of the north, his eyes and hair were dark, and his voice 
clear as a harp ; surely there was something about him 
that was not of this earth. He came to Thorganger 
from the far north, and wherever he goes he brings vic- 
tory with him.' 
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' It must be the same/ said Ehunelda. 

' Was he friend or foe of thine X asked Vestick. 

' A foe ! a foe !' she answered hastily ; ' he was con- 
cerned in the slaying of my father.' 

'Then, daughter of Oscar, an opportunity is offered 
thee r cried Vestick, joyfully ; 'join thy forces with mine, 
and together we will fight these tyrants ; thou to avenge 
thy father ! I my kinsman !' 

This proposal met with unusual acceptance among 
the Northmen, to whom the name of Oscar was still 
dear. They heartily undertook the service. Ehu- 
nelda was once again absolute, and her suggestion 
that they should return home to deposit their booty 
and refit their ships meeting with universal satisfaction, 
and Vestick making no objection, they started at 
once. 

The expedition was most popular at home, and the 
places of those who had fallen were filled up without 
the smallest delay, although when she had set out in 
the early summer, Ehunelda had with difficulty found 
enough men for her two ships. All set forth in the 
highest spirits, certain of obtaining xboth revenge and 
booty. Ehunelda alone did not share this enthusiasm; 
she was haunted by visions of the bishop; in every 
moment of silence she heard his sweet, mild voice 
ringing in her -ears ; and, in addition, 'her sleep was 
troubled by what she could not but regard as pro- 
phecies. One night she was lying, as she fancied, wide 
awake when a voice sounded, clear and distinct, beside 
her: 

' Beware ! the day that thou encounterest Eric, thou 
art doomed !' 
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She started up, but could see, could hear nothing. 
All was calm and still around her ; the Northmen were 
asleep, or were engaged in navigating their vesseL She 
lay down again, and this time there could be no doubt 
that she fell asleep ; but she had terrible dreams. She 
thought her father stood beside her, wrapt in his bear- 
skin as of yore, and wearing on his head the wonted cap 
with the eagle's plume. 

' Daughter !' he said, and as he spoke he laid an icy- 
cold hand upon hers, ' thou art doomed ! Our name 
must perish ! Another sun is rising — is already above 
the horizon — before which ours must pale like the 
morning star when the dawn pUrples in the east !' 

It seemed to Rhunelda that she tried to speak, but 
that some powerful force restrained her; but the spectre, 
as though it had read her thoughts and was answering 
them, continued : 

' Thou must go forward ; turning back will not save 
thee. 

' " For the raven crowned must fail 
Before the raven on the oak." ' 

Rhunelda seemed to make a desperate effort to speak; 
that effort broke the speU, and she started up, trembling 
in every limb, to find herself in darkness and alone. 
This dream made a great impression upon her; and 
though she prudently kept it to herself, fearful of its 
effect upon the spirits of her followers, she none the 
less brooded over it in secret. However, for the pre- 
sent, at aU events, everything seemed to be going on 
well. • 

On reaching Vestick's creek, they were met by a 
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messenger from that leader, who had already started, 
requesting them to continue their course along the coast 
until they should come to the mouth of the river upon 
which Thorganger*s domains were situated, and up 
which they were to sail as long as it was navigable, 
and then, abandoning their ships, they were to march 
by the upper cliff until they should arrive opposite to 
where Vestick was encamped, when they were to attack 
the foes in the rear. The plan seemed simple enough, 
and there was no difficulty in carrying it out. They 
found the mouth of the river, entered it, and when they 
came to a convenient spot, left their vessels and pursued 
their march on dry ground. They moved very slowly, 
according to the directions they had received, so as to 
allow Vestick time to reach the rendezvous first, for the 
success of their enterprise depended upon the attention 
of Thorganger*s force being so taken up in the front that 
they might be able to steal up unperceived behind. 

Very soon after quitting their ships, they entered a 
dense forest, where they were scarce able to perceive 
whether they were going up or down. The gloom around 
added to the weight upon Rhunelda's spirits. Her 
depression was generally noticed, and there were anxious 
inquiries as to what it could mean. An uneasy feeling 
pervaded every one ; and when, at the end of the second 
day, they found themselves on the banks of the river 
which they ought by this time to have left far below 
them, a blank sense of dismay settled down on them 
all. 

Rhunelda was seized with despair, and seemed as if 
she <50uld neither think nor act. The old warrior who 
had formerly so much thwarted her came to her aid, 

15 
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proposing that they should remain where they were for 
the present, and that with dawn they should follow the 
course of the river, which would probably lead them 
the shortest way out of the forest, and that when once 
clear of the trees they would be able to find some means 
of ascending the cliffs, to follow out their instructions 
to the letter. This was accordingly done, and with 
earliest gleam of light they were on the march, until, 
on issuing from the wood, they found themselves unex- 
pectedly in the presence of an enemy ; Harold's forces, 
as we narrated in a former chapter, being as much sur- 
prised to see them in the valley beneath, as they were 
to perceive their foes waiting for them on the cLiff 
above. 

However, as these foes began to descend the hill, it 
was evident they meant to oppose their further pro- 
gress, and as some scouts sent on by Ehunelda returned 
to say there could be no doubt that these were their 
enemies, as they had seen young Eric among them, they 
prepared for instant fight. Ehunelda had a strange 
feeling — more like fear than anything she had ever 
before experienced — her limbs shook, and her eyes grew 
misty. Eetreat was an impossibility. She ordered for- 
ward the standard, herself, according to custom, ac- 
companying it. She eagerly scanned the enemy's lines 
as soon as she was near enough to do so, and could per- 
ceive no traces of that light, active figure she so much 
dreaded, nor was the banner a raven on the oak. For 
this time, at least, they were safe. She waited for the 
answer of the herald she had sent to demand of their 
opponents if they came as friend or foe — were they the 
followers of Vestick or of Thorganger ? 
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The reply was brief. They were followers of Thor- 
ganger, led by Harold ; they would oppose to the death 
the passage. But as the daughter of Oscar examined 
their ranks, she saw nothing which led her to despair of 
victory. She perceived, it is true, many veteran faces ; 
but she also noted that the spirit that animated them 
was vacillating and uncertain. Her own men, on the 
contrary, advanced firmly and unhesitatingly, confiding 
in the leader who had so often guided them to victory. 

The issue of the combat might easily be predicted 
from this different spirit of the trpops engaged. After 
a faint defence, the followers of Thorganger gave way, 
and Harold, to his burning shame, found himself once 
again obliged to fly. His first impulse was to throw 
himself over the cliff to meet the death that would not 
come to him in any more honourable shape ; but he 
was stopped in this mad project by the jarl we men- 
tioned as being a warm partisan of his, and who, though 
now bitterly disappointed at his favourite's failure, did 
all in his power to help him. He proposed that, as the 
pursuit was by no means warm, they should collect 
and hurry forward as quickly as possible, to warn the 
fighters at the ford of their danger, and to prepare to 
defend the opening to the castle, towards which the foes 
must come ; and they could not either cross the river or 
make their way along the lower valley as they were at 
present doing. Harold thankfully accepted the ex- 
pedient, and thus they arrived, broken and dispirited. 
What next immediately ensued, our readers will have 
learnt from the close of the previous chapter. 

Ehunelda checked the pursuit of the flying foes, fear- 
ful of arriving too soon ; with her little force, it was 

15—2 
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utterly impossible that she could withstand the shock 
of a power like that of Thorganger, proved as he now was 
to be thoroughly on the alert. They had not gone very 
far, however, when they heard the confused sound of 
fighting, and the quickest-eared among them declared 
that they could distinguish the war-cry of Vestick. 
They now pressed forward with all the eagerness of 
men longing to be in action. They had had none killed 
in the last action, only a few wounded ; so they had 
nothing to damp their joy. 

Suddenly the valley contracted, and they found them- 
selves in a narrow gorge, where there was no pass 
between the cliff and the river on either hand, and the 
sounds of fighting grew nearer ; and it was tantalising 
to be so near, and yet unable to join in it. Rhunelda 
espied a slight cleft in the rock ; by this they might 
manage to reach the top. One by one they swung 
themselves up, with the agility of cats, Ehunelda, lead- 
ing the way, and bearing the standard. A short distance 
up they gained a ledge, along which they were able ta 
walk, or rather scramble, which saved them from the 
necessity of getting quite to the top. They ran the 
risk of meeting with their foes waiting to oppose them. 
Their position was one of great danger ; a false step, and 
they would be plunged into the river; if the enemy 
saw them from above, nothing would be easier than to 
destroy them by hurling stones upon them. They 
moved with the greatest precaution, keeping as close to 
the rock as possible, and avoiding the least sound. They 
got round the first projection ; another still thrust itself 
between them and the fight ; but they had indubitable 
proofs they were drawing near to it. Not only did the 
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noise of battle-axes and the shouts of the combatants 
grow loud, but from time to time a dead body was 
floated down on the stream, whose waters were dyed 
with the blood from the gaping wounds. 

All at once the sound grew more confused; there was 
a noise as of the rushing of many feet. Was it Vestick*s 
men, who, having made their way over the river, were 
now climbing the heights ? Several wounded were 
swept down by the tide, and as they passed they 
stretched out imploring hands, with cries for help, or 
deep-muttered words of hate, according as they recog- 
nised friend or foe. Every heart beat high, every war- 
rior strained his muscle. A few moments now would 
decide everything; but those few moments were in- 
tensely anxious, for the footing on the cliff was such as 
could only be used by men accustomed to mountains. 

On the other side of the projection the platform grew 
wider, being, in fact, that terrace upon which the castle 
stood. But as they passed round the boulder, the fatal 
truth was revealed to them. Vestick was in full flight! 
The sound of feet that they had heard had been those 
of the succburers of Thorganger. 

It was Sigismund, who, arriving just at the moment 
when Eric felt that he could not maintain the ford for 
another ten minutes, had joined his ample aid to the 
discouraged and dispirited, but now thoroughly rested, 
troop of Harold, borne down with an irresistible force 
upon Vestick, who had found himself obliged to fly 
when victory seemed most certain. 

Ehunelda and her followers pressed forward with the 
hope of being able to make a diversion by attacking 
their victorious foes in the rear; but in vain. They 
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had already been discovered by Sigismund, and a chosen 
band rushed along the platform to oppose them. There 
ensued a most terrible hand-to-hand fight. Ehunelda's 
followers were animated by the courage of despair; those 
of Sigismund with the hope of speedy victory. On 
neither side was there mercy given or expected. Those 
who were thrust over the narrow edge of the terrace, 
renewed their fight on the one below ; or when thrown 
into the water, those who were not too sorely wounded 
to do so, struck another blow at their adversary, until 
the stream whirled them both away. It seemed like a 
fight that would only end with the death of all the com- 
batants ; there was scarcely a man on either side who 
was not wounded. Ehunelda still remained unhurt, 
and sustained the spirits of her fainting followers. 
Everywhere that bright axe carried death; stalwart 
warriors collapsed before it, and seemed to have but the 
strength of children. Sigismund, seeing how much 
depended upon her, pressed upon her to cut her down ; 
but lightly she escaped his blows, and the good old man 
was himself wounded and bleeding. 

Neither party gained or lost, when help arrived to 
the defenders, in the person of Eric, who, learning from 
a messenger how closely pressed was Sigismund, has- 
tened with a band to his faithful friend's assistance, 
leaving the care of the pursuit to Harold and their ally- 
This arrival discouraged the followers of Ehunelda, as 
much as it inspirited those of Thorganger. Eric had 
given orders that the standard should remain with 
Harold, but the standard-bearer had fallen desperately 
wounded, and as he fell had thrust the pole into the 
hands of Gobby, whose only idea of obedience was to 
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follcrw Eric as closely as possible ; and thus while the 
warriors perceived that they had before them the leader 
of the opposite party, Ehunelda felt a chill like that of 
death when she saw the fatal symbol of the * Kaven on 
the Oak/ 

She stood for a moment as if in a trance. Sigismund 
rushed at her with the intention of ending the fight by 
her death ; she avoided the full force of his blow, but 
she had been wounded, for the blood gushed over her 
white fur garment. She returned Sigismund*s blow, 
and the old man, already exhausted by long marching, 
hard fighting, and loss of blood, fell to the ground. For 
a few moments she fought blindly against those who 
would revenge him; then looked around. She was 
almost alone ; the newly-arrived found no difficulty in 
bearing down her sorely-wounded followers ; only her 
standard-bearer was beside her, and he, covered with 
blood, looked more dead than alive. He made one last 
effort, by throwing himself upon Gobby, to capture the 
enemy's standard ; but expiring nature refused to aid 
him, and almost before he received the blow with the 
standard-pole (Gobby's only weapon) which was aimed 
at him, he fell a corpse. At that moment Ehunelda 
perceived before her the tall warlike figure she so much 
dreaded, and the well-known voice exclaimed : 

* Yield, Ehunelda, that I may save thy life.* 

'Not to my father's murderer,^ she answered, and 
raising her axe rushed upon him. 

He received her, not with uplifted weapon, but with 
open arms; and, wrenching her battle-axe from her 
hand, he bore her to the ground by main force, on the 
top of her own fallen standard. 
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Like a wild-cat caught in a trap, Rliunelda used the 
only weapons left to her, her teeth ! In vain ! she was 
only held down the firmer ; she felt that she was con- 
quered, her head swam, and she became unconscious ! 
The band of Oscar had perished ; none survived but the 
daughter of the great Viking, and she lay like a corpse, 
and over her victor's head waved wildly — the Eaven 
on the Oak ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* Last, o'er the warrior's closing grave 
Eang the full choir, in choral stave.' 

Sir W. Scott. 

It was the noon of the day following the desperate 
fight recorded in our last chapter; Eric and Harold 
were walking along the terrace where the last act of 
that drama had been played, or rather fought, out. 

The faces of both were thoughtful and sad;. the 
victory had been theirs, but they had bought it dearly. 
Scarcely one of the jarls was unhurt ; Sigismund lay, 
they knew not if alive or dead ; their very castle was 
garrisoned by their ally; and though all through the night 
and early morning men had been pouring in from every 
side, they were the more remote dependents of Thor- 
ganger, and could not be to them like the friends who 
had fought by their side. Above all, they had lost 
Thorganger, the wise, the steady ; as soon as the press- 
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ing danger was over, they might expect all the wild 
rivalries to burst forth with renewed power, that had 
so long been held in check by his firm prudent hand ; 
but the more immediate care of the two young men 
was to seek the wounded, and to arrange for the burial 
of the dead. 

The river had acted the part of a great sexton, and 
many and many a warrior, dead or wounded, had it 
borne down into the sea. It had been the sight 
of these bleeding mutilated bodies that first gave 
the alarm to those of Ehunelda's followers who had 
been left to guard the ships ; and as the hours passed, 
and the corpses grew more frequent, and they recog- 
nised amongst the dead several of their own warriors, 
they came to the conclusion that all was lost, and pre- 
cipitately abandoning all the ships save one, they set sail 
to escape as quickly as possible from the confined river, 
so that the band sent out by Eric to scour the country 
in every direction for a certain number of miles, found 
no foe to fight with. 

The two young leaders had come to seek for the 
jarls who were missing, and more especially for the 
body of Thorganger. Th^ went along the terrace 
as far as the fight extended in that direction, without 
discovering any one for whom they were seeking. 

* There can be none of our people as far as this,' said 
Harold ; ' see, there are nought but foes here.' 

' It is true,' said Eric, with a sigh, as he glanced on 
many a face which he had known in boyhood. 

' We will return and send men to bury them,' said 
Harold ; and slowly they retraced their steps. But in- 
stead of going to the castle, Eric insisted on making 
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their way to the ford. Harold followed somewhat un- 
willingly. 

* What ! thou art not surely afraid of the dead V said 
Eric. 

Harold shuddered. Though nominally a chieftain, 
he was very far indeed from being above the supersti- 
tions of his age ; he dreaded seeing something super- 
natural beside the dead warriors — some of those grisly 
hags who were supposed to feed only upon the bodies 
of the slain. Eric had no such fears. Had he not been 
a Christian he would never have been a firm believer in 
the religion of his country; his mind was too clear 
and active for that. But he wiped away a tear when 
they stood beside the landing, and he saw around him 
those in whose company he had fought the last desperate 
combat ; there they lay, piled one upon another, just 
as they had fallen, and all dead, for while life lasted to 
a wounded man he had roused himself to give a last 
stroke at the advancing tide of their foes. The bodies, 
too, of Vestick's followers, half in and half out of the 
water, showed only too plainly how dearly every inch 
of ground had been won. Among them was that giant 
whom Eric had wounded in the early part of the day, 
and who, after cutting down all who approached 
him, at last had fallen beneath the axe of the young 
leader. 

All was still and gloomy here, for the autumn sun, 
which was illuminating the hills above, could not pene- 
trate into this deep and sombre valley. As the friends 
moved along the bank of the fiver the number of the 
slain gradually grew less and less, and at last entirely 
eeased. 
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' It is useless, Eric/ said Harold, pausing ; ' it must 
have been washed away by the stream/ 

Eric, for answer, pointed to two ghastly objects, a 
raven perched upon a rock, and a wolf who, at the 
sound of their footsteps, slunk away into the forest. 
* [To think of my grandfather's coipse being exposed to 
such as those !' he said, and pressed forward. At the 
entrance of the wood, Harold again stopped him to say : 

' Eric, it is impossible that we can find him so far as 
this direction. See, all signs of the fight have long 
ceased. It must be as I said.' 

' And yet,' said Eric, ' she said she would guard him.' 
' ' Who V asked Harold. 
. * Varenga,' replied his friend. 

' Why, Eric,' said Harold, somewhat impatiently, * how 
canst thou be so wild ? She guard it, indeed ! She 
would be only too thankful to expose it on some rock 
to the carrion crow.' 

' Slander not !' said a voice ; and Varenga emerged 
from the bushes in front of them. ' Slander not ! but 
follow me, and thou shalt see how Varenga keeps her 
word.' 

She flitted away down one of the paths of the forest, 
and Eric followed without a moment's hesitation ; but 
Harold could not move ; he stood pale and trembling, 
and a cold sweat broke upon his brow. He despised 
himself for his inaction ; every motive of honour and 
generosity called loudly upon him to follow, but he 
could not break the icy spell that seemed to bind him. 
Eric and Varenga had disappeared ; he was alone. 
What if the false witch had prepared some trap for 
his friend, and he were to die for want of help ? The 
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thought maddened him ; the blood rushed in burning 
tides through his veins ; he made a step or two forward, 
tottered, and leaned against the stem of a tree for sup- 
port. How long he stood like that he knew not, but it 
seemed an age before he heard Eric's friendly voice 
beside him. 

' Harold, she has guarded the body safely and honour- 
ably ; wilt thou not come and see V 

'Yes,' cried Harold, with an effort shaking off his 
lethargy, and eagerly imitating his rapid step. They 
saw in the distance a light that looked like a twinkling 
star. 

' It is the fire she hath lighted to keep off the wolves,' 
said Eric. The star grew larger. When they were quite 
close, he said in an undertone, * We must be careful to 
do nothing to offend her ; she is in a strange, wild mood.' 

He then pushed aside the bushes to make room for 
himself and Harold to enter. They found themselves 
in an open, turfed space, surrounded by trees and bushes. 
In the centre lay Thorganger, his head resting upon a 
mossy mound. He was wrapt in his bearskin, and his 
broken helm and sword were beside him ; his hands 
were crossed upon his breast, and his face was full 
of that calm dignity and repose that had been so 
striking a part of his character ere age, by relaxing 
the control over his temper, had led him to give way 
to that irritability which had been so painfully 
apparent in the last few months. But now all was 
forgotten, and he lay like a Christian warrior taking his 
rest. As he gazed, Harold's fear fled away ; but when 
he looked round he shuddered again. At the feet of 
the corpse, like an embodiment of the heathendom he 
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had renounced, sat, or rather crouched, Varenga, her 
hair falling in disorderly masses over her shoulders ; 
and when she raised her head from time to time, her 
face was pale and streaked with blood, and there was a 
wild light in her eyes. 

' One of us must return to the castle/ said Eric, ' to 
send men to carry him home, and the other must stay 
here to guard, for she' — he glanced at Varenga — 
' cannot be trusted. Wilt thou remain, or shall I V 

'Thou, thou !* replied Harold, hastily. ' That is,' he 
added, somewhat ashamed, ' if thou dost not mind V 

' Not at all,' answered Eric. 

' Keep well upon thy guard,' implored Harold. 

' Never fear/ said Eric, smiling ; ' but haste, or it will 
be night before we get him home/ 

Harold started, and the boughs rustled as he passed ; 
the sound of his footsteps grew fainter in the distance, 
then ceased, and Eric was alone in the forest with a 
corpse and a witch. The fire burnt red and sullen, 
casting a lurid, unnatural lightupon the tre«s around, 
while the more remote alleys looked black* and dim upon 
the dead warrior, and the young man with his earnest 
face leaning upon his battle-axe, and regarding his 
grandfather with a sad, but not hopeless expression. To 
complete the group, there was Varenga with her weird 
look and frenzied eye. For a while after Harold had 
gone she remained motionless and silent ; then, when 
there was no sound but the crackling of the fire and 
the distant call of some bird going to roost, she raised 
her head, saying wildly : * It is coming ! it is coming T 

* What is coming V asked Eric, starting a little. 

'ItF replied the witch. 'l>ost thou not see it — 
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black, yonder V She pointed down a glade of the 
forest. 

' I see nought/ answered Eric, soothingly. ' Fear not, 
I will protect thee.' 

'Fear? I fear nothing!* she answered, with a shrill 
ringing laugh ; continuing, however, after a moment, in 
a tone of alarm, as before : ' Couldest thou not have 
waited one hour ? one hour is all I ask, and then I 
yield. Thou wilt not ? I will, I say !* She screamed 
alou«k 

' Dear Varenga,' said Eric, ' what is it that troubles 
thee ? Can I not do something for thee ? thou hast been 
so very kind to me.' 

She paid him no attention, but sank back into her 
crouching attitude, and Eric could hear that she was 
muttering to herself. After a few moments she raised 
her head again, saying more calmly : ' It is over now for 
the present ; it will wait until I have finished what I 
have to do.' 

Eric asked her if she would not like to leave him to 
watch, and go back to the castle ? 

' No, no !' she answered ; ' here must it be finished.* 

She seated herself upright, and her manner had re- 
covered its wonted firmness as she suddenly said : 

' Eric, thou art a Christian ?* 

' Yes,* he replied, surprised at such a question from 
such a person. 

' Keep so, then !* conj^inued Varenga. ' I was one once.' 

* Then,* began Eric, eagerly, ' there is hope * 

' Hush !* she said, with a return of her wildness, 
' there is no hope for one. I betrayed religion, parents, 
everything, for the sake of revenge' She paused ; then. 
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before Eric could speak, continued rapidly and sternly : 
' But why tell I thee this ? I know not. That thou 
mayest despise me ? But, Eric, promise me one thing, 
that thou wilt never reveal to any one the place of my 
burial. I will have no priests coming to point out ray 
grave with pious horror as that of an apostate. They 
may curse me if they will, that cannot hurt me ; but I 
will not have it known that I could have been better 
had I chosen. Promise me, Eric !' 

' I promise !' said Eric, startled by the revelation he 
had just heard, and not certain if he were awake or 
dreaming. 

She was silent, and nothing broke the stillness until 
the welcome sound of voices and footsteps told Eric 
that help was nigh at hand. Let it not be considered as 
an imputation on his courage if he uttered a sigh of 
relief as he moved aside the bushes, waved his arm, and 
called to direct his friends aright. 

They came ; their ally himself with five or six 
warriors. Harold's countenance brightened when he 
saw JEric before him, safe — not wounded or turned into 
any unnatural shape. His conscience had been accusing 
him all the way home for having left his friend in the 
post of danger, and had anything happened to Eric 
he would never have forgiven himself. Thus it would 
probably be with him all his life : too weak and cowardly 
to accept the danger, and yet with a keen enough sense 
of honour to make him ashamed when he had with- 
drawn to a place of safety. 

They were hard, weather-beaten warriors who had 
come to fetch home the dead body of their chief, and 
yet their eyes grew dim as they looked upon him who 
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had led them so bravely and governed them so wisely, 
but whom they would never hear speak again. They 
glanced, too, with some anxiety at the young men, one 
of whom must be his successor. In point of comeli- 
ness there was not, perhaps, much to choose between 
them ; but how difierent was the grave, resolute glance 
of the one, to the uncertain gait and hesitating manner 
of the other ! 

They turned them to their task, when Varenga, 
rising, pronounced, sternly and commandingly, the 
words, * Stand back !* 

Instinctively they obeyed. Though they had sworn 
to slay the witch, to whom they attributed all the mis- 
fortunes that had befallen them during yesterday's fight, 
now that they found themselves face to face with her, 
none cared to be the first to attack her, as she stood, 
with her head erect, and her haughty, undaunted bear- 
ing. 

* I have somewhat to say to ye,' she began, * and here 
must I say it, and briefly too. I have fulfilled my re- 
venge — I have seen both my worst foes lie dead before 
me — but listen, and ye shall hear my tale. Tears ago 
— thou mayest remember it, perchance' (looking towards 
the ally), 'Thorganger and Horslonger joined their bands 
to make a distant expedition. They were successful, as 
ye reckon success — they carried desolation and ruin 
over a long line of coast, until at last they reached the 
far-ofif shores of Italy. They landed beside a lovely 
village. Before they came, it glowed with all the rich 
beauty of the south, never seen in these hard northern 
climes ; they left it a smoking heap of ruins. I saw 
them slay before my eyes my father, iny mother, my 
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brethren, and my sister ; but because I had what men 
call beauty, they saved me alive, and carried me away 
with them — their slave. When we reached their country, 
Horslonger made me his wife; but justly did I pay him 
for it. Any one who knew him can tell how I served 
Tiim. He would gladly have got rid of me, but he could 
not ; I clung to him like a burr. Little cared I for the 
reputation of a witch, or. for the curses that were heaped 
upon me ; and at last he was hunted and slain like the 
wolf in its lair. I saw it ! Yes, and all the world may 
know what he suiBFered for having dishonoured a free- 
born Eoman !' Her eye glittered with fierce indigna- 
tion, and she paused a moment, as if to give full weight 
to her words, before continuing : * Ye have heard how 
I can revenge injuries; learn now how that I never 
forget a kindness. Before I became the wife of Hors- 
longer, I was for a while under the roof and the care of 
Thorganger. One person only showed me kindness or 
thought, and that was Thorganger's daughter; in her 
veins, too, flowed the blood of the stranger, and for 
her mother's sake she was kind to me, and I never for- 
got it. When first I saw that youth raise his axe against 
Horslonger, I knew her hair, her eyes, her form, and a 
few words from some of the warriors told me that I was 
right. For her sake I nursed him, when, if left to you, 
he would soon have been dead. But my debt was not 
yet paid. I could not yet prosecute my revenge against 
Thorganger, and therefore I grieve that he fell by the 
hand of Vestick. Think not, however, that I had aught 
to do with your misfortune; ye have to thank your own 
imprudence for that. Ye would not listen to warning, 
and ye have reaped the consequences ; and had it not 

16 
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been for my first summoning Eric, and then hurrying 
Sigismund, ye would have been swept away. I am for 
no party ; I only rejoice to see you, like wolves, fly at 
each other^s throats ; but I owed it to her to save her 
son ; that done, I am free to exult over the fall of my 
enemy — and I do exult T 

' Wretched woman !' cried Eric, springing forward to 
grasp her. 

Once again she eluded him, saying, in a low voice, so 
as to be heard by him alone : 

* Brawl not ; respect the memory of the dead !' 

Thus showing that, though she had so long indulged 
the truly heathen passion of revenge, there still remained 
in her breast some slight remnants of her early Christian 
training. Eapidly as this thought passed through Eric's* 
mind, that moment was sufficient for Varenga to make 
her escape. Brushing by the warriors, not one of whom 
dared to oppose her, she was gone in an instant, and 
had disappeared from view. Nor was it ever known 
what became of her. Some stories affirm that she was 
devoured by wolves ; others, that she returned to the 
faith she had betrayed, and that a hermitess of great 
sanctity, who, many years later, when Christianity had 
generally spread throughout Norway, had her abode in 
the same district, but many miles to the south from 
Thorganger's residence, and whose tomb had afterwards 
a great reputation for the miracles that were performed 
at it, was none other than the once vindictive Varenga. 
Others, again, declared that she never died at all, and 
that her figure might be seen wandering in the forest, 
carrying a lighted torch, and that the spectre always 
appeared before some great event in the Thorganger 
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family ; if it were for weal, she moved sorrowfully, with 
head cast down ; but if for woe, her form was erect and 
her bearing proud. The last time that there is an 
authentic record of her having appeared, is sometime in 
the middle ages, the night befote the last descendant of 
the house of Thorganger fell in a battle with the infidels, 
he having joined one of the crusading armies, and when, 
the last of her foes being dead, it may be supposed the 
unquiet spirit was able to rest. 

Thorganger*s body was carried to the castle, and the 
following day was buried quietly and reverently beneath 
one of his own well-beloved rocks. There was no priest 
to be had, but it was none the less a Christian cere- 
mony; for there was no wild feasting and mad drunken- 
ness, and tears were dropped on the grave of the old 
warrior-chief 

Then rose the question. Who should be his successor? 
The ally and all the outlying vassals considered Eric as 
such, not having heard of the sudden change, and even 
Harold's own partisans were reluctant to take a very 
active part in his favour, after the specimen they had 
had of his incapacity, to call it by no worse name. 
Therefore, had he chosen, Eric might have been leader 
of the Northmen. But Eric did not choose. He re- 
minded his friends that his grandfather had distinctly 
and unequivocally named Harold as his heir; and 
though Thorganger's last audible words had been those 
of blessing to himself, he could not regard this as an 
undoing of his former deliberate resolution ; he there- 
fore, once for all, declined the proffered honour. 

Harold, startled and alarmed, and humbled by the 
sense of his own failure, would have drawn back, but 

16—2 
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there was no choice left him, and Eric reminded him 
that this charge had been added to the gift of Elfleda's 
hand, and that if he refused the one he was not worthy 
of the other. He took it, but entreated Eric to remain 
with him as his counsellor, as if on this depended all 
the fortune of his life. This Eric for the present con- 
sented to do, though he had visions of travelling far to 
the south, and taking arms under one of the Christian 
chiefs there resident. 

An expedition was now organised to take revenge 
upon Vesbick, and, if possible, destroy his power ; for 
they all felt that there would be no security or quiet for 
them while that powerful and vindictive leader remained 
in their neighbourhood. As soon as they returned, 
Harold's marriage with Elfleda was to take place. Thus 
the castle was once more left to comparative solitude, 
but this time with a sufficient force to defend it in all 
emergencies; and Elfleda, though she might weep a 
little at parting with her lover, would have enough to 
do in tending the wounded to pass away the time of his 
absence. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

* The captive thrush may brook the cage, 
The prison'd eagle dies for rage.' 

Sir W. Scott. 

When Ehunelda awoke from the long, heavy swoon into 
which she had fallen at the close of the fight, she found 
herself in a room, totally unknown to her. It was 
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small, and had but one window, deeply set in the rough 
stone walls, and through this the morning sun was 
streaming. She raised herself on her elbow, and tried 
to recollect where she was. She called 'Waltham! 
Eunder !' — the names of the waniors who usually slept 
within reach of her voice. She passed her hand over 
her brow, and as she did so the pain caused by 
moving her arm reminded her of her wound. "Was she, 
then, a prisoner ? Her eye wandered round the apart- 
ment ; it fell upon an object in one corner — her father's 
blood-stained standard! And she now recollected having 
seen it dragged in the dust. Her brain seemed to whirl; 
with one shriek she fell back unconscious, just as the 
woman who had been left in charge of her, and who, 
worn by long watching, had gone into the next room to 
rest, entered the chamber. 

For many hours out of the twenty-four during the 
next few days was Ehunelda delirious. It was as if the 
weakness of her woman's nature, that she had so long 
held at nought, were now taking double revenge. Often 
it seemed to her that she was on a battle-field, and heard 
the confused sounds of the fighting, and the warriors 
that she had slain rose grim and spectral around her, as 
if reproaching her with having caused their death. Then 
she saw her father, no longer smiling encouragingly upon 
her, but gloomy and stern, and ever repeating the fatal 
words, ' Thou hast ruined us T Next, beside him, stood 
the warrior-god, her patron ; but when she would have 
joined them, she was waved back with the words, 'Thou 
hast forfeited all right to a seat in Odin's hall ; thou wast 
defeated, yet thou didst not die !' And mingled with 
these were visions of the burning bishop, ever ready, as 
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it seemed, to curse her. Was it wonderful that, such 
being the spectres that haunted Ehunelda's pillow, the 
good old woman who attended her should think she 
was possessed, and that it was only the decided orders 
left by Eric which saved her from being doomed as a 
witch. To these wild nights succeeded days of despair, 
when she lay in sullen silence, not asking for anything, 
and perfectly passive in the hands of her attendant. 
At last she grew a little better, and the fits of madness 
were less frequent. 

One day she was lying half asleep, when the door 
was ^pushed open, and Elfleda entered. Poor Elfleda ! 
she had shrank, in what she herself felt to be a very- 
cowardly way, from seeing the wounded captive. She 
had promised both Harold and Eric on their departure 
that she would visit her; but the accounts of her 
ravings had rendered Elfleda more than ever unwilling 
to venture near her. Now, howe'NjIr, there was no 
longer this excuse ; the prisoner was quiet, and Elfleda 
felt that she must go. She moved as quietly as pos- 
sible, so as not to disturb the invalid ; but Ehunelda's 
ear, from long training, was always on the alert, and 
she started up, demanding : 

' Who art thou V 

* I am Elfleda, and I have come to see how thou 
farest,' was the reply. 

* To triumph over me !' said Ehunelda, impatiently. 

' No, indeed,' answered Elfleda ; ' but to do for thee 
what T can. I promised Eric that I would visit thee.' 
' Eric !* she repeated. ' Then thou art his wife V 

* No,' said Elfleda, while a faint colour mantled in 
her cheek. 
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* But thou wilt be ?' persisted Ehunelda, with a sort 
of angry defiance that her old playfellow should have 
ventured to love another. 

* No/ again answered Elfleda, the blush deepening ; 
' I shall shortly wed another chief; but both he and I 
love Eric like a brother, and therefore I have come to 
see if I can help thee/ 

' Art thou a Christian V demanded Ehunelda. 

* Yes.' 

* Then thou wilt despise me, and mayest go/ said the 
captive. 

* God forbid that I should despise any one !* said 
Elfleda earnestly, and drawing nearer to the window, 
against which Ehunelda leant — for she was now 
able to stand with a little support — and looking with 
curiosity and interest on the wild, graceful beauty, that 
sickness had not been able to dim, nor adversity to 
daunt. \ 

On the other hand, there was a gentleness about 
Elfleda that instinctively attracted Ehunelda — some- 
thing that reminded her of her early days and her 
lessons from John, and there was an unwonted soften- 
ing of her manner, as she suddenly said : 

' Can Christians be forgiven for whatever they 
do? 

' If they repent — ^yes/ said Elfleda, a little hesitatingly, 
for the unexpectedness of the question rather took her 
aback. 

' For anything V pursued Ehunelda. * For having 
slain a man V 

' Yes/ said Elfleda, thoughtfully. ' But do you mean 
self-defence ? For that is lawful.' 
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' No/ answered Ehimelda ; * but for being a Christian 
— as I once burnt a bishop 1' 

Elfleda involuntarily recoiled with horror. 

' I knew it/ said Ehunelda, bitterly. ' I knew that 
thou couldest not help me, and that I must bear the 
load all my life. Why did I tell thee, though/ she con- 
tinued vehemently, ' that thou mightest scorn me V 

* Indeed, dear Rhunelda,' said Elfleda, with tears in 
her eyes, ' I do not scorn thee ; if I could only help 
thee.' 

But all was to no purpose ; Ehunelda had shut her- 
self up in a veil of reserve, nor would she again be 
persuaded to confidence. It was in vain that Elfleda sat 
with her every day, endeavouring to instruct her in 
some of the simplest truths of Christianity in the rude 
and imperfect way in which she herself knew them j 
Ehunelda either maintained a sullen silence, or else 
spoke wildly of the heathen gods, of Odin and Thor, or 
the more ghastly visions that haunted her pillow, of 
fiends ever waiting to seize her, of bishops in the midst 
of flames showering curses upon her for having caused 
their suffering, till Elfleda, terrified, longed for the return 
of Eric to soothe and control her raging ; but though 
she did not know it, the seed had taken root and was 
silently growing, and Ehunelda's rapid recovery was 
in a large measure due to the greater peace of mind 
she was attaining. 

And now the warriors were expected back ; their 
victory had been complete, and with very little loss to 
themselves. They had broken Vestick*s power, and 
brought him to sue for peace ; and this time the name 
of Harold was joined to that of Eric in deeds of re- 
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nown ; he was at last realising the hopes of his ardent 
partisans. 

It was the evening before they would arrive home ; 
already a large number of their followers had returned, 
and only the two young heroes with a chosen band still 
lingered to put the finishing touch to their enterprise. 
Those jarls who had come back were sitting round the 
fire in the hall, for the weather was chilly, telling their 
friends of all they had seen and done. Suddenly the 
old jarl we have before mentioned as being a great 
favourer of Harold spoke : 

' I have been thinking,' he said, * what we can do to 
give pleasure and honour to the youth Eric. It is ' 
owing to him that all things have been settled so 
quietly and comfortably. Had he acted otherwise, we 
might long have been divided; there are those who 
might not have submitted to Thorganger's determina- 
tion ' — he glanced towards Sigismund, who, now nearly 
recovered, was sitting at a little distance from him — 
'and I think we ought to do something especial for 
him.' 

* Eight, friend, right !' said Sigismund, eagerly. 

* And as,' continued the jarl, ' the beating back the 
men from the north was mostly his doing ; and but for 
him that wild-cat Ehunelda would never have been 
captured, for she fought like a very demon, ^s thou, 
friend Sigismund, canst tell * 

' Marry, I can !* said Sigismund, laughing ; ' my bones 
ache from her blows still.' 

* Since she is caught,' said the other, * it is but meet 
she receive him as her conqueror, and, according to 
old custom, kneel before him when he enters, and 
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present to him the wine-cup. What say ye, 
friends V 

If Elfleda, who was present, was rather doubtful whether 
this abasing of Ehunelda would give extreme pleasure 
to Eric, she did not say so, and all the jarls agreeing 
to the proposal the more heartily as none of them, 
especially Eric's friends, bore any goodwill to poor 
Ehunelda, the plan was soon arranged, and Elfleda, 
to her dismay, was deputed to inform the prisoner of 
her fate. 

She endeavoured to make her announcement as 
gently as possible, but Ehunelda interrupted her, saying 
fiercely : 

' Then I am to acknowledge that he has conquered 
mer 

Elfleda replied in the affirmative, and would have 
added something soothing, but Ehunelda cut her short 
with: 

' I have heard enough.* 

Some of the jarls, learning that she had taken the 
news more patiently than might have been expected, 
went up to her to give her some instruction in the part 
she was to play ; but Ehunelda, with a tone more 
suitable to her ancient dignity than to her present con- 
dition, informed them : 

' Though Eric is my conqueror, ye are not, and I 
will not listen to ye ;' and the flash of her eye warned 
them they had better depart without saying more. 

The morrow rose clear and fine, and everv one was in 
a state of joyful excitement at the prospect of wel- 
coming home the victors. Elfleda was in the midst of 
her maidens, preparing for the occasion. As they 
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attired her, they talked -with all the pleasure of girls 
who are let loose to the enjoyments of a fSte, after being 
for some time surrounded by gloom and suspense. All 
at once the merriment ceased, and Elfleda, turning to 
see the cause, perceived Ehunelda, who, being left alone, 
had wandered in here. Elfleda felt the deepest sym- 
pathy for her ; she herself, with her shy, retiring temper, 
dreaded even the part she would have to perform in 
greeting her victorious lover ; how much worse was it 
not, then, for the captive ! 

* Thou art tired,' she said ; * come and rest.' 

'No,' replied Ehunelda, -'I only came to watch 
thee/ 

Elfleda glanced at her dress, the bearskin in which 
she had been taken, with her long hair falling over her 
shoulders. 

' Wilt thou not let us array thee in a suitable robe ?' 
she said. 

' No ! they can force me to give the cup, but they 
cannot force me to dress otherwise than I choose.' 

' That cannot be them returning ?' exclaimed Elfleda, 
suddenly ; . * some one go and see.' 

All the maidens choosing to obey this order, she 
went up to Ehunelda, and laying her hand on the 
prisoner's, said kindly : 

'Thou longest for peace, Ehunelda; dost thou not 
think that one way to obtain it would be to subdue thy 
pride V 

'Hush !' said Ehunelda, with an accent of pain. ' I 
want thee to do me a favour,' she added, drawing from 
beneath her robe a circlet of gold curiously wrought ; ' it 
is the only thing they have left me ; my father brought 
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it from foreign lands, and I want thee to take it, and 
wear it/ 

' I cannot,' said Elfleda, tears rushing to her eyes, * I 
cannot take it from thee.' 

' Wilt thou not do me this pleasure V said Ehunelda; 
' I am like to have little enough ; and I should like thee 
to have it — thou hast been kind to me.' 

' Thou wilt wear it thyself,' said Elfleda. 

'Such things become not captives,' was the brief 
reply ; and the maidens now running back to say that 
it was a false alarm, she hastily drew back a few paces, 
leaving the circlet in Elfleda's hand. 

The damsels exclaimed with delight when they saw 
the ornament, and without asking where it came from, 
prepared to place it in their lady's hair ; she would have 
resisted, but an imploring look from Ehunelda restrained 
her, and she submitted. 

Everything was ready, and they stood in the hall 
awaiting the victors. They were very near now, for 
already they heard the shouts of those outside ; the 
sounds grew louder; they had crossed the ford, and 
were climbing the hill. Two of the jarls handed the 
wine-cup to Ehunelda with such precaution, that she 
exclaimed scornfully: 

' Ye need not fear, jarls ; I will not poison him.' 

Sigismund clasped his hands convulsively ; it was a 
hard moment for him, seeing another where Eric ought 
to be. He looked at Elfleda as she stood, with her cheeks 
glowing with excitement and shyness, in her robe of 
crimson, with Ehunelda's circlet in her dark hair ; 
and then back at the wild warrior-maiden, and mut- 
tered savagely between his teeth : 
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' But for thee, he might have had the whole T 
And now Harold entered, no longer shrinking and 
diffident, but fully armed, with his cap with its eagle's 
plume in his hand, his step bold and free, and his eye 
sparkliug like that of a hero. One bound and he was 
by Elfleda's side, and as he clasped her to his breast, it 
was with the honest conviction that he deserved his 
prize, that he was able to protect her. She, even in 
that first moment of exceeding happiness, thought of 
poor Ehunelda ; half releasing herself, she said : 
' Where is Eric V 

* Here,' said Harold, turning ; ' he was with me this 
moment.' 

And at that instant, Eric himself entered the hall ; 
he had held back to allow Harold the first greeting. 
His look was bright, and his tone had no sadness or 
envy in it, as he greeted Elfleda, saying : 

' Thou seest we have brought him safe back to thee.' 
He then turned, saying : ' Where is Sigismund — ^my old 
friend ? Has he quite recovered V 

Sigismund and another jarl were endeavouring to 
persuade Ehunelda to perform the part assigned to her, 
only receiving however a very defiant : ' I will do it when 
I like, and how I like.' 

Elfleda caught the tone, though not the words ; and, 
alarmed, she began hastily to explain to Harold what 
had been intended, when Ehunelda surprised them all 
by suddenly stepping forward^ and kneeling on one 
knee, presented the goblet to the victor, saying in a 
clear voice : 

' I serve thee this day, in token that thou hast con- 
quered me ;' while the deep flush that overspread face 
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and neck showed what an efifort this submission was to 
the proud spirit/ 

' Rhunelda ! I did not see thee/ cried Eric, much dis- 
tressed ; 'rise, I pray thee/ 

But she would not until he had partaken of the wine. 
He carried it to his lips to satisfy her, and she. rising, 
stood with folded arms and bent head as if awaiting his 
further orders. He looked round in amazement to ask 
the meaning of this, but as no one spoke, Rhunelda 
herself broke the silence, saving : 

*I am thy prisoner, sir chief; thou canst dispose of 
me as thou wilt. I should have slain thee, if I had had 
thee in my power ; now thou canst slay me.' 

' That is not a Christian's way of taking vengeance, 
Ehunelda,' said Eric, warmly. 

' Do what thou wilt,' she answered. 

' I will set thee free !' he said. 

* To go where I will T she asked, while a sudden 
glow of hope lit up her face. 

' Yes ; where thou wilt. If thou wilt stay with us, 
we will be glad to have thee; if not ' 

* I may return to my own people V she said eagerly. 
' Yes.' 

' But what is the good V she added mournfully ; ' my 
band is broken up, my people scattered. They would 
not obey me, after this; the name of Oscar has 
perished !' 

' Then, Rhunelda/ said Eric, * as I told thee when we 
stood by thy father's grave, that if ever thou wast in 
need of a friend I would help thee, stay with us, and I 
will protect thee.' 

' On one condition,' she said. 
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There was a murmur of indignation at this, and even 
Harold would have stepped forward to interfere, and 
prevent his friend's kindness from being abused ; but 
Elfleda, laying her hand on his arm, restrained him. 

' What is thy condition ? asked Eric. 

' That thou wilt not make me become a Christian.' 

'Not against thy will,' said Eric, but in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

' And thou canst forgive me for having pursued thee 
that day ? I would have slain thee if I had been 
able/ 

' Forgive thee V said Eric ; ' ay, yes ! long ago.' 

* Then I will stay with thee,' she said : ' I will be- 
come a Christian, if thou wilt make me like thyself, and 
love me just a little, for oh, Eric ! I have been very 
lonely since my father left me !' 

And the first tears she had shed since that night on 
the hill, by her father's grave, rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. Eric, who knew the influence exercised by the 
great sea-king over those to whom^he opened his heart, 
put his arm round her, and drew her towards him. 
The kindness broke Ehunelda's self-control, and her 
sobs came thick and fast; ashamed of what she had 
long been wont to regard as weakness, and still very 
wild and untamed, she stamped with the passionate 
endeavour to stop them, her face became scarlet,' and 
breaking from him, she rushed out of the hall. 
Elfleda's eyes had filled with tears when she he^rd 
those mournful words : ' I have been so lonely ;' and she 
now hastily followed Ehunelda, to give her what com- 
fort she could. 

Harold went up to Eric, and drew him away, rather 
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to the disappointment of those warriors who had looked 
for some manifestation of pleasure from their young 
l^ders ; however, the faces brightened when they saw 
the preparations for the feast, and heard that all would 
appear at the banquet. 

Rhunelda's tears, though violent, did not last long, 
and she was soon again tolerably calm ; but as if her 
self-control had all evaporated in the effort to humiliate 
herself before Eric, she exclaimed rather petulantly to 
Elfleda, who was soothing her : 

' Go down to the feast ; thou art wanted there T 
* And so art thou,' answered Elfleda. 
' I am ready, then,' she said, tossing back her hair. 
' But now thou art no longer a captive, wilt thou not 
let me make thy dress more fit for a festal board? I am 
sure Eric would like to see it.' 

'Dost think so V said Ehunelda ; * then thou mayest 
do it. He has been most generous to me.' 

' No wonder,' thought Elfleda, as she took advantage 
of this sudden yielding. ' that he is so fond of her, since 
to him she is so submissive, to others so wild.' 

She had scarcely made the alteration necessary to 
change Ehunelda into something more like the ideas of 
civilised life, and less like a wild bear, when they were 
summoned to the feast. Harold and Eric were standing 
at the entrance of the hall. The former was so angry 
with Ehunelda for her ungraciousness, that he would 
much, rather have shaken her than treated her as an 
honoured guest by placing her at his right hand. How- 
ever, he yielded to circumstances, and in the course of 
the feast discovered that there was some beauty in those 
flashing blue eyes and thick masses of golden hair. 
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She was the object of general curiosity, for those who 
had not experienced the terrors of fighting with her had 
heard of her, and all watched her as if she had been a 
kind of monster kept chained for their especial amuse- 
ment. When they were gathered round the fire, after 
supper, the conversation turned upon a wolf-hunt they 
would be obliged to undertake next day, wolves having 
appeared in great numbers near the castle. 

' Oh, Eric ! do let me come with thee,* said Rhunelda, 
eagerly; * it is so long since I hunted a wolf, and it is so 
beautiful out in the free, wild forest !' 
. 'Art thou not afraid to venture near those savage 
animals V asked Elfleda, shuddering. 

' Afraid ? oh no !' she answered, opening her eyes 
wide in amazement. 

* Ah, Ehunelda,' said Eric, laughing, * Elfleda's notions 
of what a maiden ought to do are very different from 
thine.' 

She coloured, feeling that she had betrayed herself ; 
but as one by one took up the tale, relating their expe- 
riences, her eyes sparkled with keen interest ; and as he 
watched her, even Sigismund was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that she was a fitter mate for a sea-king than the 
gentler Elfleda, whose cheek grew pale at these very- 
stories which only lit up Rhunelda's with greater 
animation. 

And now came the hour for parting for the night, 
Harold followed Elfleda up the steep stone stairs to take 
leave of her at the door of her room, his heart bounding 
with the happiness of the love there was no longer any 
necessity to conceal. He told her that in the course of 
their journey they had met Furchen, and that the mer- 

17 
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chant had promised to make the best of his way to the 
dwelling of a holy priest some miles to the south, who 
might soon be expected at the castle to perform the 
marriage ceremony for Harold and Elfleda. 

'And then he will be able to baptize Ehunelda/ said 
the latter joyfully. 

'Perhaps even to do something more for her/ said 
Harold, smiling, and looking back to where Eric and 
Ehunelda were standing by one of the deep, narrow, 
slit-like windows on the stairs. They were talking very 
much in the same friendly way they used to do, years 
before. Suddenly Ehunelda, colouring deeply, said : 

' Eric, dost thou remember once telling me that I 
could not rule the Northmen ; that I was not strong 
enough to do so. I want to tell thee that thou wast 
right, and that I failed.* 

' Dost thou remember something else that I told thee 
at that time V said Eric. ' I told thee that I loved thee, 
and thou wouldest not listen to me. Wilt thou believe 
me now, Ehunelda, and say yes V 

' If thou wishest,' she answered. But, as he drew her 
towards him, and her head sunk upon his breast, she 
had a sense of being protected and loved that had not 
been hers for many a long day. Thus Eric won his 
bridd, and the wild daughter of the ocean was con- 
quered at last. 

THE END. 
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HOUSE OF CLARISFORD, The: a Novel. By 
Frederick Woodman. 3 vols. 31s. 66. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "Meg," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

|N bonds, but fetterless : a Tale of 
Old Ulster. By Richard Cunninghame. 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 
LL.D. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IS IT FOR EVER.? By Kate Mainwaring. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6i. 

ABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Meg," 
" Kate Randal's Bargain," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. GlLL- 
MOR, M.A. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of "The Curate's Discipline," "Some of 
Our Girls," " Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 
of " The Surgeon's Secret," etc. 3 vols., 31& 6d. 

|ADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 
Clarges. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

LADY OF TREFERNE, The. By Harriet S. 
Hill. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LADY'S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, author 

of " Against Her Will," " A Canadian Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 
31S. 6d. 

LASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAST OF THE HADDONS, The. By Mrs. New- 
man. Author of " Too Late," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arthur 
Hamilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

LITTLE LOO, The : a Story of the South Sea. 
By Sidney Mostyn. Author of "Kitty's Rival," "The 
Surgeon's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the 
Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Can- 
tab. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. Bv Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
DORE Russell Monro, Author of *' The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor,'* etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Just a 
Woman," " Woman's Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time. " — Scotsman, 

I ADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of " St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very amusing novel." — Scotsman. 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift. Author of 

" Pretty Miss Bellew," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude Doug- 
las, Author of " Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

"A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our 
readers. . . We should not have grudged a little extra length to the story; 
, . . for • Mar's White Witch ' is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause 
of regret, rather than of satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume.** 
^John Bull. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By GEORGE 

MOUNTAIN DAISY, A. By Emily Grace 
Harding. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By FRANK Lee Bene- 
dict, Author of " Miss Dorothy's Chatge," etc., 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

MY FRIEND AND MY WIFE. By Henry James 
GiBBS. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

AME'S WORTH, A. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 

3 vols., 3is.6d. 
NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

2 vols., 2 is. 

NLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth 

HINDLEY. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

OUR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight. 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 
Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

ENELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By LouiS 

WITHRED. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
A^ols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic 
spirit . . . The book is full of kindly humour, and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers." — Standard. 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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RING OF PEARLS, The ; or, His at Last. By 
Jerrold Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

lAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of" Miss Dorothy's Charge." 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 
author of " The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 
SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 
John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 

YORKE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH society. 3 vols. 3 IS. 6d. 

SIE;GE OF VIENNA, The: aNoyel. By Caroline 
PiCHLER.* (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 
S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. ElLOART, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•' A book that should be read." — Athenaum, 

SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 2is. 
SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 
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STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer 
Bird, author of '' Harrington." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

lANTALUS CUP, A. By Mrs. Harry Ben- 

NETT Edwards. 3 vols.; 31s. 6d. 

TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St 
Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 3 
vols., 3is.6d. 

"The Story is painfully interesting." — Standard, 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel By 
Laindon Hill. 31. 6d. 

THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

THRO' THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, « Life's a Feast." By 

Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

"A very pleasing story. . . . very prettily told." — Morning Post. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 
' • There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 

TOWER HALL'OWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By jEAN LE 
Peur. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 
Cameron. 3 vols., 3 IS. 66. 
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TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 
Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niece," 
" Miss Dorothy's Chaige," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 

2 IS. 

" It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, can 
never approach." — Atherueum, 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 

BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

|ERY old question, a : a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" For 'tis a question left us yet to prove. 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — HamUL 

VIOLET (MORTIMER, By Frances Noble. 3 
vols., 3 IS. fid. 
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AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. fid. 



WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. fid. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 3 IS. fid. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 

CouTTs Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. fid. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The ; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3 IS. fid. 

WILL IS THE CAUSE OF WOE : a Novel. By 
the author of "Dacia Singleton," " What Money Can't Do/* 
" A Winter Tour in Spain/* &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Oo , 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe, 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

" A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth translating, 
and has been translated well." — Athetueum. 

*• There is a strong human interest throughout the story, and it abounds 
with little snatches of description, which are full of poetic grace and charm. 
. . . The translator has been most successful in preserving the spirit and 
genuine Norse flavour of the original." — Scotsman, 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BROKEN TRYST, The. By Maxwell Gray. 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown Svo, price 

7s. 6d. 

" In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
oread for some time." — Civil Service Gazette. 

BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J 

Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnura. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

HRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 
Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By ROBERT Bev- 
eridge. I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By MOY Ella. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. . Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

CORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 
" Pyrna." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance 

Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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DISCORD, A; a Story. By Aleth WiLLESON. 
I vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

disinterred: From the Boke of a Monk of 

Garden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M'DowELL, Author of "How we learned to Help 
Ourselves." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 

the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 
Harry Buchanan. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand MSme. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 
" A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review, 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 
Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.R.H. • the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN. I vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

REGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane 
H. Spettigue. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 




ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH, The : or, an Old 
Maid's Love-Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

NSIDIOUS THIEF, The: a Tale for Humble 
Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga Cantacuz^e. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

OHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

|ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair» Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 

Story. By CECIL CLARKE. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " Asxthe Fates Would Have It." Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Himself. Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown Svo,, 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER : a Tale. Crown Svo, 

7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. HiLLS. i vol., 7s. 6d. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 

" Fan." Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 
Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

*' The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake of 
both author and publisher, we cordially wish it the reception it deserves. ' 
— Saturday Review, ' 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
Svo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 

Somerset..'* i vol., crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 
NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

|nE for another. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

HIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicar- 
age," " Regent Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental cover, 

2s. 6d« * 
PUT TYPUT'S PROTEGEE ; or Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown Svo., (uniform with "The Mis- 
tress of Langdale Hall'^, with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

" It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is * pro- 
digious.' "—British Quarterly Review, 
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IEAL and UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 
Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 
*' Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
ROSE* AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 

the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ROSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By 

Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

|ACRIFICET0H0N0UR,A. ByMrs.HENRY 

LVTTELTON ROGERS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 
C. Rowsell. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE, The. 
By Dainton Baines. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By jANE AsHTON. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By Gina Rose. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

SO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo., 
73. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina." 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 
Bells Jangled." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

iHROUGH HARDSHIPS TO ' LORDSHIPS. 

By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID ; a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol.. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 

Fearon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE^S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond.'^ 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By THEODORE Russell Monro. Crown 8vo.,. 
7s. 6d. 

VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 
VIKING, The. By M. R. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ALTER FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

WEBS OF LOVE. (L A Lawyer's Device. II. 

^ Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL } By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 
a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i voL, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"Decidedly well written, attractive, and readable. . . . The characters 
stand out as if they had been pondered over and worked at ; the circum- 
stances are fresh and natural ; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined." 
— Aihenaum, 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 

7 s. 6d. 

^E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 
Betting Ring, showing what became of it By the Spectre. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 

HE POPE AND THE KING— Plus the Ninth 

and Victor Emmanuel ; and the War between Church 
and State in Italy. By A. Gallenga, author of " Italy 

Revisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., 

30s. 

TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times\ author of "Italy Re- 
visited," "Country Life in Piedmont," "The Invasion of 
Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' But Mr. 

Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to quarrel, but to observe the various- 
phases of the Eastern Question as it passed from diplomatic remonstrances 
to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the Servian war, to the 
Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols, and at last to this war 

between Russia and Turkey. Extraordinary opportunities fell into 

Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very interesting volumes he has availed 
himself of them to the full." 
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ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," " Country Life in Piedmont," 
etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. Second Edition. 

Times, Nov. 11, 1875.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be- 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's roost 
interesting volumes, we have beei> obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to- 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

Spectator, Nov. 20, 1875.— "Tlie two volumes abound in interesting 
inatter, with vivid sketches of places and persons, — Florence for instance,— 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The personal reminiscences, too, of the author's 
bloodless campaign with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are notably interesting." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 
the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. (Second Edition,) 

The Times says — *' These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on« 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic: 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says— "His title of Untrodden Spain' is na 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few 

English writers have preceded him We can only recommend our 

readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately 
acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its vaned excellence." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 

The Standard says — * ' It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is written by 
a man who is accustomed to look below the surface of things. " 

The AthfliimiiTn says — " We regret that we cannot make further extracts 
for ' Untrodden Spain ' is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant life- 
that we have ever met with." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatian 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh^ 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol/ 2 vols., large post 8vo. 

2i;s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 

Post Bvo., I2S. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TURTON. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 



V«w Mid GhMpw Bditioa of Xr. Mintnm's " Trav^U West. 
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TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

The Dally News says — "An unpretending volume of travel, the author 
of which describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent 
journey from New York to St Louis, thence to Salt Lake City and Cali- 
fornia, and back by Omaha and Chicago into Canada." 

PuMlo Opinion says—" A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western 
American travel, and in which, the author, who travelled from New York 
€Lcross the whole American Western desert, gives his experience of a country 
almost unknown to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in which 
this book abounds." 

The Queen says — " Mr. Minturn writes easily, and pleasantly, and gives 

lis vivid pictures of the marvellous scenery The whole tone of Mr. 

Mintum's book is pleasant to the English reader. . . in a word, good sense 
and culture contribute to make the volume well worth the attention of those 
who are interested in travel on the American Continent." 

Vanity Fair says — " Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endea- 
vour to depict American life and society. The author of the present work, 
however, is an American by birth who has spent most of his life in Europe, 
and he describes his return to America and his tour through the States in a 

very interesting volume. Altogether the work is well-written and 

interesting." 

The Literary World says — "A trip across America is a grand thing for 
the tourist. English or American, in the course of his career. Anyone 
contemplating such a journey should have a look at Mr. Mintum's book." 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS* LEAVE ; or. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL, Svo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker^ with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, EDWARD B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. ConsuL In 2 vols. Svo. 

ROBA DITALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., Svo., price 30s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southajnpton St» Strand. 
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MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By CoL Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 




MISCELLANEOUS. 

I SLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays 
on the Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price ss. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By HERMES. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
** Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EPITAPH I AN A ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 

Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 

an Introduction. By W. Fairley, Crown Svo., cloth, 

price 5s. Post free. 
' ' Entertaining. "—Pall Mall Gazette, 
" A capital collection." — Court Circular, 
".A very readable volume." — Daily Review, * 
" A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury, 
** Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist, 
" Particulariy entertaining." — Public Opinion, 
, ' " A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 
" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette, 

ETYMONIA. In i voL, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F, Berkeley. 2 vols. Svo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent i vol, crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, SoathaInpto^ St., Strand, 
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OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 

derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or. Reasons and 
Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

Svo., price 5s. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 




POETRY, &c. 

JRVELON : a Poem. By W. J. DAWSON. Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, THE. Edited by 
James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 

DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., ss. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The: Incidents and Occurrences thereat 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscence^ 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 
Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By HUBERT CURTIS. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

KENWITH, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 

Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

MISPLACED LOVE. ATaleof Love, Sin, Sorrow, . 

and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epijogue. 
By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, THE; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, ' 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Stoperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth* 

SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 
Francis H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE 
Poems. By RosA Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d.y cloth. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown Svo., 5s. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 




PAMPHLETS, &c. 

|LFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 
SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it 6d., sewed. 

*' ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN :" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready. New Edition, price 3d.) 

Samuel Tinsley ft Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 

TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

BATTLE OF TriE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST- END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 
Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
^ " Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 

Stuart. 6d., sewed. 
GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or. Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or, Three Months of 

Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. * Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or, Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 
wrapper, is., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley ft Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand> 
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ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE, By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 

A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. • 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. A Narrative of Sundry 
Family Quarrels. Showing especially how the last quarrel 
was settled, and by whom, and what people said of the peace- 
makers. In wrapper, is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is,, post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI-, 

FUL AND THE TRUE; or. Art in the Nineteenth 
Century : a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 

RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin » 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 

TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome^ 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper^ 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series) 
Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 
" The Eve of St Nicholas." In vrrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 

MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co.| 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR THE, YOUNG. 

DVENTURES OF TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 

Boys. By Firth Garside, M.A. ss. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 
James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for « Smalle 

Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., han^dsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . The illustra 
tions are excellent and so is the stoiy." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

PHIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of "The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicarage," "Regent 
Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Suitable for 

Private CTheatricals, with Music for the Songs, The Words 
by the Rev. J. Barmby, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The Music adapted, arranged, and partly 
composed by the Rev. T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of 
Durham. In one handsome volume, price 5s. 

HOSIE AND HUGH ; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 

By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

••In * Rosie and Hugh' we have all the elements of fiction presented in 

•the best possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome, pure, lively. 

with here and there a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite 

with both parents and children A cheerful, clever work." — Momint 

Post. ^ 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 
Young By Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FLORENCE OR LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 

Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo,, 5s., post free. 

MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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